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THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE SHOP.—1. 


Building No. 16 of the Schenectady Works of the General Electric Co. 





By S. D. V. BURR. 


The title, “The Most: Perfect Machine Shop,” is 
placed at the head of this article advisedly. Knowing 
full well that: it is a significant statement, we are con- 
vinced that it is strictly correct. In making this asser- 
tion we are not influenced by the size of the plant in 


venience of the men and the proper grouping of ma- 
chines; but the nature of the operations carried on may 
make it impossible to thoroughly look after or regard the 
physical comfort of the workman. Neither a refrigerat- 
ing works nor a crucible steel plant is a pleasant place 
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question. While its dimensions are certainly great and 
80 unusual as to be noteworthy, they are merely the re- 
sult of the demands made by the work to be carried on, 
and may be ignored as factors influencing perfection. A 
man may make a toy engine in a closet, but he cannot 
make a 1500 kw. generator in a place of restricted di- 
mensions. Therefore the size. A massive machine re- 
quires a large building and appliances proportionate to 
its own size, in order that it may be produced with due 
economy. Cramped quarters are not conducive to con- 
venience of operation, and are expensive in any industry. 

A perfect manufacturing establishment must have 
three characteristics: 1, A building, large or small, so 
designed as to best facilitate the work to be done in it. 
This may be taken as meaning the comfort and con- 


to labor in. Again, it would be foolishness perfected 
to design a brilliantly lighted building for the making 
of photographic dry plates. Nevertheless, the machine 
shop building, per se, can always be so erected as to pro- 
vide for ample lighting, adequate heating, proper ven- 
tilation and the necessary sanitary conditions. A mod- 
ern shop lacking any of these features cannot turn out 
its product with the same facility and with the same 
degree of economy. as is possible in the one of best de- 
sign. These considerations are all recognized by the 
manufacturer of to-day, who knows that it is a financial 
investment of the very best kind to provide for his men 
the best that can be obtained. 

2. The equipment, like the building, is governed by 
the character of the product. Here there can be but 
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motive: to procure the best obtainable for 
An antiquated tool is a vexation of 
anything to do with it. A 


in design and construction is the 


one ruling 


the work in hand. 


spirit to one having 


machine both 


every 
perfect 
American mechanic, and his sym- 
unconsciously perhaps, to ac- 


For this 


pride of the average 
pathy causes him, 
complish more and to produce better results. 
reason alone, if for no other, it 
handsomely. 


with it 


is an investment which 
pays 
the 
tools. 
Inunager will after 
to save a dollar at his coal pile, and will 
dollars in order to accom- 
utterly fail to see 
by spending a 


the work 


improved 


handling all 
the 
and 


\pplianeces for easily are 


natural accompaniments of most 


Many a plan worry month 


month in order 
finally spend thousands of 
At the same time he may 


he can save the wages of a helper 


plish this. 


where 
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few hundred dollars in providing a labor saving de- 
vice. He does not recognize how great is the difference 
in the interest account of the two items. It is, of 
course, true that the power transmission system is of the 
utmost importance. No matter what method may be 
employed it should be more than adequate for the most 
severe requirements, should permit of expansion, should 
be well arranged, and should be under the easy and per- 


fect control of the operator of a tool. More than one 
job has been ruined by a miserably designed main 
shaft and a belt shifter placed out of reach. To pro- 


vide individual power which can be 


minished at 


increased and di- 
according to the demand, is an ideal 
plan, when considered solely from the operator's stand- 
point, 


will, 


o. A management 
dead elements 


capable of so handling the live and 


as to yield the highest results is the 
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most essential factor in the whole problem. A shop ab- 
solutely perfect in respect may be ruined by 
The ability to handle men and ma- 
terials so as to obtain the most in the least time and 
with the expenditure is a qualification 
It is more difficult to govern a man 
all his faculties than it is 
to get the best out of a machine. This may seem ridicu- 
but the majority of men cannot do either. A man 
is full of vagaries which must be humored and con- 
trolled, rebuked and coddled. ‘Lhe machine was none. 
It merely requires operating and skillful care for the 
development of all there is in it. Many men have a 
multitude of notions, and they influence one or the other. 
Many machines have none, and they know no 
binations. But the man feed the machine; 


every 
bungling control. 
sinallest pos- 
sessed by very few. 
so as to bring into execution 


lous, 


com- 


must they 











Northeast. 


PERFECT MACHINE SHOP. 


The human factor furnishes 
the soul for animating the other. This implies the selec- 
tion of the two best adapted to labor in harmony. Many 
individuals can plan, many can execute, but only a few 
ean do both. This problem falls to the lot of the man- 
agement for solution, the task being one of the greatest 
difficulty. This group of officers is responsible for the 
running of the works and for the economical production 
of whatever is to be made. ‘The management decides 
when to increase the works, when to buy materials, when 
to consign a tool to the scrap pile and buy a new one. 
and other questions without number. In a large plant 
it is foriunately imperative that the responsibility be 
divided and the departments placed in actual control of 
separate heads. The perfect result comes when-ail the 
divisions are united in the single aim to produce the best 
at the lowest cost. 


must work together as one. 
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An Example. 

All of the above qualifications appear to be embodied 
in the machine shop recently finished at the extensive 
works of the General Blectric Company at Schenec- 
tady. The building is up to date in its design and the 
materials of its construction, and embraces valuable 


characteristics peculiarly its own. As for the equipment, : 


we need only state that the standard tools are the latest 
desigus of the best makers, while the special tools em- 
brace many new and admirable features. The entire ar- 
rangement is such that work is made easy, and at the 
same time is expedited in every possible way, and every 
appliance is provided -for the rapid, systematic and con- 
venient disposal of product. If we are correct in our 
estimate of the case there can be nothing inappropriate, 
therefore, in the title at the head of this article. 

This is due to two causes. There is a management in 
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for work of this kind, and it was, therefore, carried on 
under the most disadvantageous surroundings and at 
an increased cost, which was unnecessary. It was 
thought that if all these scattered branches could be 
united the result would more than justify the expense; 
further, orders in hand and in prospect made imperative 
an increase in capacity. 

The works are located between the Erie Canal and 
the tracks of the New York Central Railroad, the layout 
being shown in Fig. 3. Traversing the entire yard, en- 
tering all of the buildings and passing entirely through 
some, is a railroad system actuated by electricity. Within 
the buildings and in some parts of the yard the surface 
contact or button method of taking up the current is em- 
ployed, while in the others there is the overhead trolley. 
The motor cars are equipped for either method, and can 
consequently be used everywhere. Most of the buildings 
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direct charge knowing intimately all the needs and pos- 
sessing the experience and skill necessary for providing 
the remedy, and a board of direction willingly co-operat- 
ing in every way toward attaining the goal sought. 

Those immediately responsible for the scheme and its 
fulfillment were C. A. Coffin, president of the company; 
BE. W. Rice, Jr., third vice-president; G. E. Emmons, 
manager of the works at Schenectady; A. L. Rohrer, 
electrical superintendent; John Riddell, supervisor of 
machinery and tools, and W. A. Pearson, supervising 
engineer. Each did his utmost toward advancing the 
project, and while all worked in unison each deserves 
credit for his own particular efforts in the department 
under his charge. 


The New Machine Shop (No, 16). 


The addition was made necessary by reason of the 
large amount of work on new generators of unusual size. 
Heretofore these had been more or less scattered through 
the other buildings, which were not especially adapted 


are also entered by 4 foot 814 inch guage tracks switching 
from those of the steam railroad. 

Electrical transmission of power is employed through- 
out, the power station being centrally located. Blectric 
motors are used for every conceivable purpose, in some 
cases where they seem inappropriate until we note the 
saving in manual labor resulting from their employ- 
ment. All the machines throughout the entire plant are 
electrically driven, in groups when they are small, and 
by individual motors for those calling for large power. 
This was not done because the company are engaged ip 
the manufacture of motors, but because they consicered 
the method preferable to all others in every: respect. All 
the large machines, as will appear further on, were 
changed in order to adapt . them to the motor. 

Ground was broken for the new machine shop build- 
ing on June 27, 1898. The foundations were finished 
August 15, and the columns erected October 3. The iron 
work was entirely finished by October 31, and the brick 
work on the following November 15. In the meantime 
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the roof had been laid, and by January 23, 1899, or seven 
months from the turning of the first sod, the entire 
suilding had been inclosed. During the whole period 
photographs had been taken every week, which, collect- 
ively, present the most complete idea of the progress of 
the work and the rapidity with which it was carried on. 

The placing snd arrangement of the tools was prac- 
tically decidec. upon before the building was erected, and 
as a result *< was possible to lay all the foundations for 
the machine tools at the same time the building founda- 
tions were put in. The building was designed from the 
production standpoint—that is, the department was laid 
out and the tools all located, after which the space was 
inclosed by the walls and roof. : 

Some idea of the rapidity with which the work of in- 
stallation was carried on may be formed from the fol- 
lowing brief statement: 

On March 10 the first 40-ton crane was completed and 
put into operation. 

On March 23 the second 40-ton crane was completed 
and put into operation. 

On March 31 the first machine tool was operated. 

On March 25 the 25-foot Niles mill was first turned 
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hight from the floor to the bottom chord of the roof 
trusses is 46 feet in the center and 40 feet in the wings. 
The column foundations are of concrete, the pedestals 
being bolted down, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7. The two 
middle rows where the wings join the main building are 
formed of double columns which carry the tracks of the 
traveling cranes. The details of its construction are in- 
dicated in Fig. 5. 

The floor consists of a 6-inch bed of tar and cinders, 
upon which are laid hemlock boards 3 inches thick upon 
which is nailed a top course of matched maple 1% inches 
thick. In the experience of the company this method 
of constructing flooring has been found to give the great- 
est satisfaction and to be a most reliable preventive of 
rot. 

The roof of the wing portions of the building is cov- 
ered with asphalt. The center roof is of tin, and is 
pierced by two skylights, each 22 feet in width by 550 
feet in length. These, in connection with the ample side 
and end lights, afford a splendidly illumined interior, 
there being absolutely no dark spot in the whole shop. 
The skylight is composed of what is known as “ trans- 
lucent fabric,” a substitute for glass. This consists of 
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around, and on April 4 it was put regularly on produc- 
tion work. 

On April 19 the first length of line shafting was 
turned around. 

The tools previously ordered began to arrive as soon 
as one end of the building had been partially roofed, and 
continued uninterruptedly until the entire equipment had 
been placed in position. An inspection of the shop one 
year from the date of its inception conveyed no idea of 
the fact that it occupied ground so recently vacant. 

The above remarks convey no conception of the vast 
amount of labor of a preliminary character which had 
been performed. This was the planning of the building 
Itself, the altering of standard tools, and the designing 
of all those of special types. Yet when the photographs 
accompanying this article were taken, about three 
months ago, the building appeared to be crowded with 
tools and work finished and unfinished, and it seemed to 
be about time to plan an addition. 

The elevations, Figs. 2 and 3, show the design of the 
exterior, while some of the details of construction are in- 
dicated in Figs. 4 to 7. The building is 653 feet in length 
‘by 166 feet in width, and extends in a direction nearly 
‘due north and south. As indicated by the drawings, 
Figs. 4 and 5, it is a-composite iron and brick structure 
formed of a main central portion 64 feet in width and 
two wings each 46 feet 744 inches in width. The clear 


a wire cloth imbedded in a translucent impervious ma- 
terial, the whole being strong and durable, and at the 
same time flexible and elastic. The joints made with 
the fabric are entirely water proof, and there is no leak- 
ing arising from expansion and contraction of the 
frames. The fabric is of a pale amber color, and the 
light it transmits is of somewhat the same tone. It is, 
however, very soft and pleasant to work under, being 
entirely free from glare. 
Departments in the Building. 

The arrangement of the principal departments on the 
main floor and the disposition of the tools are shown in 
Figs. 10 and 11. Our engravings represent the entire 
main floor, and are intended to be placed end to end so 
as to form a single drawing. Extending entirely through 
the shop lengthwise are two tracks, the narrow gauge 
belonging to the yard itself, and the standard gauge 
leading to the tracks of the New York Central Railroad 
and D. & H..C. Co. Railway. Transverse narrow gauge 
tracks provided with turn tables where they cross the 
main track extend to the buildings on each side. These 
provide for the quick and easy moving of supplies from 
one part of the works to another, and for the shipment 
of the finished articles. 

As will be noticed in the cross section, Fig. 4, there 
is a gallery extending the entire length of the western 
wing. In the southwest corner of this gallery is thx 
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% mica department, in which the mica is sorted, split, glued 
and pressed into the many forms required. There is but 
little waste in the handling of this valuable material. 


they are intended for. Work upon commutators is car- 
ried on in the northwestern portion of the gallery. 

A good idea of the interior of the building may be had 
from the two photographs, Figs. 1 and 2, which are taken 
pe at ap , | from the center of the western gallery, and which look 

Ae ey southeast and northeast respectively. The tools shown 

dr igi ee = eo — of ning 1 are ni hin - we in- 
Epa Aein 5 1'x 34 Plates te p y to work upon the immense floor plate. 
[pie nF | ro. su shangte The machines shown in the other view are stationary, 
| oe \ the immediate foreground being occupied by large bor- 
if ing and turning mills. 
Referring now to the plan view showing the tool ar- 
| rangement, it will be seen that the northeastern corner 
ill is occupied by armature filiing machines, and is used for 
\ ' 
| 
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assembling large and small armatures, pole pieces, press- 
ing in shafts, &c. Next come groups of horizontal boring 
: ait machines, drill presses and milling machines. Further 
on toward the center and against the wall are placed 
I small boring and turning mills, the large boring 
HE mills shown in Fig. 2 being placed partly in the main 
| » ; aisle and partly in the side aisle. 
| | 1_ gle  aniitieeee In the northwest corner are the winding and coiling 
La tf Su; x 19° x Plates Faced machines, the commutator assembling department and 
C 5| 7x 3% x k"Angle29Xlong the tools necessary for this particular work. Adjoining 
aPEnis Ht oi “he eaiaiitad this is an oven built in the west wall, after which we 
exadoares come to a division occupied by small planers, chucking 
machines, boring mills and lathes. Abreast the lathes 
is the tool room, while in an addition, measuring 78 feet 
long by 22 feet wide, are the water closets, lavatory and 
lockers for the men. Further along this wing are the 
ait ole—it-ahe——o slotting machines and large and small lathes. 

(| | Opposite this is the immense floor plate shown in Figs. 
land11. This plate is 125 feet long by 20 feet in width. 
It is built of cast iron plates, in which T slots are spaced, 
by means of which the work and tools may be rigidly 
held in position. The beams are supported upon a con- 
aH crete foundation and the top of the plate is surfaced 
ro | O} Tx3%x ®% L36KX and lined with the greatest accuracy. 
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The Modern Mechanic a Tool Setter, 


| As stated previously, the work, say a large ring, is 
3 Web 30's Hosgi!! | ; earried to this plate by means of a traveling crane and 
leveled up. The tools, all of which are portable, are 
tol i ito ' |lo then brought to the work, adjusted, clamped to the plate, 
|| ‘ lo and the operations begun. At one setting of the piece 
) all the work of boring, planing and milling is performed. 
the only work not done upon this plate being performed 
im ll by the large boring and turning mills just mentionéd. 
, The tools here used vary in type and design, but are 











Fig. 7.—Detail of Column, Showina Traveling Crane Tracks. 
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Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 
Sectional Elevation of Column Foundations. 


THE MOST PERFECI MACHINE SHOP. 


The small pieces are glued together to form slabs of principally intended for planing, shaping, boring and 
varying sizes and shapes, which are formed in hot milling. 
molds, after which they pass to the several machines It will now be conceived that the workman here en- 
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gaged is a most refined specimen of the tool setter. He 
is provided with a perfect foundation upon which to 
work, which is a plane of the greatest accuracy, while 
the tools at his disposal are designed with the same nice 


regard for alignment. In other words, if the tool, as is 
the case with several of them, be intended to perform 
the operation of a slotter, its stroke may be considered 
as being absolutely perpendicular to its own base, and 
therefore perpendicular to the plate upon which it is 
bolted. Knowing this the workman has no care as 
regards either the horizontal or vertical operations of 
the several tools. All he is required to do is to provide 
for the proper cutting of the tool, and to place it in the 
correct position with regard to the piece operated upon. 
The two largest machines, slotters weighing some 17 
tons each, have been removed from one part of the 
plate to another, adjusted, and set in operation inside 
of an hour. The consequence of all this is that the work 
is expedited in a wonderful manner, accuracy of product 
is assured, and the cost of production most materially 
reduced. 

All shifting of portable tools is done by the three 
traveling cranes under the direction of a special gang. 
They are brought as near as possible to the position re- 
quired by the sub-foreman, which usually varies but 
an inch or so from their desired location, after which 
they are brought to true working position by hand. Even 
in the short time the shop has been in operation the 
men have become remarkably expert in this line and 
but little time is wasted, and errors of judgment are 
cemarkably few. 

Crane Equipment, 


The center portion of the building is traversed by 
three Morgan cranes, two of 40-ton capacity and one of 
15-ton, and having a span of 65 feet and a hight from 
the floor to the top of the rails of 36 feet. Both 40-ton 
cranes are fitted with 5-ton auxiliary hoists in addition 
to the main hoist. To operate the main hoist there is 
an 80 horse-power General Electric motor giving a hoist- 
ing speed with full load of 22 feet per minute. The hook 
is carried on elght strands of chain, one-fourth of the 
total load being suspended from the drum and the other 
three-fourths from a strong cross bar resting upon the 
trolley frames. 

The auxiliary hoists are operated by 25 horse-power 
motors, the hoisting speed with full load being 50 feet 
per minute. The hook in this case is carried on two 
strands of chain. The drum is grooved right and left, 
and there is no reducton between the hook and drum. 
By this arrangement the chain takes an inverted pyra- 
midal form, giving an absolutely vertical lift and ob- 
viating all vibration. The cross travel is operated by 
a 5 horse-power motor, giving a speed of 100 feet per 
minute. The motor for this motion is also mounted on 
the trolley. 

The longitudinal travel motor is of 25 horse-power, 
imparting a speed of from 225 to 300 feet per minute. 
This motor is located at the center of the crane bridge, so 
as to equally distribute the torsion on the main driving 
shaft. Both ends of the shaft are fitted with pinions 
working into gears which are attached to the track 
wheels, and thus drive both ends at the same speed. 

In the east wing are two cranes, one 40 and one 10 
ton, having a span of 44 feet 9 inches. The larger crane 
is fitted with a 25 horse-power motor for the main hoist, 
giving a lifting speed of 12 feet per minute. The auxil- 
lary hoist, cross travel and longitudinal travel are each 
fitted with a motor of 15 horse-power. The speed of 
the auxiliary hoist is 52 feet per minute, of the cross 
travel 95 feet per minute, and of the longitudinal travel 
185 feet per minute. 

The main hoist of the 10-ton crane is furnished with 
a 25 horse-power motor, giving a speed of 27 feet per 
minute. The load is suspended from two chains which 
wind directly onto the drum, the same as the auxiliary 
hoists of the 40-ton cranes in the center bay. The cross 
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travel is fitted with a 5 horse-power motor, giving a 
speed of 125 to 150 feet per minute. The longitudinal 
travel has a 25 horse-power motor, the speed being 300 
feet per minute. All the cranes are fitted with General 
Electric Company’s controllers, one for each motor. 

The following description applies to all the cranes: 
The girders are of box section, as are also the end car- 
riages and trolley sides. The track wheels are made of 
steel, bushed with bronze, and revolve loosely upon the 
axles. The axles are carried clear through from one 
side of the trolley to the other, and are securely fastened 
at each end to assist in holding the trolley together. The 
gearing is all arranged to drive direct, there being no 
bevel gears nor worm gears whatever. Two brakes are 
supplied to prevent the running down of the load, one 
an automatic electric brake and the other an automatic 
mechancal brake. Should there be any accident whereby 
the current is cut off the brakes act instantly and hold 
the load suspended until the current is again applied, 
when, by reversing the motor, the load can be lowered. 
By this means any accidental lowering of the load is 
surely prevented. 

Current is conveyed to the cranes by means of a bare 
wire strung along the side of the building, a trolley wheel 
picking up the wire as the crane moves along the track, 
the same as in street car service. Wires are strung 
along inner «ice of the girders to carry the current to 
the motors . . the trolley. Double ‘pole switches are so 
arranged that when they are open there is no current 
whatever passing through the wiring of the crane, mak- 
ing it perfectly safe to handle any part of the machinery 
without fear of shock. 

Jib cranes are provided for serving the tools placed 
along the columns separating the northern half of the 
main bay and western wing. Small portable cranes are 
also furnished mounted upon trucks for the handling of 
lighter loads, but which are still too heavy for a man to 
lift without assistance. On the main floor in the south- 
ern half of the western wing there are 5-ton traveling 
cranes for the convenience of the men there located, the 
hoisting and long travel being driven by 7 and 3 horse- 
power motors, respectively; these motors are operated 
by controllers handled from the floor by means of ropes 
and sheave wheels. 
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Reconstructing the Tramways in Manchester, 
England, 


Manchester is seeking to borrow $4,000,000 for tram- 
way purposes, the scheme comprising the reconstruction 
of the whole of the present track within the city bound- 
ary, the electrical equipment of the whole of the track 
in the city and the outside districts that the corpora- 
tion had already come to an agreement with, the pro- 
vision of 600 cars, and the estimate of construction of 
one carshed to accommodate 252 cars, and also the pre- 
liminary expenses chargeable to capital. At the inquiry 
C. H. Wordingham, city electrical engineer, said that 
the overhead trolley system was that which, in his 
opinion, was best suited to the exigencies of Manchester 
traffic, with a single trolley wire and using the rails as 
a return. As to the various systems of construction 
which were available, he regarded the span wire con- 
struction, with the center running trolley, as the best 
mechanically, while what was called the Aigburth sys- 
tem, with side running trolley, was the best in appear- 
ance. They might use in some streets one system and 
in other streets the second. The poles would be of the 
same strength in all cases, so that in case of need there 
would be no trouble in passing at slight expense from 
one system to the other. He assumed that the Aigburth 
system of construction would be used throughout, and 
therefore the cost of equipment of double track would 
be exactly double that of a single track. This latter, he 
estimated, would approximate $6500 a mile. That 
meant for an overhead equipment of 68 miles in the 
city an estimate of $442,000, with $120,500 for the out- 
side districts. To this he added $82,875 for contingen- 
cies. For bonding the rails and further contingencies 
therewith he put down $84,625, this giving them a total 
of $750,000. In regard to the stations and sub-stations, 
it was the proposal of the committee that no point of the 
pe ws. mane be more than % mile away from the souree 
of supply. 
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The Philadelphia Iron Trade in 1899. 





BY THOMAS HOBSON, 


The most eventful year that the iron trade ever ex- 
perienced is now drawing to a close. It has not been so 
uniformly satisfactory in results as might be supposed 
from the great and rapid advances which have been 
made in prices. When Pig Lron reached $14 to $16 per 
ton buyers took immense quantities; the same thing was 
done on comparatively small advances in plates, sheets, 
bars, &c. Large purchases had been made before prices 
began to show any tendency toward an advance, and 
when 25 to 50 per cent. more was tacked on_ sellers 
gladly accepted almost all the business that was offered 
to them, hoping thereby to secure a fair average. This 
had been good policy in former years, but in this instance 
experience was not a safe teacher. Everything doubled 
in price before manufacturers realized where they were 
at, and as cost in the way of higher wages, &c., began to 
wake serious inroads, it became clear to those who had to 
buy material in the open market that they had given 
away pretty nearly all their profits, and in some cases 
more than that. Then came the usual scramble for de- 
liveries, which intensified the situation without advantage 
to either side. Requirements were undoubtedly much 
greater than had been anticipated, but wherever one car- 
load of iron was needed two or three were asked for, so 
as to be sure of being on the safe side. Buyers bid 
against each other until a good many of the low priced 
contracts were ignored temporarily, or postponed to a 
more convenient season. In this way a somewhat better 
average was secured, and taking everything into account 
there has been no cause for serious complaint, as the 
same policy was adopted along the entire line, and big 
and little had to take the same kind of medicine. Pos- 
sibly it may, after all, have been the best thing that could 
happen, as there is now an opportunity for straightening 
things out, and until some agreement can be made in re- 
gard io next year’s prices deliveries on old contracts can 
be completed, which, in fact, is now very generally being 
done. The question of prices for 1900 is the most diffi- 
cult problem at the present time, but in a general way it 
does not appear likely that there will be very much 
change. Much, of course, will depend upon the course of 
events in South Africa and in the money markets. Apart 
from these uncertainties we might confidently look for a 
bigger year’s business in 1900 than we have had during 
1899. Pendinga readjustment of these questions 4 conserva- 
tive position may be expected, although there is much 
that could be said of an optimistic character. Trade is 
good the world over; Great Britain will consume more 
and produce Jess, and as the Continental ironmasters 
are up to their neck in business there is no country but 
the United States that can be looked to for relief. Our 
exports for the ten months of this year ending with 
October amount to 800,000 tons of iron and steel, without 
counting in machinery, agricultural implements, hard- 
ware, &c. It would not take much of a reduction in 
prices to double that tonnage during the coming year. 
A still more dependable business, however, may be ex- 
pected from the railroads in our own country. A com- 
plete re-equipment to meet new conditions will be an 
imperative necessity in the near future. Some of the 
strongest roads have made a good beginning already, and 
others must follow as quickly as possible. The rail ton- 
nage during the coming year is therefore likely to be the 
heaviest on record, while the orders already entered for 
the heaviest kind of cars, locomotives, bridges, terminals, 
&c., are extraordinarily large. It must be remembered 
that the material for all these equipments is as yet prac- 
tically underground, and bas therefore to furnish a lot of 
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work before it reaches the ultimate consumer. Business 
of this character implies corresponding activity in ma- 
chinery and engineering branches, which are enormous. 
consumers of iron and steel. Shipbuilding is also ex- 
pected to attain larger proportions than ever before, so. 
that taking a broad view of the situation the country has 
abundant cause for satisfaction and thankfulness for 
the measure of prosperity already realized, as well as 
hopeful expectancy for the year which will soon dawn 
upon us. 
Pig Iron. 


The year 1899 has been a record breaker in every sense 
of the word. We closed 1897 with a production of 226.- 
000 tons of pig iron per week, and December of 1898 with 
243,000 tons per week, and we shall doubtless close 1899 
with a production of 300,000 tons per week. Equally 
significant is the fact that stocks on hand at the close of 
1897 were 736,000 tons, and on the corresponding month. 
of last year 506,000 tons, and this year may be safely es- 
timated at less than 150,000 tons. From these figures it 
may be safely assumed that consumption during 1899 has 
averaged considerably over 1,000,000 tons per month. 
Prices during the year more than doubled themselves. 
The first sales in January were on the basis of $11.50 for 
No. 2 X Foundry, at the end of the first quarter of the 
year they had reached $16, at the end of the second quar- 
ter $19, the third quarter $23, since which time sales have 
been made at $24.50 to $25, gradually settling back to 
about $23.75, which may be regarded as a fair average 
at this time. Basic iron and low phosphorus have moved 
in about the same relative proportions, the lowest figures. 
for the former having been $10.75 in January, with a 
steady advance to $23.25 in November. Low phosphorus 
sold at $16 in January, up to $29 in November, and these 
figures for the two specialties named are about as well 
as can be done to-day. The advance in prices has been. 
singularly uniform, and notwithstanding the compara- 
tively high prices now ruling there is not the slightest 
sign of weakening, and what is more remarkable there 
has been no reaction during the entire year. Every ad- 
vance has been maintained, and although periods of dull- 
ness intervened prices remained firm until they made a 
new advance. One year ago we wrote as follows: 

“ With a current output which is now equal to about 
12,250,000 tons per year, and which will probably be in- 
creased to 12,500,000 tons in course of the next three 
months, people say it is astonishing how prices hold up. 
Upon careful consideration, however, it will be seen that 
there is nothing abnormal in it. The iron is wanted, it 
is passing into consumption as rapidly as it is made, and 
there is every reason to believe that the market in 1899 
will be broader and bigger than it was in 1898; therefore, 
why shouldn’t prices advance? The wonder is that they 
have not advanced more,” 

At this time, however, the situation is too complicated 
to venture upon very positive predictions, although the 
indications are favorable for a larger business during the 
first half of the coming year than during the first half of 
the one now closing. One reason for this opinion is that 
the capacity for consumption is greater than it was a 
year ago. Until very recently the supply of pig metal has 
been insuflicient to meet current requirements. This is 
shown by the steady decrease in stocks, but from this 
time forward it is expected that the increased capacity 
for production will become available, so that consump- 
tion will not be retarded as it has been by the scarcity of 
raw material. This does not imply that there is likely to 
be much of a surplus; on the contrary, it looks as though 
whatever increase there may be in production will be 
pretty well offset by increased consumption, but if a 
few thousand tons per week can be piled up during the 
winter months it will do no harm. The margin of supply 
has been too close for comfort, and an increase in stocks 
of a few hundred thousand tons ought not to cause un- 
easiness, although such increase probably would have 
that effect. Nevertheless, if we are to have any increase 
at all it will probably be shown in the January and Feb- 
ruary furnace reports. Prospects for consumption are 
excellent. Probably the greatest impetus to business dur- 
ing the coming year will come (as already mentioned) 
from the railway interests. It is difficult to give close: 
estimates on the rail tonnage, but there is little doubt 
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that it will exceed any former year, the highest to date 
having been 2,139,000 tons, in 1887. The small and mis- 
cellaneous consumers will no doubt require as much or 
more iron than during the present year, and there is also 
a fair probabiiity that the export demand will again as- 
sume important proportions. Prices for some months 
past have not only been a little too high for foreign mar- 
kets, but we have had no iron to spare, and a consider- 
able tonnage which was sold for export was repurchased 
for the home trade. European requirements promise to 
be very large, however, and as ores, fuel, labor and other 
items of cost are growing scarcer and dearer, it is not un- 
likely that they will be heavy purchasers of American 
iron during the coming year. The war in South Afric: 
will make a serious inroad on British trade, as they will 
be compelled to use more, and at the same time to pro- 
duce less; but, as we said befofe, the question of the 
greatest importance at this time is in regard to-prices. It 
was easy enough to see the trend of the market last 
year, but it is not so to-day. The immediate prospect, 
however, does not favor the idea of lower prices, but the 
reverse, and would be still more so if the financial situa- 
tion was better. It cannot be said to be bad as regards 
the manufacturing and mercantile interests, it is distinct- 
ly good, in fact, but with such an uneasy feeling in the 
leading money centers there must necessarily be some 
hesitation until the clouds roll by. The cost of produc- 
tion will be high,and unless some unforeseen calamity oc- 
curs there is not going to be much surplus of iron during 
the coming year. The recent falling off in demand is of 
less significance than the continued firmness in prices. 
The time has not arrived yet when makers of pig iron are 
seeking a market, or when they are lowering their prices 
in anticipation of such an event. This is conclusive evi- 
dence of strength as regards the present situation, and so 
far as can be seen there is nothing in the near future 
likely to be of a less favorable character. Sudden and 
unforeseen developments which are beyond all human 
foresight may occur and thereby change the entire sit- 


uation, but apart from these iron is not likely to go 
much, if anything, below present prices, and under 


favorable conditions, such as an early termination of the 
war in South Africa and a settled money market, the 
chances are rather in favor of a higher range of prices 
during the next six months than during the six months 
now closing. 

As regards the Eastern group of furnaces, the pros- 
pects are more favorable than for some years past. The 
reputation which they have had for a high quality of iron 
has been specially in evidence during the past year, and 
the output of most of the furnaces could have been sold 
many times over if the iron could have been spared. Im- 
provements have been made by nearly all the companies, 
and the Warwick Iron & Steel Company have contracted 
for an additional furnace. which it is needless to say will 
be of the most modern and up to date type. The ore sup- 
ply will also be on a more ample scale than of late 
years, the sources of supply will include Cuba and New- 
foundland, besides a large increase from the Jersey and 
other local mines. Important results are confidently 
looked for in this direction, and, to say the least, Eastern 
Pennsylvania expects to hold its own in the forward 
movements of the coming year. 

The range of prices for tidewater 


deliveries during 
each month of the year was as follows: 


JANUARY. 

Ee PPC ee ee ween eee ee eee $12.00 to $12.50 
PR os So ce 0:8 G6. bu8 hw in laa ea OR 11.50 to 11.75 
I ILEON 5.05 )u 5 SN Je 0 oud SUSE W.d ke So wre aI 11.00 to 11.25 
ET EET CCE Tee 10.75 to 11.00 
a a aa i ih ca tat aie A: WI A is SAD 10.75 to 11.00 


Low phosphorus 


Dn iret BO SN inh ile ea Ru, Eby ane 16.00 to 16.50 
FEBRUARY. 
ee ob” rere ee 
ee 8 5 5 1a lp ik 9S. aS asd a oe ola 12.25to 12.50 
I EE, CONN so a's ack wire Wi 'e.9.0 re Aa eee ete 11.50 to 11.75 
ss a's. 5s ak 6 de a 00 8,05 eee 11.00 to 11.25 
Re, Ie 2 < 510.60 's ss v0.9 t's gets ccses eens 16.50 to 17.00 
MARCH 
ee ee eee eee en ee ee ee $16.50 to $17.00 
. bw |) OES ot te eee 15.75 to 16.25 
MMe te te he, oo.n oo cd wb leek Gbinale eee 15.25 to 15.50 
EN, WARE ate Dela c id =k didc a5 p Boe ore & Baie F e-0Ok 15.00 to 15.25 
EES SEE OE, COCO OPE TE EE 18.50 to 19.50 
6 ge ie acm, & wine hm dd le mee 15.25 to 15.50 
APRIL. 
Joe a, SEA 
se ernie Sik tint ea leo wale a Gibl a dee wee 15.75 to 16.25 
EN ghd ka Rane ints Sb & thi 0, Ri b'OIE plow & wld w Le 15.25to 15.50 
a SU 15.00 to 15.25 
Ras hes POL Gate ete t es cass © a6 6 ecb nwo 15.00 to 15.25 
Se eer Bee re 19.50 to 20.00 
MAY 
On oc PMEEY, 20 50s 06 brie eu ede sdsicas.de< $16.75 to $17.25 
eet Aegan diy ee te en eS 16.00 to 16.50 
Ly Sb a 4 ee pain ota od eee 15.50 to 15.75 
aera FSS fs cl C Lie sib-o tale ols.c'd owalea 15.75 to 16.00 
alah baits w See Ep bis das bee ale 19.50 to 20.00 
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JUNE. 
No. 1 Te as I OE Ae ea Sard Phe $20.00 to . 
Gk) RN ss hicks io ck Wace os dks Cdaiele td MEER 18.50 to $19. 50° » 
No. 2 RG Seats Bre snd ck As Grercig orp) « gyeid Soeecasy ..-+ 17.50 to 18.00 
SOERENEIEE MONEE IEGIR. nce osc e ce view secteecqeees 17.00 to 17.50 
Se 00 eee) Saas tS AE ae eS 18.50 to 19.00 
Bessemer ...... winks le 3 se RB aa hic’ coek & Sees 20.00 to 21.00 
JULY 
= 1 ee Ne ee nce aw 26 02 08 + Ree Ne ores $20.50 to $21 OU 
FS GMI a an wo 0.0.0 we ede ae Vian 20.00 to 20.75 
No: BION sien as tien: slew his told tid bh od ily bie ere ais 19.25 to 19.50 
Standard MUN RAIRINS <n Ac. s. obu ww eed Oot hy Me a eee 18.00 to 18.25- 
DE COUN ond ceo vwalel a «ccm ae at's Ob daees 20.50 to 21.00 
SSS SS OE A ee REPS PAO EE So 20.00 to 21.00 
eS) Ee PIS RET CP re ire oc i 25.00 to 26.00” 
' AUGUST 
Te VE ON, os nc swe eiule s mais a'ale.c eae eee $22.50 to $23.00 
NB aT 8 acre ee Sais SS Ps eS ¥s 7 21.25 to 22.00 
A EES. x ervids isk wtc us xvia seh hx sia ae 48 20.00 to 20.25 
NE EDD DUO 6 ik. Soak ks nmhig. vie sO ene aeF 18.50 to 19.00 
PRA dy ae ee ia tate cet ee 22.50 to 23.00 
IN an Ca Se Sibi orto bates Clb dt wed clalele aialdy 21.50 to 22.50 
LON \QROSDNOTOGE « 0:6 6 6.0165. 0s 9 olan oe Hs 954,050 Id oly we 26.00 to 27.00 
SEPTEMBER. 
eames SI al Se ag aden! ace Weel ale eo eee eee wo 50 to oy 00 
PEG tk, PO alse ols dhe MA s/o 5 Paice eae Melldind 22.50 to 23.00 
Gir es bia Sins ela + aldsiee oe asagaxqga ds 21.00 to 21.50 
AE NS on kn 5.0 innerie. cm cma neen men's 19.50 to 20.00 
date ath aly & heals 9 we vlatie oc Baked ane 23.00 to 23.25 
SIPC a's o aictale fe sick. Cah a abe bids bles dete 25.00 to 26.00 
RON i ss sinc 9 ove age « Foes ote anes 27.50 to 28.00 
OCTOBER. 
No. 1 FOE eect welesaddevee wens’ $23.50 to $24.00 
No. 2 Oe PR aii in ca Lies. oh Si eS He Halen d 22.75 to 23.00 
ee ee eee eee eee eee 21.50 to 21.75 
SC NY SI SNES a a c6id swig 8. 0.d hone oo oe ap bine 19.75 to 20.00 
SINGS siatce ola tnas O Ce want abe Mee Del so oboe ee -25 to 23.50 
Pee COUN ais. tn driv ewewaclecncms 25.00 to 26.00 
ee enn ee 27.50 to 28.00 
, NOVEMBER 
TGs DENG os i ini a ee oe Corieidogstesannus $25.00 to $25.50 
aE Na. dirs s 6.0m ¥0 WNcie ba ae ee 23.25 to 24.25 
Ses I a 6 a 5s 450s: a cig oi Bm) AIR Alea MRT 22.25 to 22.75 
IE EEE BONN o's ona ake esa meine cele ema 20.25to 21.00 
II sae nro odd 0.0) 'nt 0: 4 nadie Bw doe hae mar gral eee - 283.00 to 23.50 
MUON CUMIAIGRED 5 6 x. 60.00 tab cueew scum enen 25.00 to 26.00 
Low phosphorus, f.o.b. cars furnace............ 27.00 to 28.00 
DECEMBER, 
sq oS «2 sa) 5 ila clean & aa ocaela egret = 00 to $25. 4 
Rc I aio) si 4:6 winaianh  alekah aiace Kgeaereiane 3.25 to 24.2 
No 2 “SRE era mee tor eee ay ee 32°35 to 22. i> 
I GO sn sca ceeceducentens 20.25 to 21.00 
a takes ig ees ii tan ov dav thats clo a ai ead ee ae 22.75 to 23.00 
pete ane NN Te en meee. hae 25.00 to 26.00 
low phosphorus, f.o.b. cars Wess scaveens ss 27.00 to 28.00 
Billets. 


Prices have ruled extraordinarily high, and for several 

months it was almost impossible to get steel. Prices be- 
gan in January at about $19, but a month later they were 
advanced to $23, the next month to $27, in April to $28, 
May to $30, June to $34, July to $36, August to $40, and’ 
from that date, to and including part of November, any- 
where from $40 to $42. During the present month stren- 
uous attempts have been made to get prices down to # 
lower level, some think $32 to $35 would be high enough, 
but so far makers have not come anywhere near to those 
figures, and show no disposition to do so. They might, 
perhaps, do $56 to $87 on firm offers from the right kind 
of buyers, but so far as known, neither side has named 
definite prices on anything like large lots. Advices from 
reliable parties in London, however, are to the effect 
that American steel has been offered at $35 delivered at 
British ports, and it is also believed that lots of 25,000 
to 50,000 tons have been offered at about that figure de- 
livered to American mills, but as yet the situation is still 
unsettled. ‘The stand off is prolonged somewhat by the 
act that overdue steel is being delivered, which relieves: 
consumers temporarily. At this writing, therefore, it is: 
impossible to say what will be done in regard to next: 
year’s prices, but it is surprising how firm makers are,, 
considering the continued abstention of buyers. 


Finished Material. 


There is no year on record that will compare with 
1899 as regards the volume of business and the extra- 
ordinary advance in prices. There is not a mill in the 
country that has not been able to run full time, and to 
full capacity, except at very short intervals. Some: 
articles more than doubled their prices, the highest point 
having been reached in October, when ordinary plates 
sold as high as 3.1 cents, and in some cases for immediate 
delivery as high as 3.25 cents was paid. Bars sold as 
high as 2.3 cents, angles and beams 2.75‘to 3 cents. These 
were emergency prices, however, and were not repre- 
sentative of the entire market. The output at all the 
mills has been extraordinary, yet for months past there 
was a chronic condition of scarcity. 

The coming year is expected to show a vast increase in 
the output of plates by the Eastern mills. Harrisburg, 


Coatesville, Chester and Danville, Pa., and Wilmington. 
Del., will add enormously to the productive capacity, and 
as some of these plaits, such as the Lukens at Coates- 
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ville and the Diamond Steel at Wilmington, will have the 
most modern and the most perfect appliances, they may 
be counted upon to hold their own against all comers. It 
would be a bold assertion to say that manufacturers will 
have it as easy during the coming year as they have had 
it during 1899, as the capacity for plate production will 
be so greatly increased, and while there may be business 
enough to go around, it will be the longest pole that will 
bring down the persimmons. 

Prices will probably depend upon the cost of raw ma- 
terial more than they have this year, but there is plenty 
of margin to come and go on. The bar and skelp mills 
have had an extraordinarily good year, and have excel- 
lent prospects for the coming year. Prices look high 
compared with what they have been for several years 
past, but, comparatively speaking, they are lower than 
any article on the list, and on any further decline would 
be likely to develop a large export demand. Present 
prices in Great Britain are £10 10s., equal to $51.20, while 
prices here at 2.10 cents f.o.b. would be $47.20, leaving a 
margin of about $4 per ton for shipping and other 
charges. There is, therefore, an element of security in 
the bar trade which is not so much in evidence in some 
other lines. The structural mills have also had an excel- 
lent year,and prospects for 1900 are regarded as very sat- 
isfactory. Bridge builders and structural mills, such as 
the Phoenix and Pencoyd, have made world wide rec- 
ords, and as these plants are kept fully abreast with the 
times, their position is practically unassailable. The works 
at Pottstown are gradually getting into position, and 
the Pottstown Iron & Steel Company are also expected 
to begin operations in course of a few weeks from now. 
Plenty of work is in prospect, however, and there is little 
doubt that there will be enough to go around, unless 
some extraordinary conditions intervene. Fluctuations 
in prices during the year were as follows, although con- 
siderably more was sometimes paid to secure immediate 
shipment: 

JANUARY. 
Refined bars. ..1.15c. 


FEBRUARY. 
Refined bars. . .1.20c. 
MARCH. 
Refined bars. ..1.50c. 
APRIL. 
Refined bars. . .1.50c. 
MAY. 
Refined bars. . .1.50c. 
JUNE. 
Refined bars. . 


Plates, %4-inch... Angles. ..1.40c. 


Plates, 44-inch... Angles 


Plates, Y-inch... Angles. ..1. 


Pilates, Y-inch... Angles. ..1.55 


Plates, Y4-inch... Angles. . .1.65c 


Plates, inch... .2.00c. Angles...1. 
JULY. 
Refined bars.. 
AUGUST. 


tefined bars.. .2. 


Plates, 4-inch.. .2. .2.10c. Angles. ..2.25 


Plates, 44-inch. ..2.75c Angles... 
SEPTEMBER. 

Refined bars. ..2.15¢ 
OCTOBER, 
Refined bars. . 
NOVEMBER. 
Refined bars. . .2.20c. 


Plates, 4-inch... Angles. . .2.40c. 


Plates, \4-inch.. .3.10c. .2.20c. Angles. ..2.40c. 


Plates, 44-inch. . .2.75c. Angles. . .2.40c. 
DECEMBER. 


Refined bars. . 


Plates, Y4-inch.. .2.55c. oa. 20, 


Angles. ..2.40c. 
Old Material, 


In no department of the iron trade have there 
been greater changes than in Old Material. Prices at 
the beginning of the year were abnormally low, but 
steadily advanced until about a month ago, when it was 
evident that the limit had been reached so far as 1899 
was concerned. ‘The difficulty in securing pig iron and 
steel billets and other primary materials caused an im- 
mense demand for the various grades of old material, 
some of which commanded extremely high prices at 
times. 

During the past two or three weeks, however, there 
has been a gradual shrinkage in the demand, although 
less than might have been expected, considering the 
fact that the largest consumers retired from the market 
coincident with refusals froin the railways to accept 
further shipments to some of the leading consuming 
centers until several hundred cars were released, which 
were on the sidings at such points as Harrisburg, Colum- 
bia, Lebanon, &c. The following will show the range 
of prices month by month for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 


JANUARY. 
Cast borings 
ee turnings 


$7.58 to $7.75 
Machinery cast i 


50 to 8.75 


Choice railway scrap 
Iron axles 
Steel axles 
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FEBRUARY. 


Cast borings $8.00 to $8.2 
uy rongat turnings 9.00 to 9.2 
Machinery cast 

Old car wheels 

Heavy steel scrap 

Iron rails 

Choice railway scrap 

Iron axles 

Steel axles. 


Cast borings.... 
Wrought turnings 
Machinery cast. 

Old car wheels 
Heavy steel scrap 
Iron rails 

Choice railway scrap 
Iron axles 

Steel axles 


Cast borings 
Wrought turnings 
Machinery cast 

Old car wheels 
Heavy steel scrap 
Iron rails 

Choice railway scrap 
Iron axles 


Cast borings. . 

Wrought turnings 

Machinery cast 

Car wheels 

Heavy steel scrap 

Iron rails 

a cis ie bn ne 0 0,8 Bt6'd ed aie b ae 
Iron axles 


$11.00 to $11.25 
11.50 to 12.00 
14.25 

16.50 

15.50 

. 20.00 

\ 20.00 
23.00 to 25.00 
17.00 to 17.5@ 


Machinery cast 
Old car wheels... . 
Heavy steel scrap 
Iron rails 

No. 1 railway scrap 
Iron axles 

Steel axles 


SS EO ON EEE EEE FP 
Wrought turnings ; #388 to eT 


Machinery cast 
Old car wheels 
Heavy steel scrap 
Iron rails 

No. 1 railway scrap 
Iron axles 


Cast borings $11.00 to $11.25 
Wrought turnings 25 0 Sit 
Machinery cast : 430 isp 
Old car wheels 

Heavy steel scrap................ 

MEO. sukiisktiwne ck Sece ides 

No. 1 railway scrap 

Iron axles 


SEPTEMBER. 


PP ND ca hic das Odie ke evn kaccene 

INN CEM Sk ec rae Tene ert to . 
Machinery cast : 

Old car wheels 

Heavy steel scrap 

Iron rails 

No. 1 railway scrap 

Iron axles 


OCTOBER, 


PO PE eT nN 5 
nr Peemins 2h atte neeseress $13.75 to $ 
Machinery cast 

Old car whecls 

Heavy steel scrap 

SEG. GG iss kis 0.0.6 6 d-wa.o ee 

No. 1 railway scrap 

Iron axles 


NOVEMBER. 


TT ee 

Wrought turnings 

Machinery cast 

Old car wheels 

tg a, scrap 

DCR S 6 6 Shp 548 6h an seabed O46 sabe wink hE 

No. 1 railway scrap 38.00 15 
Iron axles 


DECEMBER. 


Cast borings... $14.00 t 

ie al aon tee Sy wk we ann bee eine . 0 $14.50 
renee turnings 15.25 to 15.75 
Machinery cast 17.00 to 18.00 
Old car wheels 21.00 to 22.00 
NN SE en ete eee 20.00 to 20.50 
oS See : 29.00 
No. 1 railway scrap , 
Iron axles 
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Advance in Use of Electricity. 


At the recent meeting of the British Institution of 
Hlectrical Engineers, Prof. Silvanus P. Phompson, the 
new president, delivered his inaugural address, in the 
course of which he pointed to the increased use in teleg- 
raphy of automatic methods of sending. The use of 
the automatic transmitter is extending in cable service, 
and on the continent and in America the advantages of 
the Wheatstone automatic are being recognized. The 
use of alternating currents of a fairly high frequency 
is also receiving attention, and the substitution of del- 
icate optical receivers, worked by photography, for the 
relays and recorders previously employed has opened 
out a further field. With regard to sub-marine cables, 
there is still the old difficulty that no improvements in 
apparatus at the ends of the cable would get rid of the 
sluggishness inherent in the cable itself, if canstructed 
on the traditional patterns, and the suggestion he him- 
self made in 1893, that a cable should be constructed 
with a series of self inductive artificial leaks of high 
resistance distributed along its length to combat its dis- 
tributive capacity, appears too radical to be acceptable 
to the authorities. It is singular that the properties of 
the rare earths which form the foundation of the in- 
vention of the Welsbach mantle have not been turned to 
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Moreover, it introduces the risks attendant on the use of 
brushes—risks that have led the insurance companies to 
prescribe that all motors with commutators should be 
put in fire proof inclosures. 


— « 
—— 





The Bristol Round Recording Pressure Gauge. 


The illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2, show exterior and 
interior views of a new round recording presssure gauge 
that is being pla -ed on the market by the Bristol Com- 
pany of Waterbury, Conn. This new form has been de- 
signed to meet a demand for a recording gauge at a 
lower price than their standard gauges. A special fea- 
ture of the round form is that the dial is located slightly 
eccentrically to the main body of the case, thus allow- 
ing sufficient space on lower side of the dial for the pen 
arm to pass out between the dial and case. 

Fig. 1 shows the front of the gauge complete and 
ready for application. Fig. 2 shows the interior con- 
struction of the instrument and the extreme simplicity 
upon which its accuracy and durability depend to a large 
degree. The pen arm is directly attached to the free 
end of a tube of flattened cross section which is bent into 
a helical form. 

she tendency of the pressure applied is to straighten 





Fig. 2. 


THE BRISTOL ROUND RECORDING GAUGE. 


account in electric illumination before the invention of 
the Nernst lamp—for the commercial introduction of 
which electrical engineers are still waiting expectantly 
—but in the meantime a far more important factor in 
the economic struggle remains in the reduction of the 
high prime cost of electric wiring. Could electric house 
wiring be caried out as simply and cheaply as the put- 
ting in of gas pipes an enormous advance might be con- 
fidently expected; but so long as station engineers and 
fire insurance iuspectors insist on having both wires in- 
sulated and refuse to allow an uninsulated or semi-insu- 
lated return, so long will this advance be delayed. In 
the public distribution of electric energy a revolution is 
being effected. Ten years ago a distribution at 6 miles 
from the generating station was looked upon askance 
by many engineers; to-day it is recognized that the 
secret of economical work is to generate on the large 
scale and distribute over large areas at an appropriately 
high voltage. The great superiority of alternating cur- 
rents for motive power and all long distance work is 
becoming more apparent every day, though the con- 
tinuous curent, of course, remains the only species ad- 
missible for electrolytic work with all its rapidly grow- 
ing applications in the chemical industries. Only a 
short time ago alternating currents were decried on the 
alleged ground that alternating current motors were not 
self starting. But the simple truth is that continuous 
eurrents will not work motors at all, and the sole func- 
tion of the costly commutator that is an integral part 
of every so called continuous current motor is to com- 
mute a continuous current into an alternating one. 


or uncoil the helical tube which causes the pen arm to 
move over the range of the chart without the necessity 
of any intervening multiplying devices. 


_— 
—— 





New Swedish Ironclads. 


The Swedish Government has accepted the offers 
from the Kockum Engineering Company, the Berzsund 
Engineering Company, and that of the New Motala En- 
gineering Company and the Lindholmen Engineering 
Company jointly to build each a first-class ironclad, the 
prices being respectively $640,000, about $750,000, and 
about $750,000. The Government has also placed at the 
disposal of the naval authorities the necessary funds 
(about $1,500,000) for the completion of the first-class 
ironclad “ Drietigheten,” for the building of four torpedo 
boats, and for the providing of new war ship material. 
The Swedish naval authorities have declined the tenders 
received for armor and armament, and the Government 
has recommended the authorities to further negotiate 
ahout armament, so as to secure cheap offers. With 
regard to the armament, the Government has, some time 
ago, ordered from the Borfors Gullspang Company 21 
and 15 cm. guns for two of the above-mentioned iron- 
clads, and the Stockholm Weapon Factory and the 
Finspong Company have since received orders for 20 
57 mm. rapid firing guns for the above ironclads, and 
27 similar guns for older war ships. Contracts have not 
yet been signed as regards the third of the new ironclads, 
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but these are aiso likely to be placed within the country. 
Altogether Swedish firms have secured nearly the whole 
of these important contracts. 


—<—<—____ 


The Dalton Ditch Digging Machine 





An ingenious machine, which has just been perfected, 
for the purpose of digging ditches or trenches is here- 
with illustrated. Its utility has been practically demon- 
strated by John A. McGarry & Co., 189 Racine avenue, 
Chicago, who have recently been filling contracts for 
‘gaprovements on the Evanston Park addition to North 
Evanston, Ill MeGarry & Co. had several miles of 
sewer and water ditch to dig under their contracts. 
Wishing to avoid the expense and annoyance of the 
ordinary methods of hand labor, they arranged with a 
local inventor, Richard Dalton of Wilmette, who had 
been experimenting for years with a ditch digging ma- 
chine, and had up to that time met with but slight en- 
couragement in his efforts in that direction, to use his 
invention on this work. The machine proved a revela- 
tion, One trial convinced the contractors that it would 
revolutionize the business of digging ditches for ordi- 
nary sewer and water work. 

The action of the machine is quite novel, and, al- 


THE DALTON DITCH 


though crudely built, it has done its work to the entire 
satisfaction of the engineers of the city of Evanston, 
surprising them by the eflicieney of its operation. <A de- 
scription of the machine is as follows: 

The actual excavating is performed by a series of 
plows attached to the radial arms of a large wheel about 
12 feet in diameter, which is driven at its circumference 
by a sprocket chain from a smaller sprocket wheel on 
the engine shaft of a portable engine forming part of 
the machine. The plows extend a little further out 
than the mouths of the buckets, of which latter there 
are four on each side of the wheel. When the wheel is 
rotated, the plows loosen the earth, and as the earth 
falls away from the plows it slides into the buckets. 
These buckets are fastened at the end of a hinged ra- 
dial arm, whose other end is attached near the axle of 
the wheel. When these arms, which are locked during 
the operation of filling, reach a little above the level of 
the top of the ditch, the lock disengages, and they 
swing out on either side of the machine, and in the rev- 
olution of the wheel dump their loads on either bank, 
and further on in the revolution they fall back by grav- 
ity to the wheel, are automatically locked, and on their 
downward course pick up another load, and so on. The 
machine is mounted on wheels, and as it digs is moved 
forward by a chain 200 to 300 feet long, attached at one 
end to a temporarily fixed post and wound by means of 
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a ratchet wheel and chain pulleys driven by the same 
engine that operates the plows. 

By means of liners placed between the tire of the 
wheel and the various radial arms, the width of the 
ditch excavated can be anywhere from 30 to 72 inches. 
By a rocker arm arrangement pivoted on the road 
wheels of the machine the ditch can be made of any 
depth up to 8% feet with the machine now in use. Its 
capactty on this particular work has been up to 470 
lineal feet of ditch per day of 9 hours, 6 feet deep and 
3 feet wide, in a very tough kind of stony hard pan, with 
only four or five men required in its operation. This is 
almost 1 foot a minute. The fact is obvious that it dis- 
places a great deal of hand labor, and therefore will de- 
cidedly cheapen the cost of excavating ditches. 


-_— 
— 


The Consolidations and the [Money [arket. 





Charles S. Fairchild, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
concluded a paper read before the American Economic 
Association at Ithaca, N. Y., with the following para- 
graph: As to the effect upop the money market of all 
these new securities, it is hard to say. It must be re- 
membered that the great bulk of them are in the hands 
of the cwners of the original constituent properties. It 
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must also be remembered that the cash capital provided 
upon the formatien of the new corporation has taken 
from the money market a large amount of industrial 
commercial paper; in its place is the borrowing upon 
the securities of the new corporations. As to what pro- 
portion the one bears to the other, there are no data to 
be had. At a venture, however, I would say that there 
is little, if any, more money ioaned now upon the shares 
of new industrial combinations than there would be now 
loaned upon the business paper of the constituent con- 
cerns had the combinations not been formed. Of course I 
say this bearing in mind the demand for money accom- 
modation that would have been caused by the present 
business and manufacturing activity. Probably the 
places where, the loans are made have been changed. 
More comes upon New York and the business centers, 
and less upon the banks in the places where the separate 
factories are. This may partially account for the greater 
money pressure in New York with comparative ease in 
the interior. All of this will, however, soon adjust itself 
by the aid of the rapid communication given by railroads 
and telegraphs, and the business world will move on 
with certainly no more rapid changes up and down in 
the future than in the past. In the meantime prudence 
and judgment must be used that the unworthy may not 
have undue opportunities, and also that the worthy may 
not be unduly repressed. A great help and safeguard 
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would be some well devised plan of publicity as to cor- 
porate earnings and expenses. 
OO ———— 


The Coshocton Rolling Mill Company.—The plant 
of the Coshocton Rolling Mill Company of Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, is rapidly nearing completion. Two sheet mills 
will be placed in operation on or about February 1, and 
another will be added in early spring. While the plant 
is small, it will be equipped with every convenience for 
reducing labor cost and producing a fine quality of work. 
The machinery is all new, and is designed to meet the re- 
quirements for heavy tonnage, no expense being spared 
to lead to ultimate decreased cost of operating. The 
company will place on the market common and cold 
rolled sheets annealed to any required temperature for 
special purposes. They propose also to make a specialty 
of their registered and patented brand, Beard’s Royal 
Blue Sheet Steel. This material is to be clean rolled 
and carefully annealed, the aim being to make every 
sheet of uniform blue color, the quality to be such that 
it can then be used in place of much more expensive 
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venience by the interruption of such communication. It 
is said that if this system fails to operate satisfactorily a 
cable will be laid across the lake. 


——in, 
se 


A New Automobile Record. 





An article in the Electrical World and Engineer de- 
scribes a run recently made by an automobile from 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City. The vehicle was built 
by the Columbia & Electrical Vehicle Company and was 
titted with a storage battery made by the Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company. The battery consisted of 48 cells, 
each containing 11 plates. They were arranged in four 
boxes of 12 cells each. Each box measured 3814 inches 
long by 73; inches wide by 12% inches high, and when 
mounted ready for service the total weight was 980 
pounds. The capacity of the battery, discharged..at 22 
ampere rate, was 154 ampere hours. The motor was 
mounted in a self contained case pivoted on the rear 
axle and supported vertically by means of a spring car- 


Fig. 2.—End View. 


THE 
material. The officers of the company are A. Beard, 
president; W. C. Bryant, secretary; D. A. Raiff, treas- 


urer. The operating department will be under the charge 
of William E. Ward, superintendent, formerly of At- 
lanta, Ind. Mr. Beard’s family has been prominent in 
the iron trade in England for generations, and nearly all 
the rollers who will be engaged with the new company 
are direct descendants of the men who worked along- 
side Mr. Beard'’s ancestors. They have been ‘selected 
on account of their knowledge and skill in this particuar 
line of industry.. The company expect to be ready to 
make deliveries on or about December 15. We are re- 
quested to say that the report that this company are 
offering black plates for tinning is not true. 
a 


According to press accounts the Ann Arbor Railroad 
has closed a contract with the Marconi people for ap- 
paratus to operate a system of wireless telegraphy in 
connection with the car ferry business of that road across 
Lake Michigan. One office is to be at Frankfort, Mich., 
on the east side of the lake, and the other at Menominee, 
Mich., on the west side, the distance between the two 
points being 83 miles. A direct line between the two 
points passes across the peninsula to the east of Green 
Bay. At present the railroad company must depend for 
telegraphic communication upon a line around the lake, 
through Chicago, and, quite frequently, during stormy 
weather, the company are put to a good deal of incon- 
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ried on the reaches. This gave the motor a spring sus- 
pension and maintained it at all times at the proper 
distance from the axle to keep the gears in mesh. The 
motor was series wound, designed for a capacity of 25 
amperes at 80 volts and 1000 revolutions per minute. The 
gear reduction was single, but each rear wheel was 
driven. The total weight of the vehicle ready for service 
without batteries was 1200 pounds. The total weight 
with the batteries was 2180 pounds. The total weight 
with the passengers and impedimenta, 2600 pounds. 

The controller: gave three speeds ahead and two to 
the rear. ‘The necessary electrical instruments to take 
the readings desired were located on the foot -board and 
possible of observation at all times. A 28-inch Veeder 
cyclometer was attached to the front right wheel, so 
that it could be easily read by the occupant of the right 
seat. 

The record of the run is as follows: 


Total distance trayeled........ need inikcan kat cca ene > eedenoue 100 miles, 
POMEe CH INN 2. obec accu anes © occ es aduece towns 7 hours, 45 min. 
Average speed in miles per hour, total time....... bbieweg 2.5 Thames 12. 

Voltage just before finishing 100th mile...............+-- 78 at 22 amp. 
Total kilowatt-hours expended...... sa ee Joe delesdeedwbticn vex vsvdipol 
TOSSL RIG WES-NOURG. Of CROTHO.< .:. .. cncccwevocecen4.40. pieadie 20.9 
Cost of charge at six cents per kilowatt-hour...... siessPddduatas $1.25 
Cost per mil€......c.ce..00- Sudo deeeenaedpaddierciedeceiay: sbhigsbamead 14%e. 


The best previous record for an electric automobile 
on one charge of the storage battery was 136 km., or 84.4 
miles, at an average speed of 11.6 miles per hour. The 
weight of the battery was 2000 pounds. 
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The Chicago Iron Trade in 1899. 


BY GEORGE W. COPE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Features, 


A review of the iron trade of 1899 cannot be written 
without the use of superlatives. Extravagant expres- 
sions are necessary. Ordinary phrases do not convey 
the full meanings of the remarkable events transpiring 
in this year of wonders. Those who wished for all the 
business they could possibly handle not only got it, but 
were offered more. The streams of commerce rose above 
their banks and the country was flooded. From January 
to December, in most branches of the iron trade, the 
flood did not subside, but is still running high. And the 
long-looked for boom in prices came. It had failed to 
appear in 1898, although that was a year of steadily in- 


creasing demand and great activity in general trade, and - 


a great deal of business for long deliveries was placed 
at very low prices early in 1899 under the presumption 
by the sellers that the same conditions would continue 
and that production was too heavy to permit much of a 
rise. - The boom was not so great as that of 1879-80, 
prices stopping considerably short of the apex of that 
phenomenal upward movement, but it was great enough 
to shatter the prophecies so freely made of recent years 
that “ pig iron will never again see $20 or perhaps even 
$15.’ So completely has the trade been upset by the mar- 
velous happenings of the year that men are now prone 
to rush to the other extreme and express their conviction 
that never again will the world see such low prices for 
iron and steel as prevailed in 1897 and 1898. The world 
at large was never so hungry for iron and steel as in 
1899, and its appetite still seems unappeased. 

Chicago was as hungry in 1899 as the rest of the 
world, if not more so. The demand in that market, which 
had in the previous year far outrun all local sources of 
supply, became still heavier, and distant producing cen- 
ters were much more largely drawn upon. Prices at last 
rose sufficiently high to enable idle works not equipped 
for cheap production to be repaired and started. Blast 
furnaces were thus gradually blown in, until now not 
an idle furnace can be found in the district contiguous to 
Chicago, while all rolling mills and steel works are run- 
ning except those which have been dismantled in whole 
or in part. The productive capacity of all the works has 
been steadily increased. Improvements have been made 
in the equipment of steel works and rolling mills to get 
out a much larger tonnage. But with every piece of ma- 
chinery strained to the utmost, the wants of consumers 
have never wholly been. satisfied during the year. In 
fact, at times the operations of manufacturing establish- 
ments were impeded by inability to get sufficient sup- 
plies of materials. Steel works were forced to shut down 
for days to await an accumulation of pig iron. Foun- 
dries lost considerable time for the same reason. Machine 
shops and railroad shops had much difficulty in getting 
the proper sizes of finished iron and steel to make re- 
pairs. Famine conditions were thus approached very 
closely, being especially acute during the summer 
months, when outdoor activities were being most vigor- 
ously prosecuted. As autumn approached a most annoy- 
ing shortage of cars developed and for this reason sup- 
plies in many cases became more precarious than ever, 
and manufacturing establishments were seriously handi- 
eapped. Coal and coke became difficult to get, and rose 
rapidly in price. The scarcity of coke and its slow deliv- 
ery through lack of cars made life a burden to furnace 
owners, whose clamorous customers took no excuses for 
the failure of a furnace to make its maximum output 
and keep them constantly supplied. 


The causes of the year’s activity are not hard to find. 
Two great interests, agriculture and transportation, en- 
joyed continued prosperity, while the eountry as a 
whole was free from disturbing influences. The Western 
farmers were so prosperous that their local banks had 
money to loan in the cities. They paid off mortgages, 
improved their buildings, bought more implements and 
indulged in long-desired luxuries. The railroad compa- 
nies had plenty of agricultural products to haul, enjoyed 
a free movement of merchandise, carried more passen- 
gers, and reported increased earnings every month. 
They bought all kinds of material more freely, including 
rails, locomotives, cars, and steel for new bridges. Their 
purchases were on a grander scale than ever before 
known, and the manufacturers thus favored gave orders 
to other manufacturers which were record breakers. 
Thus a contract for 50,000 tons of bar iron was made 
at one time, while at another a single order was given 
for 35,000 tons. The implement manufacturers also pur- 
chased and consumed larger quantities of iron and stee} 
than ever before. The Chicago establishments in this 
line expanded their facilities greatiy, to be able to handle 
the increased trade which poured in on them. Witb 
these great interests exceptionally prosperous, the influ- 
ence of better times was felt in every hamlet and at al- 
most every fireside. Hardware merchants and dealers 
in house furnishing goods could hardly get their orders 
filled fast enough. They carried small stocks in 1897 
and 1898 because they had no confidence in anything af- 
ter the shaking out of 1893 to 1896, but they also car- 
ried small stocks in 1899 because their goods went out 
as fast as they came in. ; 

Chicago assumed much more importance in the irop 
trade in 1899 by reason of its becoming the headquarters 
of so many of the largest interests in the world in the 
manufacture of iron and steel. The American Steel & 
Wire Company, and the American Tin Plate Company 
had selected the city as their headquarters in the latter 
part of 1898, but the list was extended in 1899 by the ac- 
cession of the National Steel Company, the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, and the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company. The location of the general offices 
of these companies in Chicago brought to the city a great 
deal of business and added considerably to its impor- 
tance as a financial as well as commercial center. The 
hope had been entertained that the prestige thus ac- 
quired by the city would not only be maintained but in- 
creased. Unfortunately, however, two of these compa- 
nies—namely, the National Steel Company, and the 
American Tin Plate Company, have decided to remove 
their general offices to New York City. 

Considerable expansion of local productive facilities 
is promised in the next year or two. These improve- 
ments are mainly connected with the works of the IIli- 
nois Steel Company at South Chicago and Milwaukee. 
but some wholly new enterprises are contemplated, 
which may or may not be of considerable magnitude. 
It is somewhat surprising that, while the establishments 
in and about Chicago consuming iron and steel have 
wonderfully increased the production has by no means 
kept pace with it. Yet the advantages of the city for the 
assemblage of raw materials and their conversion into 
marketable forms are of a high order, especially whep 
the proximity of so large a market is taken into consid- 
eration. Perhaps the utilization of cheap Illinois coal in 
the manufacture of a matellurgical coke, which is now 
being started on a commercial scale, may have a stimu 
lating effect in this direction. 
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Review by Months. 


January opened buoyantly. The trade was electrified 
by the announcement early in the month that the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, with a capital of $90,000,000, 
had absorbed nearly every rod mill and wire drawing 
plant in the country and that the guarantee fund for the 
company of $38,000,000 had been subscribed five times 
over. Immediately a heavy demand for wire products 
set in. Many jobbers had unloaded their entire stock in 
December expecting lower prices and hastened to replace 
it at a much higher rate. The tendency of other values 
was upward. Bar iron was in good demand by car build- 
ers, large contracts for structural steel were placed for 
bridges and buildings, plate mills were in receipt of good 
orders with inquiries coming from WBastern buyers; 
wrought pipe was in active demand; large contracts were 
made for sheets, steel rails were active, tinplate was 
freely bought at advancing prices, old material was 
sharply sought, but pig iron was in only moderate de- 
mand. Not a weak spot developed in the entire line, as 
even in the branches disposed to be quiet the works were 
crowded with orders, and fresh inquiries brought ad- 
vances. The upward movement of prices was further 
strengthened by the stiffening of freight rates. Railroad 
managers withdrew special rates and general tariffs 
were more evenly maintained. As the months grew older 
heavy orders were placed for cars, implement works 
were obliged to buy much more material to cover the ever 
increasing wants of their trade, and important advances 
in price were made. Wire products were marked up $3 
per ton, beams $2, spring steel 2, and pig iron from 25 to 
50 cents. 

The market strengthened considerably in February. 
On the 6th, freight rates on Southern pig iron were ad- 
vanced 40 cents, making the rate from Birmingham to 
Chicago $3.50. The Iroquois Furnace changed hands, 
being bought by a new company named Iroquois Iron 
Company, in which Rogers, Brown & Co. are heavily in- 
terested. The trade this month became excited by the 
heavy demand for all classes of products, which was phe- 
nomenal in some lines. Conditions pointed to a scarcity 
of raw and partly manufactured products. Amid a gen- 
eral discussion of the undesirability of high prices, ad- 
vances were made all along the line. Pig iron was 
marked up 50 cents per ton at a time to $1 and $1.50 on 
various grades; bars, $2; hoops, $3; plates, $1; steel rails, 
$3; sheets, $4; structural shapes, $2; merchant steel, $3; 
wire products, $4; tin plate, $10, and wrought pipe, 10 
per cent. Old material was also in sharp demand, but 
dealers bought more heavily than consumers. The Na- 
tional Steel Company purchased a number of steel plants 
in Ohio and arranged for headquarters-in Chicago. A 
movement was begun to consolidate the Western bar iron 
mills and another to bring all the sheet mills under one 
corporation. 

Increased scarcity was experienced in March in all 
materials and products. Prices advanced from week to 
week. The total advances for the month were $8 on 
wire products, $2.50 to $3 on pig iron, $5 on bars, $10 on 
hoops, $7 on plates, $9 on sheets, $4 on merchant steel, 
$2 on steel rails, $3.50 on old iron rails. Conservative 
men, who had been endeavoring to resist the upward 
movement, began to realize that they might be heavy 
losers by carrying their policy too far. Pig iron consum- 
ers bought heavily for deliveries running through the 
year and into 1900, until furnace companies took alarm 
at the forward business thus being placed and restricted 
sales to deliveries prior to July 1. This caused heavier 
purehases for early delivery, consumers believing it 
would be better to pay interest on stock bought in ad- 
vance of their needs than the higher prices which ap- 
peared inevitable. Important contracts went begging 
for some one to fill them. The month ended with a most 
active demand for bars, plates, structural shapes, 
wrought pipe, sheets, all kinds of car and railroad mate- 
cial, but a little quieter in pig iron. Old material was 
weak, owing to a lack of buyers. The approaching con- 
solidation of bar mills kept them out of the market for 
raw materials. 

April opened with but a moderate demand for pig 
iron, which was regarded with satisfaction by furnace 
companies, whose position was getting uncomfortable 
owing to the pressure for more rapid shipments on con- 
tracts. The organization of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company was completed and practically all the bar iron 
mills west of Pittsburgh were thus concentrated under 
one ownership. The American Steel Hoop Company also 
absorbed the mills rolling hoops. The sheet consolida- 
tion, however, could not be accomplished, although sheet 
mills took few orders, awaiting the outcome. This month 
was marked by heavy contracts placed for cars and 
bridges by railroad companies. While general trade was 
less active, prices continued to advance. Bars were 
marked up $1, hoops $3, wire products $4; structural 
shapes $2, plates $10, sheets $5, steel rails $1, and mer- 
chant steel $2. Spelter rose to 6.40 cents per pound, 
greatly stiffening the prices of galvanized products. 
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The pig iron trade was exceedingly active in May. 
Larger transactions were reported in a single week than 
the entire business of the previous two months had ag- 
gregated. The location in Chicago of the headquarters 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company and the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company was responsi- 
ble for a heavy addition to the local pig iron trade, but 
all other consuming interests bought heavily and trans- 
actions would in any event have been of large propor- 
tions. Furnace companies removed the time restriction 
on sales and large contracts were booked for deliveries 
running into 1900. Pig iron was marked up 50 cents to 
$1 from week to week, the total advance for the month 
being $2 to $3. The supply of Lake Superior charcoal 
became very scarce, owing to the demand from malleable 
foundries. The rail mills took good orders for steel rails, 
and their entire output was sold up to November. Ad- 
vances made on manufactured iron and steel footed up 
$2 on bars, $5 on hoops, $2 on wire products, $8 on plates, 
$5 on sheets. $1 on merchant steel. Wrought pipe also 
scored a heavy advance, the list being adjusted on a new 
basis. Spelter rose to 6.80 cents per pound in carload 
lots. Old material receded from $1 to $2 per ton, as large 
consumers were out of the market. 

All manufactured products were extremely scarce in 
June, the demand running in excess of the supply. Buy- 
ers accepted the high prices now ruling with better grace 
than the first slight advances, their main desire being to 
get what they needed even if they had to pay for it 
roundly. Enormous trahsactions were reported, among 
them an order for 35,000 tons of bar iron, the largest of 
the kind ever known up to this time. The sheet mills 
took contracts more freely, as the prospects of the con- 
solidation looked less promising, but prices stiffened‘ in- 
stead of weakening, because of the high rates ruling ‘on 
steel billets and sheet bars. Implement manufacturers, 
who had deferred placing their usual season contracts 
in the hope that prices would be lower, began to cover 
their requirements. A few bought all the bars, sheets, 
plates, bolts, shapes, &c., to cover their needs for a year, 
but many made contracts for only part of their wants. 
Nevertheless, the business of this character Was enor- 
mous, as the implement mantfacturers in ‘all cases an- 
ticipated a great increase in their own trade. Steel rails 
began to be sold for December delivery, he demand 
for pig iron was of large proportions until the close of 
the month. Southern freight rites advanced 50 cents on 
the 19th, and 15 cents on the 30th, making the rate $4.15 
from Birmingham to Chicago. The long idle Minerva 
Furnace at Milwaukee was blown in. The advances this 
month, made at intervals, totaled $5 on wire products, 
$3 to $4 on pig iron, $2 on bars, $5 on structural shapes, 
$4 on hoops, $7 on plates, $3 to $4 on sheets, $3 on rails, 
$5 on merchant steel, and $1 on old iron rails. Spelter 
receded to 5.85 cents per pound. Wages of tonnage men 
in iron rolling mills were settled for the ensuing 12 
months on a basis of 25 per cent. advance, thus insuring 
no stoppage of the mills, which would have been a se- 
rious matter at this period of activity, when every pound 
they could turn out \.as needed. = 

The last half of the year opened with a buoyant condi- 
tion of general trade. Mills and factories of all kinds 
were so crowded with work and so far behind in deliver- 
ies on contracts that their customers had representatives 
on the ground to see that shipments were being sent for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. The scarcity of finished 
iron and steel brought inquiries to Chicago in July from 
points as far distant as New England. Pig iron con- 
tinued quite active with sales steadily booked for de- 
liveries into the third quarter of 1900. Malleable Besse- 
mer became very scarce, and charcoal furnaces were con- 
tinually called upon to supply iron for malleable foun- 
dries. The Calumet Furnace, regarded for several years 
as an abandoned plant, was blown in, but afforded the 
market no relief, as its product for a year had been pre- 
viously sold. The furnace.at Spring Valley, Wis., was 
also started after a long rest, with a well filled order 
book. Big orders were placed for bridges, and the de- 
mand for cars kept up. The advances during the month 
made a total of $1 to $2 on pig iron, $1 on bars, $5 on 
sheets, $1 on hoops, $5 on structural material, $2 on wire 
products, $2 on rails and $10 on tin plate. The wages of 
tin plate workmen were advanced 15 per cent. for the 
coming year, and tin plate prices were readjusted to 
cover the higher cost of labor and material. Spelter im- 
proved to 6.12% cents and reacted to 5.90 cents. Plates 
became a little easier toward the close of the month, as 
idle mills began to get to work, increasing the supply. 

August found the market still in the control of sellers. 
Furnaces and foundries were hampered by a decided 
scarcity of coke. The increasing railroad traffic also 
caused a scarcity of cars, which continued with more or 
less severity for the remainder of the year. Pig fron was 
in active demand, and the country was reported to be 
swept clean of all stocks, even unsalable grades at long 
idle furnaces being eagerly snapped up wherever found. 
The local steel works ran short of metal, and were 
forced to buy heavily in other producing districts. Sales 











of bars continued heavy, the output of the largest manu- 
facturers being disposed of up to January. The Republic 
Iron & Steel Company added to their property the Union 
Steel Company of Alexandria, Ind. Plates grew firmer, 
the additional production of newly started mills having 
apparently been easily absorbed. Orders for cars were 
large. The demand for rails was greater than the mills 
could supply in the season for track renewing. The ad- 
vances this month were 50 cents to $1 on pig iron, $5 on 
merchant steel, $6 on bars, $1 on plates, $2 on hoops, $5 
on structural shapes, $5.50 on tin plate and $3 on old iron 
rails. Serap was in strong demand, and prices rose con- 
siderably. Sheets were fairly active, but prices receded 
$2, afterward regaining half of the decline. Spelter fell 
to 5.75 cents. 

The rush of business was so great in September that 
stories of the postponement of large undertakings be- 
cause of excessively high prices had no effect. It was 
argued that such postponements merely constituted a 
reserve demand, which could be relied on later. The 
volume of transactions in pig iron continued at the pre- 
vious high level. Big car orders were placed, filling car 
shops with work far into the future. The great advances 
in old material excited the dealers, and the country was 
scoured for accumulations of scrap as it had not been 
for years. The rail mills began to quote for 1900 deliv- 
eries, naming $33 minimum for large lots. The advances 
this month were $3 to $3.50 on pig iron, $6 on wire prod- 
ucts, $3 on bars, $9 on plates, $4 on open hearth spring 
steel, $1 on sheets and $7 on old iron rails. The effori 
to consolidate the sheet mills was revived, but the mar- 
ket for sheets began to be disturbed by the unloading of 
stocks from second hands at lower than mill prices. 
Spelter declined to 5.371% cents. The National Tube 
Company this month absorbed nearly all the wrought 
pipe and tube mills. 

October was another month of enormous business, 
chiefly with railroads or interests related to them. The 
rail mills notified railroad companies that an advance on 
rails would soon be made, and gave all who cared to 
avail themselves of it an opportunity to place their or- 
ders for 1900 at $383, Chicago, and corresponding prices 
elsewhere. A huge tonnage was speedily booked, assur- 
ing the mills of continued activity next year and reliev- 
ing the billet trade from apprehension in that quarter. 
Rails were then advanced $2. The other leading features 
of this month’s trade were, briefly, a continued short- 
age of coke, a worse car famine, large transactions in 
pig iron, a heavy demand for bars, but a falling off in 
business in plates, sheets and other finished products. 
Old iron rails and other forms of serap reached their 
hight this month, and then began to decline. The ad- 
vances in prices were $8 on wire products, 50 cents on 
local and charcoal pig iron, $2 on steel rails. Sheets de- 
clined from $2 to $3 and spelter fell to 5.35 ceuts. 

Freight rates on Southern pig iron were advanced 
20 cents in November, and prices were marked up to cor- 
respond, while local pig iron made a gain of 50 cents. 
Sales were heavy, car builders and car wheel makers 
being large buyers. The car orders placed this month 
surpassed in size anything previously known. <A new 
record was also made in bar iron sales, a single order 
ealling for 50,000 tons. Implement manufacturers were 
also large buyers of bar iron. Good orders were placed 
for railroad bridges, but the demand from the building 
trade fell off. The attempt to consolidate the sheet mills 
was abandoned, and prices of sheets weakened, as the 
dull season in this line had been entered. Plates also 
began to drop. The declines this month were $5 on 
plates, $83 on sheets and $5 on old iron rails, but wire 
products were advanced $1.60. Spelter fell to 4.25 cents. 

December found a general disposition among buyers 
to talk lower prices. The weakness in a few finished 
products afforded a basis for such arguments, but they 
were not generally effective. Even sheets showed con- 
siderable resisting power, and contracts could not be 
placed at the lowest rates openly reported as current in 
the trade. Plates gave way $2 or more, but in this line 
prices had been out of all proportion with other products, 
and a readjustment seemed natural. In a general way 
the month was quiet, although far from dull, as a steady 
run of small orders was observed, indicating that con- 
sumers had by no means covered their requirements, and 
were being driven by their necessities to make frequent 
purchases of material. The year closes with heavy orders 
hooked for forward delivery at prices which are re- 
munerative to manufacturers beyond anything known at 
the close of any previous year since 1879. 


Tables of Prices. 


The changes made in prices during the year were fre- 
quent, and sometimes were startling in the leap made to 
a higher level. It is suificient for the purpose of this re- 
view to present a record of the course of prices on some 
of the leading commodities from month to month. A 
comparison is made in each case with the prices prevail- 
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ing in previous years, the comparison usually running 
back to 1800, 


Pig Iron. —The course of prices on some leading 
grades during the past ten years is shown in the follow- 
ing table of prices at Chicago, averaged from quotations 
in our weekly trade report: 








Local Lake Ohio Southern 
coke Superior strong soft coke 
Months. No. 1. charcoal. No, 1. No. 2, 

SNE, ca 'n 56's kn $11.50 $11.50 $12.00 $11.10 
ow Seo 5 12.50 13.00 12.75 
era ee ee 15.75 15.50 14.50 
| Rr errs 17.00 17.00 15.50 
{er er 17.25 17.25 15.50 
i Ee ee 19.50 19.50 17.735 
A ee eee 21.50 20.80 18.90 
Re Te 22.50 22.75 19.40 
oS ae 24.25 24.00 21.65 
| PER ira 25.00 24.50 21.65 
ee 25.50 24.75 21.85 
NE os conduc eos 25.50 25.0 21.85 
Average for year. .$18.50 $19.80 $19.67 $17.75 
Average for 1898..... 11.50 11.60 12.00 10.45 
Average for 1897..... 11.10 13.00 12.25 10,25 
Average for 1896..... 12.20 13.62% 14.50 11.40 
Average for 1895..... 12.25 13.75 14.25 11.75 
Average for 1894..... 11.25 14.75 13.50 10.75 
Average for 1893..... 13.75 16.1214 16.00 12.75 
Average for 1892..... 14.50 16.75 16.75 14.00 
Average for 1891..... 15.50 17.37% 18.00 15.00 
Average for 1890..... 17.50 20.75 20.00 15.25 


Finished Iron and Stee] —‘The following table shows 
the course of prices for the past ten years on several 
kinds of finished iron and steel, averaged from our quota- 
tions on mill shipments, Chicago delivery: 








z & & as ¢ 
: a= a ~. 38 
, o5 3 2% ap 
~ = 4 ~“ bao - 
, « ; . = 4 Oe oe 
= rer ‘ 30 A 2 
¥ 2 >. S & 8° §& 
+3 2) 7] 4 4S n ~ 
Months. Cents. Cenis. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ee eet 1.05 1.15 2.00 1.40 1.55 1.60 
ST Pear 1.15 1.20 2.35 1.40 1.60 1.75 
{aes er 1.45 1.50 2.45 1.55 2.10 2.25 
SE nie cant ae ees so LAT 1.60 2.80 1.75 2.40 2.40 
Se aivias Bec Melee Sis tis 1.62% 1.70 2.95 1.75 2.40 2.50 
ee ee 1.80 1.00 3.05 1.90 2.55 2.85 
| ESS SRS 1.85 2.00 3.15 2.15 2.70 3.20 
RL S04 sb ie Goa} we 2.00 2.20 3.20 2.25 2.90 3.20 
ECE. 2.25 2.30 3.25 2.40 2.95 3.50 
PE. ck baaiew naw 2.30 35 $3.15 2.40 2.95 3.60 
November........ o« Bon 2.40 3.10 2.40 2.95 3.60 
SPORES ne eh s0cecas 2.30 2.35 3.00 2.40 2.95 3.60 
Average for year.. 1.80 1.00 2.85 2.00 2.50 2.85 
Average for 1898..... 1.05 1.10 2.0214 1.25 1.55 1.61 
Average for 1897..... 1.1154 1.13 2.07 1.1% 1.55 1.6614 
Average for 1896..... 1.30 1.30 2.28 1.40 1.62141.871%, 
Average for 1895..... 1.25 LS7% 2.50 1.50 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1894..... 1.10 1.25 2.40 1.40 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1893..... 1.4714 1.60 2.82%, 1.8215 2.00 2.05 
Average for 1892..... 1.62% 1.75 2.0 1.97% 2.11 2.09 
Average for 1891..... 1.70 are 2.95 2.17 2.32 2.40 
Average for 189u..... 1.Sz 3.17 2.37%) 2.70 2.75 


Steel Rails.— Greater conservatism was shown in this 
branch of the steel trade than in any other. The manu- 
facturers had the opportunity to advance their prices to 
extravagant figures, as they could have turned their steel 
into other forms yielding greater profit than rails if the 
railroad companies had refused to pay a high rate foi 
them. But they maintained remarkably reasonable fig- 
ures for rails, as Compared with the prices of other steel 
products, and made very moderate advances from month 
to month. The mills were crowded with work during the 
entire year, the local mills making but a short stop in 
February for repairs and improvements in the steel con- 
verting department. These improvements enabled a 
much greater tonnage of steel to be turned out, the in- 
creased output adding greatly to the satisfaction of both 
the manufacturers and their customers during the year. 
A heavy business was done in rails of sections under 45 
pounds. The local mills were frequently far in arrears 
on deliveries of such rails, owing to the great activity in 
the mining and lumber districts. Shipments were made 
quite regularly to mines in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, as 
the Pittsburgh mills had more business than they could 
handle. Contracts for heavy sections for next year were 
pretty generally placed by railroad companies in Septem- 
ber and October, the aggregate tonnage thus booked 
having run far in excess of any previous experience of 
the kind. The following table shows the course of prices 
on heavy rails at Chicago, averaged from weekly quota- 
tions on large lots: 


Months. Price. Months. Price. 
EET. \c4 io ek 6 tok bree $20.00 EES ee $30.00 
DEO a cds sete as vs 22.75 0 Sata rere & 31.00 
ORDO wnice bh sn wilbiacae’ 23.75 September ............ 82.75 
| Se ee ee 25.75 evenere sd. «ss. . 30 2Gil 33.25 
AR pees rere ¢ 26.00 PNG ns, « bows wok oF 35.00 
a ee re Se 27.50 erin rene 35.00 


The average price for the year was $28.50, as com- 
pared with $19 in 1898; $19 in 1897; $29 in 1896; $25.50 
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in 1895; $25 in 1894; $29.50 in 1893; $31.17 in 1892; $31 
in 1891, and $34.50 in 1890. 


Steel Billets.— The following table gives the fluctua- 
tions in billet prices at mill near Chicago in the past five 
years: 














Months. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
pS a ee $16.50 $18.50 $18.00 $17.50 $18.25 
ee eee 16.50 20.00 17.50 17.50 20.00 
MORO 2 o5c cei c poses 16.50 19.50 18.00 17.50 24.25 
REL sash 4d pieces sa 8 17 00 21.25 16.50 17.25 25.50 
Fs sie ¥ te wae lge ott 19.50 21.25 16.50 16.50 28.00 
MN 6 skis bcd it hihiees 20.00 21.25 16.00 16.25 33.00 
MGs aesiese deme eee 22.50 21.25 15.00 16.00 38.00 
ea Cis wan mid 23.00 21.25 15.75 16.25 38.00 
Sentembier’ :. 5.000008 26.00 21.25 16.75 17.25 41.00 
CNN 565 ik wd 26.00 21.25 18.00 17.00 40.00 
Pe eee. Yo sales. 21.25 18.00 17.00 39.00 
December ...........Nosales. 21.25 17.50 17.25 37.00 

Average for year. $ 20.35 $20.00 $17.12% $16.95 $31.85 


Wire Rods.— The range of prices of wire rods at mill 
near Chicago in the past five years is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table: i 





Months. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 
Ce Tere $23.06 $26.50 $24.25 $26.25 $24.00 
OE 6453 55.405.00'0% 23.00 27.50 24.00 25.25 27.00 
SS eae Pee 23.00 26.50 24.00 24.75 32.00 
eer rer 23.00 30.00 23.00 22.75 33.25 
ees pes 26.00 29.50 22.50 22.75 35.00 
CS rere ere 26.00 27.50 22.00 22.25 42.00 
tO” Per ere ee 27.00 27.50 21.00 21.25 45.00 
REE oe << <5 Mee os 31.00 27.50 21.00 21.50 45.00 
Bentember......4 ih cesses 34.00 27.00 24.00 22.50 50.00 
ee eS eae 34.00 27.00 26.00 22.50 ahs oe 
November os csecccses No sales. 27.00 25.00 22.50 50.00 
ee ee eee o sales. 27.50 25.00 22.50 “e 

Average for year...$27.00 $26.75 $23.50 $23.00 $38.35 


Steel Tank Plates. — The local production of steel plates 
was greatly augmented in 1899 by the completion early 
in the year of a fine slabbing mill of large capacity by 
the Illinois Steel Company. The increased output thus 
secured was most timely, as the demand for plates was 
extraordinary, carrying prices far in excess of those pre- 
vailing on other forms of steel. The following table 
shows the course of prices on steel tank plate, mill ship- 
ments, Chicago, averaged from weekly quotations in our 
market report: 


Price Price 
Months. Cents. Months. Cents 
SORGRTY ocicccesecsvese .30 Saree 2. 
WOMEN a cvietdvkakin’s 1.45 0 re er 2.75 
BEEN Acs sateen de Oe kala 1.80 ee eee ee 3.00 
eee Peter re 2.35 Se Eee ee 3.15 
DOOM si we civ ues 5% ake 2.45 NOPONNDOT. 60s cee vc cvce 2.95 
PER: Wins tank cn wane 2.85 NY Vas 6. 0:64.04" a ad 2.80 


The average for the year was 2.50 cents. 


Old Material.— Consumers appeared to be better able 
to control prices of scrap in 1899 than in previous periods 
of great activity. Values advanced considerably, but not 
in the same ratio as finished products. The course of 
prices at Chicago on leading varieties in the last ten years 
is shown in the following table, averaged from weekly 
«quotations: 


Old No. 1 No. 1 Heavy 
iron railroad eut mill cast 
rails. wrought. scrap. scrap. 
Mouths Gross ton. Net ton. Net ton. Net ton. 
January ... $13.00 $11.75 $7.00 $8.25 
SS Pee eee 14.00 12.00 7.75 9.00 
SS EAP ee eee 16.25 14.00 8.75 11.50 
pn Eg ee 18.00 16.00 9.00 12.00 
BOO: sawn wie Calle ee we 18.00 16.00 9.00 11.50 
EAST oe 18.00 15.50 8.75 11.50 
| ARE err -. 18.75 16.00 8.50 12.00 
eS Sh nee’ . 21.00 16.00 9.00 12.50 
September ..........-. 27.50 19.00 13.00 15.00 
ar 30. 00 23.50 14.50 16.00 
November ........ .. 30.00 24.00 13.50 15.50 
December . 27.00 23.50 13.00 14.00 
Average for year... $21.00 $17.25 $10.15 $12.40 
Average for 1898...... 12.37% 11.25 6.62%, 8.15 
Average for 1897...... 11.6 10.60 6.44 7.25 
Average for 1896...... 13.50 11.20 7.00 8.48 
Average for 1895...... 14.12% 11.08 7.67 8.371%, 
Average for 1894...... 10.83 8.80 6.85 7.50 
Average lor 1893...... 16.25 12.75 9.25 10.00 
Average for 1892...... 19.10 15.75 11.17 11.66 
Average for 1891...... 22.75 18.35 13.75 12.25 
Average for 1890...... 25.00 19.75 15.62 13.37% 
Old car wheels, which had ranged from $10.75 to 


$11.50 per gross ton in 1898, rose to $12 in January, 1899, 
$13 in February, $15 in March, $15.50 in May, $15.75 in 
June, $19 in September, $20 in October, and $21 in No- 
vember, standing at the same figures in December, and 
averaging $16.50 for the year. 

Heavy melting steel scrap, which had shown but 
slight fluctuations in 1898, raging from $7 to $8 per 
gross ton, started in at $7.75 in January, 1899, advanced 
to $8 in February, $10 in March, $10.50 in April, $12.50 
in June, $13 in July, $14 in August, $17.25 in September, 
$18 in October, and $18.50 in November, receding to $18 
in December, and averaging $13.25 for the year. 


Conclusion. 


The outlook for next year is decidedly encouraging for 
all interests connected with the iron trade. Some re- 
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adjustments of prices may be made, as it is improbable 
that rates realizedon quantities needed for sharp delivery 
can be maintained on contracts of the usual character 
for future shipment. But buyers are likely to find them- 
selves again at the mercy of sellers if they wait too long 
for prices to fall before covering their requirements. The 
country is now prospering as never before, the consump- 
tion of all products exceeds anything previously ex- 
perienced, and, besides, a strong foundation has been 
laid for the coming year in the great amount of business 
already placed at good prices for pig iron, steel rails, 
plates, structural material, car material, &c. The iron 
trade in other countries is also ia good condition, with 
the output for the coming year well covered by con- 
tracts, so that America is more likely to be called upon 
to help out the foreign shortage than to be invaded by a 
surplus European product seeking a market here. The 
steadily increasing production is expected eventually to 
have an effect on the market, but no one can foretell 
when it will be too great for the demand. The experience 
of the past year has caused men to lose faith in their own 
judgment. The conservative man, the one who con- 
stantly expected that the reserve capacity being brought 
into line would surely flood the market, was a financial 
loser. Hence a sharp recurrence of buying for spring re- 
quirements, to be expected at any time after the middle 
of January, may cause a stampede among buyers. But, 
whether that happens or not, the fact seems clear that 
1900 will be a year of prosperity throughout the iron 
trade. 


<i 
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Large Electric Power Transmission Installation 
in Sweden. 


The large Ljungan waterfall at Olby, Sweden, is, says 
Engineering, about to be utilized for industrial purposes, 
and this has necessitated extensive and interesting works 
of various nature. A company were formed some time 
ago with a capital of 2,000,000 kroner, who bought the 
waterfall and the adjoining land, and in the beginning 
of last year the work was commenced. A canal was con- 
structed to lead the river round the waterfall, above 
which a dam was built. The canal is about 2700 feet 
long, and consists of three sections: the influx canal, 
2000 feet long; the passage from this down to and 
through the turbine house, about 170 feet long; and the 
exit canal, some 500 feet long. The influx canal, again, 
consists of three portions, of which the lower part, 500 
feet long, is built of stone, being rather more than 30 feet 
broad and deep. About 15,000 c. m. of stone have been 
required for the building of this canal, and the making 
of the upper end of the canal has entailed the removal 
of 30,000 ¢. m. of earth. Also the building of the turbine 
house has necessitated extensive removals of earth (10,- 
000 c. m.), and it stands on a concrete foundation of 
2500 c. m. The building is about 130 feet long, and the 
inside hight is over 60 feet. The water is led from the 
canal into the turbine house through five pipes of 6 feet 
diameter, and two of about 8 feet diameter. In addition 
to these, there ave several reserve pines, which can be 
taken ‘nto use without much additional cost, should the 
erection of new industrial establishments make them 
desirable. The dynamos will be direct coupled to the 
turbines, and the electric power will be conveyed direct 
from there to the work shops. The water power, which 
ean be made available without interfering with that 
part of the stream which must be left intact, amounts 
to some 12,000 horse-power. About half of this power 
will be required for the two large factories: Olby Electro- 
chemical Company, and Olby Calcium Carbide Company. 
The latter is situated on the east, and the buildings of 
the former on the west side of the canal. The Olby 
Electrochemical Company will manufacture chloride of 
potash according to a new process. 


rs 


Test of Fire Proof Ceiling. 





A fire test of a fire proof ceiling was made at the 
testing plant of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
in London ov July 26, 1899. The construction of the 
ceiling was as follows: The main members were 3 x 9- 
inch wood joists, spaced 19 inches apart ec. to ¢c., and 
resting on brick walls 445 inches at each end. There 
were two joists spiked together in the center of the hut. 
At both sides at the end of each joist, and screwed 
thereto, was a slag wool slab, 1 inch thick, 5 inches wide, 
and the full depth of the joist. On the top of the joists, 
and forming a floor, was %-inch beaded boarding, 
tongued and grooved, nailed with 2\-inch floor brads, 
two nails to each joist. One board in the middle of the 
floor was then screwed down so as to be removed for 
inspection. Slag wool slabs 1% inches thick (reduced 
to 144 inches thick when pressed into position), were 
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fixed to the under side of the joists, covering the entire 
area of the hut and projecting down the walls all round 
about 3 inches, secured to the joists with 34-inch screws 
and washers. The screws were inserted in asbestos 
tubes 1% inches long. The slag wool slabs comprised 
slag wool inclosed on both sides with galvanized wire 
netting of No. 19 gauge and 1-inch mesh. The slabs 
were made so as to butt against each other at the double 
joists in center, and the whole of the slag wool ceiling 
was then covered with %-inch tongued, grooved and 
beaded boarding, nailed through the slabs to the joists 
with 4-inch wire nails. Round the walls of the hut a 
wood molding was fixed, forming a cornice and cover- 
ing the slag wool which projected below the boarded ceil- 
ing. The space at the end of each joist was grouted in 
with fire clay, and the space between joists on the set-off 
was filled in with brickwork. The test was a fire rising 
to 1800 degrees F. in one hour, followed by the ap- 
plication of a stream of water for two minutes. At the 
conclusion of the test the flooring over the ceiling was 





uninjured. 
joists were not burned. 


With the exception of one small hole the 
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The Fenner Electric Light Gas Engine. 


The gas engine illustrated was designed by J. B. 
Fenner, who is well known for his work in this branch 
of engineering. The engine is being built by the J. W. 
Ruger Mfg. Company of Buffalo, N. Y. It is a single 
eylinder horizontal automatic cut off, graduated charge 
engine, that will produce as steady motion as a steam 
engine. It may be either direct connected or belted to 
a dynamo without a jack shaft or a fly wheel on the 
armature. 

The engine is controlled by an inverted governor of 
a new type connected by a rod to an automatic cut off, 
graduated charge valve made with proper size openings 
for the inlet of gas and air. The valve is so constructed 
that it admits the proper proportions of gas and air, 
whether working on full load or part load, so that the 
richness of the charge is the same at all times. The 
valve cuts off both gas and air proportionally at the 
same time, by the action of the governor, which acts 
instantly on any variation of the load. The charge is 
fired by a spark igniter, so designed that it has a wiping 
motion, with just enough contact to cause a spark at the 
proper time. The insulated pole can be removed in- 
stantly to clean or reverse it and can be replaced very 
quickly, the small wear on it making it long lived. The 
sparker is driven by an eccentric, keyed to the crank 
shaft of the engine, yet making but one turn while the 
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shaft makes two turns, thus timing the sparker perfectly 
and doing away with all gearing or cams. This eccen- 
tric also opens the exhaust valve at the proper time, 
holds it wide open just half of the time between the 
explosions, thereby giving ample time for all the burnt 
gases to be expelled, leaving a clean cylinder for the 
next charge of gas and air. There are, therefore, no 
burnt gases to be mixed with the incoming charge. The 
engine takes a charge every second turn of the crank, 
either light or heavy, as the load may require, there 
being no false charges or misses, consequently the speed 
is regular. Every part of the engine requiring it is 
lubricated by automatic oilers, and all the bearings are 
so constructed that no oil is wasted or scattered. All 
the working parts are interchangeable and easily ad- 
justed. Any one device can be removed without disturb- 
ing another. The crank shaft is made with balanced 
disks on the crank. The exhaust is conveyed to a muffler 


near the engine, that deadens all sound, and no noise is 
heard at the outer-end of the exhaust pipe. 





The illustration represents a 12 horse-power engine, 
which is made either direct connected to the dynamo or 
for belt driven dynamo, as may be desired. All sizes 
larger than 12 horse-power are made with two or more 
cylinders, upright type, and are direct connected or 
belted to the dynamo. In a test of the 12 horse-power 
engine driving a full load with natural gas, the con- 
sumption of gas was from 10 to 12 feet per horse-power 
per hour, and on a test wtih illuminating gas of 18 
candle-power it was 16 feet per horse-power per hour. 


atti 
—_— 





A number of capitalists, including A. H. Sisson, W. 
S. Wright, H. S. Sands and Paul O. Reymann of Wheel- 
ing, and C. E. Krebs, president of the Jewett Car 
Company, at Jewett, Ohio, have organized a company 
who will manufacture steel cars at Newark, N. J. The 
plans of the concern have not fully developed, but they 
will make steel railway cars by a new process and under 
new patents recently taken out by one of the parties. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad officials are conducting a 
very full investigation into the extent of the injuries 
received by a number of steel cars which were in a 
severe wreck that occurred on that line between Plains- 
boro and Princeton Junction, N. J., December 13. The 
result of this investigation will be looked forward to 
with much interest, for definite data as to the extent of 
injuries such cars receive and the expense of sepair 
thereof will do much to settle opinion upon this feature 
of the steel car. 
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The Pittsburgh Iron Trade in 1899. 





BY ROBERT A. WALKER, 


PITTSBURH,: PA. 





___ rhe year just drawing to a close will go down in his- 
tory as being the greatest year the iron trade has ever 
known, both in volume of business and in profits. It has 
been a year full of sensations, tremendous activity, extra- 
ordinary advances in prices, and records in every depart- 
ment that will probably stand without parallel for many 
years to come. There is not a single person connected 
with the iron trade in any capacity who can consistently 
say ‘“‘I told you so’’ when the events of the year 1899 
have been gone over and reviewed. It is true that at the 
close of 1898 all indications pointed to an active year in 
1899, and one that would probably be very profitable. 
This opinion was shared by the trade in general, but no 
one was prepared for the tremendous activity that char- 
acterized nearly the whole year, and the unprecedented 
advances that took place in prices. In a review of the 
Pittsburgh iron trade for 1898, printed in The Iron Age of 
December 29, last year, under the heading of *‘ Outlook 
for 1899,”’ we said: in 

The unprecedented demand for iron and steel which 
has come to the mills in December, always the dullest 
month in the year, is simply a forerunner of what is to 
come in 1899. The outlook -could hardly be better. 
Already there have been fully 1,000,000 tons of rails sold 
for next year, and the requirements promise to be double 
that amount. Our pig production in 1898 has been over 
11,000,000 tons, and in 1899 it will likely be over 12,000,000 
tons. It does seem that next year there will be enough 
tonnage to keep every well equipped manufacturing 
establishment full of work, and it should prove to be by 
all odds the best year in the history of the iron trade. 

That this prophecy was more than true the record of 
the past year will amply prove. The maximum capacity 
for production was employed during the entire year, 
prices on pig iron, billets, and all forms of finished ma- 
terial advanced anywhere from 100 to 250 per cent., and 
the year 1899 in the iron trade has simply been without 
parallel, no matter from what standpoint it is viewed. 
We entered 1899 under very favorable conditions, the vol- 
ume of tonnage being large, prices firm, and the mills 
fully employed. The year had not very far advanced 
until it became apparent that there was an unusual rush 
of activity, and prices commenced to soar skyward. The 
year was not more than half over until there was a famine 
in nearly all kinds of iron and steel products, and it was 
not a question of price, but where to get material. This 
condition continued until early iu October, when the 
tremendous output of the mills commenced to tell, and 
production had about caught up again with demand. In 
the last quarter of the year there was some easing off in 
prices, particularly in finished products, such as plates 
and two or three other lines, prices on which had been 
carried abnormally high by the tremendous demand, which 
was far ahead of supply. From the standpoint of profit 
it has undoubtedly been the best year the iron trade has 
ever had. Many of the finishing mills made contracts 
for raw material late in 1898 and early in 1899, before the 
full force of the boom was felt, deliveries on which ran 
through the entire year, and which to the buyers proved 
afterward to be the making of large fortunes. It is cur- 
rent gossip iu the trade that the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, will close the year with a balance on the right 
side of the ledger of more than $20,000,000, and it may be 
a much larger sum than that. Other large interests, such 
as National Steel Company, Jones & Laugblins, Limited, 
American Steel & Wire Company, American Tin Plate 
Company, American Steel Hoop Company, and the 
smaller concerns, have all made much money, and will 
close their books for this year with profits very much 
larger than were ever dreamed of by the parties who 
organized those great concerns. c 





The Consolidations, 


In the early part of 1899 acraze swept over the country 
for consolidations in all lines of business, and for a time 
it was easy to float any scheme on the market, at what- 
ever capitalization the promoters saw fit to give it, the 
public eagerly buying the stock and making tremendous. 
profits for those who were instrumental in organizing 
these concerns. In the latter part of 1898 the American 
Steel & Wire Company had secured control of all the 
principal wire rod, wire nail and wire mills in the United 
States, with the exception of three or four of the principal 
ones, these being Shenango Valley Steel Company Oliver 
Wire Company, Oliver & Snyder Steel Company and 
Pittsburgh Wire Company, all in the Pittsburgh district. 
The year 1899 had not advanced more than a week or two 
until these concerns were taken over by the American 
Steel & Wire Company, giving that great corporation a 
practical monopoly of the wire rod, wire nail and wire 
trades in the United States. The only concerns on the 
outside in the Central West manufacturing rods and wire 
nails for the open market were the Ashland Steel Com- 
pany, at Ashland, Ky., and their constituent interests, 
the Belfont Iron Works Company and Kelly Nail & Iron 
Company, both making nails. The year had not very far 
advanced until a move was started to consolidate the 
sheet mills. This, however, was not successfully put 
through, the options having expired on November 1 and 
not being renewed. The bridge builders throughout the 
country, the concerns making tubular goods, the hoop and 
cotton tie mills and the bar mills were all interested at 
this time in consolidations which would place each of 
these interests into one great company. After serious 
delays the National Tube Company were organized, tak- 
ing over 13 or 14 of the principal pipe and tube mills in 
the United States, the only concerns of any size remain- 
ing on the outside being Spang, Chalfant & Co., A. M. 
Byers & Co., Inc., both of Pittsburgh, and the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, after a good deal of difficulty, principally in 
financing the deal, were finally organized, taking over 34 
of the leading bar mills in the West. The American Steel 
Hoop Company were organized with astonishing celerity, 
with a capital of $19,000,000 common stock and $14,900, - 
000 preferred, the latter guaranteeing 7 per cent. divi- 
dends, and took over seven or eight of the leading hoop 
and cotton tie mills. By May 1, however, a greater con- 
solidation than any yet perfected was attempted, when 
Judge W. H. Moore secured from Andrew Carnegie an 
option on the Carnegie interests, paying about $1,250,000 
for it, which, as subsequent events proved, was a clear 
profit to Andrew Carnegie. The trade are familiar with 
the attempts made to reorganize the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and their various interests, including the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, into one great concern with $100,- 
000,000 bonds, $250,000,000 preferred stock, and $275,000, - 
000 common, in addition to a very large cash bonus, 
which was to have been paid to Andrew Carnegie. This 
deal bung fire all through the summer months, and was 
not finally declared off until fall, when it became appar- 
ent that owing to the stringency in the money market, 
and the fact that the bankers were not favorably disposed 
to the scheme, it was finally abandoned. The trade will 
recall the efforts of H.C. Frick and Henry Phipps to close 
up the transaction abroad, but without success. The recent 
retirement of H. C. Frick as chairman of the Carnegie 
Steel Company is regarded as the natural outcome of the 
failure of his efforts to orgauize the Carnegie Company 
and purchase the interests of Andrew Carnegie. How- 
ever, other consolidations that were attempted during the: 
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year have been given up, and it seems as though the day 
for huge consolidations in the iron trade, and in other 
trades as well, has gone by. We cite as instances the fail- 
ure to complete the bridge company and also the sheet 
deal, both of which, we understand, have been abandoned 
for the time being at least. The consolidation of so many 
interests in the iron and steel trade is variously regarded 
by those interested; but it is the belief of the conservative 
element in the trade that these huge consolidated com- 
panies. while overcapitalized, are simply the outgrowth 
of the evolution of trade, and will continte for a good 
many years tocome. By this we do not mean that those 
concerns who at the present time have a practical mo- 
nopoly of their particular lines of product, such as tin 
plate, sheet bars, rods, wire and wire nails, will not have 
opposition, for such is not the case. Already new con- 
cerns to manufacture these lines of products are creeping 
in, and some large plants are already in course of con- 
struction. There is one thing certain, and that is that 
the large concerns which have been organized in the iron 
and steel trades will have the effect of holding up the 
market in times of depression, and that it is not likely we 
will get back again to $10 Bessemer iron, $15 billets, and 
finished product on the same basis, for some years to come. 


Foreign Trade. 


The wonderful domestic demand for iron and steel 
products of all kinds which we have had during the year 
1899 has prevented our manufacturers from making at- 
tempts to extend their foreign trade. It is true thata 
good deal of our products are being sent to the other side 
right along, and will continue to be, but the volume of 
tonnage sent abroad this year will not compare favorably 
with that of last year, for the simple reason that it was 
impossible for our manufacturers to take care of the home 
demand. It has not, however, by any means been given 
up, for when consumption in this country is again below 
output our surplus product will be sent to the other side, 
as it has been in the past. It is the policy of the large 
consumers like Carnegie Steel Company, National Steel 


Company and others to operate their plants in full, and if © 


our home markets are unable to take care of the output 
the balance will be shipped out of the country. 


ew Construction, 


There has been a very heavy increase in capacity of 
the large plants in and about the Pittsburgh district dur- 
ing this year. When it became apparent that the demand 
was going to be unprecedented, the mills and shops set 
about to increase their capacity as much as possible, to 
take advantage of the good times and the high prices. In 
the Pittsburgh district the Carnegie Steel Company, Lim- 
ited, have made greater additions to their capacity than 
any other concern. A new open hearth department has 
been completed at Homestead, the great plate mills 
bought from the Bethlehem Steel Company have been set 
up in Homestead and are in operation, while only about 
60 days ago this great concern decided to build two new 
blast furnaces at Carrie, a new open hearth plant of 14 
50 ton furnaces at Duquesne, and also a new blooming 
mill. Jones & Laughlins, Limited, have been at work 
all this year rebuilding their three Eliza furnaces and 
also erecting a fourth one. This concern will have before 
the close of 1900 one of the finest blast furnace plants in 
the world. It will consist of four new stacks, each 100 
feet high and each capable of turning out 600 tons of 
metal per day. In addition they own the Soho Furnace, 
good for about 300 tons a day, so that this concern will 
be able to make, before the close of next year, between 
2500 and 3000 tons of pig iron per day, all of which will 
be used in their own Bessemer and open hearth plants. 
They have plans under way for a hot metal route across 
the river from their Eliza furnaces to their mills on the 
South Side. In the Mahoning Valley the National Steel 
Company have just about finished two large blast fur- 
naces, which were illustrated in The Jron Age of Decem- 
ber 21. They have commenced work on a third, while in 
the Shenango Valley the Sharon Steel Company have 
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started work on a new large stack, open hearth plant and 
rod mill. Coming back again to the Pittsburgh district, 
the American Steel & Wire Company have some great 
plans under way, which, when carried out, will mean the 
building of six large new blast furnaces, great Bessemer 
steel works, rod mills, wire and wire nail mills on Neville 
Island, the concern having recently bought over 350 acres 
of this island, giving them an ideal manufacturing site- 
In the manufacture of steel castings Pittsburgh has taken 
a commanding position, and during 1899 some four or five 
new concerns were organized. The largest of these is the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, whose plant is at Glassport, 
Pa., and has already been started up. There is also the 
Union Steel Casting Company, whose plant has been 
started; the Pittsburgh Malleable Company, who are 
building a large plant at McKees Rocks; the Columbia 
Steel Foundry Company, recently organized, and who 
will also build a large steel foundry, and one or two other 
concerns. Probably the greatest undertaking of all was 
the new works of the Pressed Steel Car Company, at 
McKees Rocks. The greater part of this new,plant was 
built by the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, and it sprung 
up as if by magic. This great concern started work on 
this plant early in the year, and it was;finished and put 
in operation some two or three months ago, giving the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, at their works in Pittsburgh, 
and one at Joliet, a capacity for turning out over 100 steel 
cars per day. The growth of the steel car business in the 
United States has been without parallel in any other 
branch of industry. In 1896 tbe first steel car ever built 
was exhibited at the Master Car Builders’ Convention in 
Saratoga. The first order placed for steel cars was by the 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, and they 
proved so satisfactory that the order has been duplicated 
several times, and other railroads all over the country 
and abroad have adopted these cars, and thousands are 
now in satisfactory use. It looks very much as though 
the day of the wooden car had gone, but they will prob- 
ably be used more or less for some time to come. 


The Outlook for 1900. 

We close the year 1899 with the mills well filled with 
tonnage, practically the entire output of tLe Valleys being 
under contract for first half, the steel mills being sold up 
and generally favorable conditions ajl aroand. There 
ought to bea good deal more money made in the iron 
trade in 1900 than there was this year. The advantage 
the new year will have over the old is that most of the 
low priced contracts will have been cleaned up, and ton- 
nage will be on a much higher basis. Of course the fact 
is not lost sight of that 1900 isa presidential year; but 
conditions are so favorable that it is not believed that it 
will cut much figure, unless serious complications should 
arise before the South African dispute is settled, involv- 
ing the United States. It does seem that the year 1900 
ought to be the best year, as regards tonnage and profits, 
that the iron trade has ever had. 

Pig Iron. 


Bessemer Pig.—What a wonderful year 1899 has been 
for the blast furnace man, both as regards the demand 
for his product and the prices he has obtained for it ! 
The blast furnace that cannot show a balance on the right 
side of the ledger at the close of business this year nearly 
as large as the investment itself, or perhaps larger, has 
certainly something wrong with its management, or 
there is something out of order somewhere. To show 
the wonderful advances tiat have taken place in prices 
of pig iron it is only necessary to say that in the first week 
in January, 1899, Bessemer pig iron was selling at about 
$10 to $10.25, Valley furnace. The market was quiet, but 
fairly strong, and there were no indications in the first 
week of the year of the tremendous activity in demand 
and the terrific advance in prices that was to follow. On 
January 1, 1899, there were in blast in the United States 
200 furnaces, the weekly capacity being 243,516 tons, 
against 188 furnaces on January 1, 1898, with a weekly 
capacity of 226,600 tons. The furnaces in blast on 
January 1, 1899, had an annual capacity of about 12,000, - 
000 tons, while the furnaces in blast at the time this re- 
port is written have an annual capacity of about 15,000,- 
000 tons, shewing a net increase in actual output in 12 
months at the rate of about 3,000,000 tons. The output 
of pig iron this year-is larger than in any one year in the 
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history of the iron trade, but unless all signs fail the out- 
put in 1900 will bea record breaker, and will exceed 
15,000,000 tons. It will be considerably increased by the 
output of new furnaces to be built by the American 
Steel and Wire Company, the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, and Jones & Laughlins, Limited, all in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

As stated above, the year 1899 opened with the price of 
Bessemer iron about $10 to $10.25 at Valley furnace, and 
the market was quiet. We entered the year with a very 
large tonnage of pig iron booked, and there was much 
strength to the tone of the market. There was quite an 
accumulation of pig iron at this time in some of the yards 
of the steel companies, owing to the shut down during the 
holidays, and for this reason a good deal of iron that had 
been bought some time before was not being taken out. 
About the middle of January the activity commenced 
with sales of about 25,000 tons of Bessemer pig iron in the 
Pittsburgh district at the full price of $10.50, Valley fur- 
nace After this sale this price was immediately with - 
drawn, and from $10.90 to $11, Pittsburgh, was asked. 
There was a feeling at this time that there was a good 
deal of danger of a pronounced scarcity of pig iron, and 
buyers were hastening to cover their requirements. The 
close of January found the market very strong, with 
tendency of prices decidedly upward. February opened 
with the condition unchanged, the market on Bessemer 
pig being strong at $10.50, Valley furnace, and $11, Pitts- 
burgh. The output of the Valley furnaces was marketed 
at this time through an executive committee, and at a 
meeting of this committee held in Youngstown on 
Febuary 6 it was decided to withdraw the price of $10.50, 
Valley, the ideas of the furnacemen at this time being $11 
at turnace. The fact that some of the larger steel mer- 
chants were figuring on the purchase of round blocks of 
Bessemer iron gave the market a very strong tone. The 
blizzard which started about the middle of February held 
back business a good deal, but there was no recession 
either in demand or price of Bessemer iron. At this 
time,$11, Valley furnace, was being quoted for small lots, 
and at a meeting of the furnacemen held in Cleveland on 
Saturday, February 16, the price was advanced from $11 
to $12 at furnace, the market being exceedingly strong. 
On Saturday, February 25, the Pig Iron Association sold 
12,000 tons of Bessemer iron at $12.50, Valley furnace, 
which was the top price reached at this time. This iron 
was for delivery before July, as the farnaces refused to 
sell iron for third or fourth quarters. The market com- 
menced to advance rapidly, and $13, Valley furnace, was 
quoted for iron for the second quarter. The furnaces in 
blast on March 1 had an estimated weekly output of 
223,865 tons. Stock declined rapidly through February, 
showing a reduction of 47,000 tons. At this time prepara- 
tions were being made for the starting up of furnaces all 
over the country, prices having reached that point where 
stacks long idle could get in and market their iron at a 
profit. The tone of the market was very strong; a some- 
what feverish condition existed. About March 10 a Val- 
ley furnace sold 15,000 tons of Bessemer pig to a Pitts- 
burgh plate interest at $13, Valley furnace, deliveries 
running through the second and third quarters. Prices 
were then withdrawn, and only a day or two after 
Bessemer pig sold at $15, Valley furnace, or $15.65, Pitts- 
burgh. Furnaces at this time were quoting $15 for iron 
for the second half, while other makers refused to sell. 
ate a large tonnage of iron was sold in the first half of 

arch, but along about March 25 the National Steel 
Company, the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, and 
other smaJ)ler consumers came in the market and bought 
130,000 tons of pis iron at $14.50, Valley furnace, for de- 
livery in second half. Naturaliy this had the effect of 
further advancing prices. 
were quoting $15 at furnace. 

There were no particularly large sales in the early part 
of April, but the market was in very satisfactory condi- 
tion, the furnaces having their vutput sold for some time 
ahead, and at very profitable prices. April closed with 
the market $14.50 to $15, with very little 1ron to be had at 
the lower price. In the first week in May the Bessemer 
Furnace Association held a meeting and fixed the price of 
iron for the third quarter at 315 at furnace and sold 10,000 
tons for May, June and July at that price. This pretty 
well cleaned up all the surpias iron up to July, and the 
market was very strong and somewhat feverish. By May 
15 prices had advanced to $16 at furnace, and a stock re- 
port issued at this time showed the lowest stocks of iron 
ever held by the furnaces, with all indications pointing 
to a very serious shortage in supply. It was known that 
large steel interests were not covered on pig for the second 
half, and that they were figuring on the purchase of very 
large blocks of iron, which, when consummated, would 
have the effect of sending prices much higher. At this 
time a leading interest bought 60,000 tons, another inter- 
est 50,000 tons, while smaller tonnages were sold to other 
consumers, and in all fully 200,000 tons of Bessemer iron 
were sold in the latter part of May for third and fourth 
quarter delivery. These heavy sales put the price of 


When April opened furnaces 
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Bessemer pig at $16, Valley furnace, with most of the fur- 
naces practically sold up for second and third quarter. 
On Wednesday, May 24, the Price Committee represent- 
ing the furnaces met in Cleveland and advanced the price 


to $17 at furnace. At this time some iron was sold for 
the last quarter of 1899 at $17.50, furnace, and prices still 
going skyward. The market was very feverish, and 
almost every transaction was at a higher price than the 
preceding one. In the latter part of May the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company sold 35,000 tons of pig to the 
National Steel Company, taking billets in payment, and 
the Valley furnaces sold to the four leading steel interests 
about 150,000 tons of Bessemer pig, prices ranging from 
$14 up to $17. In the first week in June a leading interest 
bought 90,000 tons at $17, Valley, and the market was 
very strong at that figure. By the middle of June the 
price of Bessemer pig had reached $19 at furnace. and the 
market was still advancing. On June 21 the Bessemer 
Furnace Association met in Cleveland and sold a large 
block of iron for last half of the year at that price. The 
market remained without change for the balance of the 
month, but small lots of Bessemer were sold as high as 
$19.25 to $19 50 at furnace for prompt shipment. July 
opened with the market rather quiet, the Furnace Asso- 
ciation declining to fix a price on iron, as there were no 
inquiries and the furnaces desired to hold the market 
down as much as possible. At this time some labor 
troubles a ge out at Sharpsville, and the six furnaces 
there were idle for nearly two weeks, taking about 1200 
tonsaday outofthe market. This further complicated the 
situation and added to the scarcity of Bessemer pig, which 
was already being seriously felt. By the middle of July 
it had advanced to $20 at Valley furnace for the second 
half, and up to $21 was being paid for prompt iron. The 
monthly stock report issued early in July showed only 
77,677 tons of coke iron on hand July 1, e decrease over 
June of nearly 25 000 tons. This indicated that 1n spite of 
the enormous production, which was being increased 
almost daily, consumption was more than taking care of 
it and pulling on stocks. The price of Bessemer pig 
remained at about $20, Valley furnace, during the close of 
July, but in the first week in August sales were made at 
$21 at furnace, and several of the large steel plants were 
seriously crippled by shortage of metal, and were com 
pelled to close down a day or two at a time, waiting for 
pig to accumulate. [n the second week in August a Val- 
ley furnace sold 30,000 tons of Bessemer pig for the first 
half of 1900 at $21.50 at furnace, and this added great 
strength to the market, indicating as it did that the high 
prices on pig were going to extend over into next year. 
On Saturday, August 19, the Bessemer Furnace Associa- 
tion met in Cleveland and went over the situation in the 
Bessemer pig iron market very carefully. Statements 
were shown giving the amount of pig that would prob- 
ably be made by the furnaces for the last six months of 
1899, together with sales, when it was found that prac- 
tically the entire output of the Valley furnaces for the 
last half of 1899 was under contract. At this time 
Bessemer pig was $22 at the furnace and very difficult to 
get. In the last week in August 6000 tons of Bessemer pig 
were sold for delivery over the first half of 1900, 1000 tons 
of which was at $21.50 and the other 5v00 tons at $22, Val- 
ley furnace. September opened with the Bessemer pig 
iron market strong, but without special feature. The 
market at this time was firm at $22 50, Valley, and in the 
second week in September there were sales of about 40,000 
tons at that price. September closed with the market at 
$23 at furnace, sales having been made at that price, de- 
liveries running as late as October, 1900. In th first two 
or three days of October the National Steel Company 
came in the market and bought 50.000 tons of Bessemer 
pig. a Valley interest 20,000 tons and a Pittsburgh interest 
30,000 tons. Other smaller lots were sold, and altogether 
probably 125,000 tons of Bessemer were sold at about $23 
at furnace. Most of this iron was for delivery in first 
half of 1900. The Bessemer Furnace Association met in 
Cleveland on Wednesday, October 18, and fixed the price 
of iron at $23 at furnace for the first half. The Federal 
Steel Company came into the market at this time and 
bought about 70,0U0 tons, 40,000 tons of which was at $23 
at furnace and 30.000 at $22.50 at furnace. In the last 
week in October a large steel interest purchased 50,000 
tons of Bessemer pig at $23, Valley furnace, for delivery in 
first half of 1900. Small lots of Bessemer pig for Novem- 
ber and December delivery were selling at this time as 
high as $24 at furnace. The middle of November found 
the market exceedingly strong, with furnaces quoting 
from $23 50 to $23.75 fur iron for first half. November 
was rather quiet, and it looked in the latter part of the 
month as though prices on pig iron might go off. How- 
ever, in the last week of the month the announcement 
came that the price of old range ores had been fixed at 
$5.50, lower lake ports, for next year, an advance of $2.60 
a ton over this year. This had the effect of strengthening 
the pig iron market, and in the first week in December 
there was a sale of 6000 tons, 1000 tons a month, January 
to June, at $24, Valley furnace. In the second week of 
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December a leading Pittsburgh interest bought 40,000 tons 
of Bessemer pig at $24, Valley furnace, for delivery next 
year. At this time it was estimated that practically the 
entire output of the Valley furnaces for the first half of 
1900 was under contract. There had been an enormous 
increase in production of pig iron during the year, and on 
December 1, 1899, out of 317 coke and anthracite furnaces 
in the United States, 253 were in blast, the weekly 
capacity being about 290,000 tons, or about 15,000,000 tons 
ayear. Inspite of this enormous production consump 
tion was steadily keeping up, and in fact stocks were 
being reduced right along. During the year the price of 
Bessemer pig advanced about $14 a ton, the year opening 
with the market $10 and closing at $24. It has been the 
most profitable year the furnacemen have ever had, and 
it is probably not an exaggeration to state that a number 
of furnace plants have more than earned their entire 
investment this year. 

Gray Forge.—The market on gray forge also showed 
an enormous increase in production and unparalleled ad- 
vances in price. The year 1899 opened with the price of 
gray forge below $10 at Valley furnace. In sympathy 
with Bessemer pig it commenced to advance shortly 
after the fist of the year. and by the middle of February 
was quoted at $10.50 to $10.75 at furnace. The price kept 
steadily advancing, and at the close of July gray forge 
was quoted at $11.50 to $11.75 at furnace. The price of 
gray forge advanced in March about $3 a ton, the market 
on March 29 being $14 at Valley furnace. The price 
remained about stationary during April, but in the first 
week in May it commenced to again advance, and by May 
15 had reached $14.50 at furnace. From this time the 
market kept steadily advancing from month to month, 
and June closed with the price $17 at bine f furnace, or 
$17.75, Pittsburgh. There was a considerable scarcity of 
forge iron at this time, and a good deal of Southern iron 
was brought into the Valleys, and also into Pittsburgh, 
the rate from Southern furnaces to the Valleys being 
$4.20 and to Pittsburgh $4.60 aton. July closed with the 
gray forge market somewhat easier, the supply having 
considerably increased by reason of several furnaces in 
the Valley having changed from foundry to forge. There 
was no particular change in the market on gray forge 
until the latter part of August, when a very large tonnage 
of Southern iron was sold in the Valley for delivery next 
year from $14 to $14.25, which, with the rate of $4.20, 
made the price $18.20 to $18.45, Valley mill. Roand lots 
of Southern forge were also sold for Pittsburgh delivery 
at $18.60, the rate being $4.60 a ton, making the price $14 
at Southern furnace. In first week in September there 
was a further advance, and gray forge sold at $19 at fur- 
nace, equal to $19.75, Pittsburgh. There was an active 
demand for mill iron at this time, and the market was 
very strong. By September 15 the market had further 
advanced, and forge iron had sold at $20, Valley, equal to 
$20.75, Pittsburgh. The month closed with the price of 
gray forge $20.75 to $21 at Valley furnace. There was no 
change in the market during October, the price remaining 
at $20.50 to $20.75 at Valley furnace. These prices were 
maintained through November and December, the market 
being practically stationary during those two months. 
About the middle of December there were several lots of 
gray forge sold at $21, delivered Valley mill, equal to 
$20.85 to $20.90 at furnace. In the year the price of 
gray forge steadily advanced from less than $10 in Jan- 
uary up to about $21 at furnace, or $11 a ton. 

Foundry Iron.—In foundry iron the advance during 
the year was even greater than in gray forge. Early in 
January the price of No. 2 foundry was about $10.50, 
Pittsburgh. The market steadily advanced during the 
year, and at the close of December $23, Pittsburgh, was 
being paid for standard brands of No. 2 foundry. A num- 
ber of times during the year there was quite a famine in 
the supply of foundry, and fabulous prices were paid for 
prompt delivery. No. 2 foundry sold in small lots, and 
for prompt shipment, as high as $24.50, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Billets, 


The course of the billet market during 1899 was much 
the same as that of the pig iron market, except that the 
spread between Bessemer pig and billets as the year 
progressed grew larger and larger, and at one time was 
$15 or more. The events of the past year in the billet 
market have proved very conclusively that there isa 
shortage of converting capacity in the Pittsburgh district 
when the tonnage in finished material is large enough to 
keep the finishing mills fully employed. For three or 
four months during the year there was a famine in steel, 
and fabulous pw were paid for it. More than one con- 
sumer of steel was compelled to pay above $40 for billets, 
and was glad to get them at that price. The billet trade 
is in a vastly different condition from what it was a year 
or 80 ago, in the fact that the supply of steel is now con- 
trolled by four or five concerns, and it looks very much as 
though an era of high prices had set in and would con- 
tinue for some time. Pittsburgh is not a large seller of 
steel billets: in fact very little steel is sold from this dis- 
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trict in the open market. The largest makers are the 
Carnegie Steel Company, and they use the greater portion 
of their product. Jones & Laughlins, Limited, are large 
producers of Bessemer steel, but in the past year have 
built and started up some new finishing mills, which have 
taken them out of the market as sellers of billets. The 
Shoenberger Steel Company were taken over by the 
American Steel & Wire Company, and they use the entire 
product of the plant in the manufacture of rods, wire and 
wire nails. A new blooming mill is being added to this 
plant, which will bring the capacity up to 800 or 900 tons 
a day. The Oliver & Snyder Steel Company plant at 
Twenty sixth and Railroad streets, Pittsburgh, was also 
taken over by the American Steel & Wire Company and is 
no longer a factor inthe open market. The National Tube 
Company have a Bessemer plant at McKeesport, but its 
entire product is used in the manufacture of skelp and 
other finished materials by that concern. The principal 
sellers of steel in the open market are the National Steel 
Company, but none of their mills are located in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

There has not been during 1899 any material increase 
in Bessemer steel capacity in the Pittsburgh district, but 
the increase in basic open hearth capacity has been very 
large. The Carnegie Steel Company have finished a 
third open hearth plant at Homestead, and are now build- 
ing 14 50-ton furnaces at Duquesne. Fabulous prices were 
paid for basic steel during the steel famine, as high as 
$55 a ton at mill being paid for high carbon open hearth 
axle blooms. A large increase in open hearth capacity 
in the Pittsburgh district during 1899 has come in tke 
building of half a dozen or more steel casting plants, all 
of which are equipped with either acid open hearth, basic 
open hearth furnaces, or both. It does seem that the in- 
crease in consumption of steel in the coming year is to be 
met by basic open hearth, which is supplanting Bessemer 
steel very fast. 

The year 1899 opened with Bessemer steel about 316 a 
ton, Pittsburgh. Deals were on for the purchase of a 
lants in the Wheeling and Valley districts 
and the trade was considerably at sea. The mills were 
pretty comfortably filled with business and the outlook 
was very bright. Two of the leading mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district were practically out of the market in the 
middle of January, sellers having all the tonnage on their 
books they cared to enter. The last week in January saw 
a material advance in prices, mills quoting as high as 
$17.25, f.0.b. at mill. In the first week in February there 
was a sale of 10,000 tons of open hearth billets at about 
$17.50, maker’s mill, deliveries running through nearly the 
entire year. This eventually proved ‘to be an excellent 
purchase. By the middle of February the supply of steel 
was much smaller than the demand and prices were 
advancing very fast, one lot of 500 tons being sold for 
immediate shipment at $18.50, delivered in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. The market was strong at about $18 at mill. It 
was at this time that the National Steel Company were 
organized, taking over the Bellaire Steel Company, 
£tna-Standard Iron & Steel Company Bessemer plant at 
Mingo Junction, Ohio Steel Company, Shenango Valley 
Steel Company, King, Gilbert & Warner, and Buhl Steel 
Company. Small lots of steel for prompt delivery were 
now being sold at $20, delivered. On March 1 the market 
had advanced to $21.50, with some sellers quoting $22. 
About a week later $24 was paid for a small lot of steel for 
prompt shipment. By the middle of March the Pittsburgh 
mills were out of the market as seilers, and as high as $25 
at mill was being quoted for steel for prompt shipment. 
The famine in supply of steel was now on in all its force, 
and prices advanced very fast. At the close of March 
billets were $25 to $25.50, maker’s mill, with tne supply 
very limited. The market advanced steadily in April, 
and at the close of that month $25.50 to $26, maker’s mill, 
was quoted. May opened with the market very strong, 
but not much inquiry, buyers holding off, hoping that the 
market would recede. By May 10 there were some very 
heavy transactions in billets, the American Steel & Wire 
Company buying a large tonnage, and the American Steel 
Hoop Company bought erough to cover their entire re- 
quirements for the last half of the year. Fully 200,000 
tons of steel was sold at this time, and the market imme 
diately advanced to $27, maker’s mill. The close of May 
found consumers of steel entirely at the mercy of the 
market, small lots for prompt shipment having been sold 
at very close to $30. By the middle of June small lots of 
rod billets, owing to their scarcity, had sold up to $31.50 
at mill, while as high as $48 had been done in basic bil- 
lets} with carbons running 0.40 and higher. The first 
weekin July found a still higher market for steel, $34, 
Pittsburgh, having been offered by buyers for prompt 
slabs. The operation of finishing mills at this time was 
being very seriously interfered with by the scarcity of 
steel, and planis were shut down at frequent intervals 
for two or three days at a time, to allow steel to accumu- 
late. The last week in July found a heavy demand for 


slabs, with sales being made on the basis of $34, Pitts- 
Basic open hearth billets and slabs 


burgh, or higher. 
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sold at this time at $42 to $45, Pittsburgh. The market 
was strong all through August, the expected decline in 
prices not having been realized. In the Jatter part of the 
month billets were selling at prices ranging from $36 to 
$39 at mill. Buyers who had to have steel were at the 
mercy of the seller, and had to pay whatever price the 
mills saw fit to ask. At this time there were sales of 
basic open hearth billets at $48.50, while a round lot of 
slabs running up to 0.50 carbon was sold at about $50 at 
mill. Pittsburgh mills were not selling any steel to speak 
of at this time, being filled up for months ahead. The 
first week in September there was a sale of 1200 tons of 
rod billets at $38, Pittsburgh, with slabs quoted at $39 to 
$40. Prices had now reached a point where there was Do 
inducement for buyers to cover their requirements, and 
they were buying only as their immediate necessities 
demanded. The last week in September found the mar- 
ket $39 to $40, Pittsburgh, but not.a great deal doing. In 
the first week of October the situation had quieted down 
somewhat, and mills quoted $38.50 to $29 at mill. This 
condition continued through October, there being no fur- 
ther advance in prices and sales being made mostly for 
small lots. About October 20 a leading consumer came 
in the market and bought 50,000 tons of billets from the 
National Steel Company at a price very much lower than 
was being quoted for small lots. A Wheeling mill also 
bought about 30,000 tons at a low price, deliveries on both 
of these transactions running through first half of 1900. 
On November 1 billets for prompt shipment were being 
quoted at $38 to $39, and for first quarter or first half 
about $35. It transpired at this time that the sale of 
40,000 tons referred to above was below $33 at mill. By 
November 15 the market had receded somewhat and bil- 
lets were being quoted at $86 for delivery in the next two 
or three months. Prices had reached such a high point 
that buyers were willing to take hold, and as the mills 
were catching up somewhat with orders there was more 
disposition to shade prices to get business. For this rea- 
son the last week in November found the price of billets 
$35 to $36 and not much doing. This condition prevailed 
right through December, the amount of steel sold during 
the last month of the year being very small and prices 
ranging from $35 to $36 at mill. Tonnage in finished 
material had fallen off very considerably and buyers were 
not willing to take hold. During the year 1899 the price 
of steel advanced from about $16 at mill up to $42 and 
$48, which was paid in some cases for steel for spot ship- 
ment. The year has undoubtedly been the most profitable 
the steel mills ever had, and the outlook for 1900 is highly 
encouraging. It is not expected, however, that prices 
will be maintained through the entire year of 1900 on the 
present basis, but it is a fact that some steel has been sold 
for first quarter at about $35 at mill. 


Steel Rails, 


The rail trade in 1899, in point of tonnage, was prob- 
ably the best year the rail mills have ever had. The ton- 
nage has been enormous, and some unparalleled records 
for production have been made by the leading mills, par- 
ticularly at the Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. When the year opened the price of rails 
was somewhere about $17, Pittsburgh, and very large 
orders were entered by the mills at that price or lower, 
deliveries running through the entire year. All the large 
railroads bought heavily, believing that the low price of 
rails, together with the very satisfactory outlook for 
business, warranted heavier purchases than usual. The 
year had not oe along very far until the rail mills com- 
menced to feel the impetus of trade that existed in other 
lines, and prices commenced td advance. By the middle 
of February pig iron and billets had gone up very much, 
and the rail mills were full of orders, and as a natural 
result prices were advanced and standard sections were 
held at abouf $22, Pittsburgh. The mills at this time were 
booked up to July or longer. In the latter part of March 
a further advance of $1 a ton was made, rails being held 
at $23 minimum, Pittsburgh mill. About April 1 a 
further advance of $2 a ton was made, the local mill 
quoting $25 at mill for light or Heavy sections. Only 
small lots were being sold at this time, as the mills were 
filled up pretty well for the balance of the year. An 
unusual condition also prevailed at this time in the fact 
that the price of rails was about $3 a ton less than the 
price of billets. In the first week in June the local mill 
advanced prices again, quoting $26 at mill for standard 
sections. This price did not last long, however, as inthe 
latter part of that month a further advance of $2 a ton 
was made, the local mill quoting $28 to $30, Pittsburgh. 
depending on the order. At this time the Carnegie Steel 
Company were practically sold up on their rail capacity 
for balance of the year. The market was rather quiet 
during the summer months, the mills working on old con- 
tracts, and quoting on small lots that were coming up 
from $30 to $32 at mill. This price continued until about 
the middle of September, when the local mill again ad- 
vanced standard sections to $33 and $35, Pittsburgh, de- 
pending on theorder. Inthe week beginning October 16 
some very heavy contracts were entered by the rail mills for 
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1899 and 1900 delivery, the announcement having been made 
that all orders received prior to Saturday, October 21, 
would be at the price of $33 at mill and all orders booked 
after that date would be $35 at mill. This resulted in a 
very heavy tonnage being placed, the amount being 
given as about 1,800,000 tons. Included in this was 
105,000 tons for the Pennsylvania Railroad. After October 
21 and up to the close of the year tonnage in rails placed 
was mostly for small lots, at prices ranging from $35 to 
$37 at mill. It is certain that the output of the rail mills 
in 1899 will be considerably over 2,000,000 tons, while the 
average of prices has given the mills a very handsome 
profit. A great deal of tonnage will be carried over into 
next year, already two or three of the leading mills being 
reported as having sufficient orders on their books to take 
the greater part of their capacity for the first six months. 
There were no important additions to the rail capacity in 
1899 aside from improvements made at the leading mills, 
which considerably increased output. Railroads who 
placed orders for their rails in the early part of the year, 
when prices were about $16 to $17 at mill, were able to 
lay these rails during the summer months and sell the 
rails they took up at a very much higher price than they 
were paying for new rails. The railroads have all made 
a great deal of money this year, and, while iron and steel 
products used by them are all very high in price, it is 
likely that the roads will be very heavy buyers of miaterial 
for 1900 delivery. It is when a railroad is making money 
that it spends money for improvements, and this has been 
one of the most profitable years the roads have ever had. 


Finished Material. 


Beams and Channels.—The demand for shapes in 1899 
has been much the heaviest of any one year in the history 
of the structural trade. During the middle of the year 
there was a famine in material for three or four months, 
fabulous prices being paid where sellers were able to 
promise anything like prompt delivery. The agreement 
among the six beam mills, consisting of Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited; Jones & Laughlins, Limited; Phoenix 
Iron Company, Passaic Rolling Mill Company, Pencoyd 
Iron Works and Cambria Steel Company, which was 
formed in the first week in January, 1898, has been con- 
tinued through last year and this year, and only the other 
day was renewed for 1900. It bas proven to be by far the 
most satisfactory agreement ever made between the 
beam mills, and results have more than exceeded expecta- 
tions. The tonnage in beams and channels in 1898 was 
estimated to be about 400,000 tons, but in 1899 consider- 
ably exceeded that amount and may reach 500,000 tons. 
The two local mills, Carnegie Steel Company and Jones 
& Laughlins, have run to utmost capacity through the 
entire year, and their output of structural shapes will be 
very much larger than in any year in the history of either 
concern. Both mills will carry a large tonnage over into 
next year, deliveries of which should have been made 
some time ago. As indicating the extremities to which 
buyers were put to obtain material for prompt shipment, 
we can state that 10 and 12 inch beams from stock have 
sold as high as 8 cents a pound. the regular price being 
2.25 cents. On December 31, 1898, after’ telegraphic and 
telephone communication between the six mills compos- 
ing the beam pool. it was decided to advance prices on 
beams and channels $2 a ton and on other shapes $1 a ton. 
This made the price of beams and channels up to 15-inch 
1.30 cents; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 1.40 cents; angles, 1.15 
cents; zees, 1.25 cents; tees, 1.30 cents, f.o.b. at mill. 
These prices went into effett on January 1 and continued 
in force until about January 15, when the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, made an individual advance of $1 a 
ton on angles, zees and tees. In the last week in 
February, on less than 24 hours’ notice, another advance 
of $2 a ton was made on account of the advance in raw 
material and the higher prices ruling for all other kinds 
of finished products. This made the price of beams and 
channels up to 15-inch 1.40 cents; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 1.50 
cents; angles, 1.30 cents; zees, 1.40 cents; tees, 1.45 
cents. About March 15 the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, made another individual advance on all kinds of 
structural material, except beams and channels, of $1 a 
ton. This action, bowever, was not followed by the other 
mills. On March 80 another advance of $2 on all kinds 
of structural material was made, bringing the price of 
beams and channels up to 15-inch 1.50 cents; 18, 20 and 
24 inch, 1.60 cents, with proportionate advances for other 
shapes. At this time the full force of the enormous de 
mand was being felt and the mills were loaded to the 
guards with tonnage. On June 1 the beam pool held a 
meeting in New York and advanced material $5 a ton. 
This brought the price of beams and channels 15-inch and 
under up to 1.75 cents; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 1.85 cents; 
angles over 3-inch and up to 6 x 6, 1.75 cents; smaller 
sizes, 2.10 cents; bulb angles and deck beams, 2.05 
cents; zees, 1.75 cents; grooved rolled plates, 2 cents; 
tees, 1.80 cents. all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. It was at this 
time that buyers were at their wits’ ends to get de- 
livery of material bought at lower prices, and were 


paying fancy premiums over established prices where 
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they could find a seller that had any material in stock 
and could ship right away. Some very large orders were 
being placed at this time for delivery in New York City. 
building operations there being exceedingly heavy. On 
Friday, July 7, another advance of $5 a ton on all kinds 
of structural material was made, making a total advance 
of $15 a ton since the first of the year. This made the 
price of beams and cuannels up to 15 inch 2 cents; 18. 20 
and 24 inch, 2.10 cents, and other material in proportion. 
By July 15 both local miils had practically enough ton- 
nage on their books to take their entire output for bal- 
ance of the year. [his busy condition continued until 
the last week in August, when another meeting of the 
beam mills was held in New York City. at’ which the six 
mills were a!l represented in person, and another advance 
of $5 a ton was made. bringing the price of beams and 
channels up to 15-inch 2.25 cents; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 2 35 
cents; angles, 3 inch and up to 6 x 6, 2 25 cents: under 
3inch, 2.50 cents: tees, 3inch und larger, 2 30 cents: 
under 3 inch, 2.50 centr; zees, 8 inch and larger, 2 25 
cents; while grooved rolled plates were quoted at 2.60 to 
2.75 cents. No further advances in prices on structural 
material were made during balance of the year. but the 
mills kept ranning to their utmost capacity and will carry 
over into 1900 a considerable tonnage from this year. 
On Taesday, December 19, the six mills composing the 
beam pool met in Pittsburgh and renewed the beam 
agreement for 1900, W. C. Temple of Pittsburgh continu- 
ing to act as commissioner 

__ Plates —While advances in prices of all kinds of fin- 
ished material in 1899 were very heavy it remained for 
plates to make the banner record in this respect. To 
substantiate this it is only necessary to state that in the 
first week in January tank plate, ‘4-inch and heavier, was 
1.25 cents, f.o.b. mill. In about six months from that 
tine, or say along in June and July, it sold up to 3 cents 
a pound, an advance of $35a ton. The tonnage in plates 
in 1899 has been enormous, and for four or five months 
in the middle of the year material could hardly be had at 
any price, and work was delayed all over the country on 
account of inability of contractors to get shipments from 
the mills. There has been a very heavy increase in plate 
capacity this year, due to the building of new mills by 
the Carnegie Steel Company and enlargements of other 
mills and the starting up of some Eastern plate mills that 
have done very little for the past four or five years. In 
spite of the enormous increase in tonnage the demand 
kept far ahead of the supply until about October. when 
the mills began to catch up with their orders and the 
sitaation became considerably easier. It is hardly neces- 
sary to follow the course of advances in prices of plates 
that were made during the year. As noted above, tank 
'4-inch and heavier in the first week in January was 1.25 
cents at mill; flange, 1.35 cents; marine, 1.45 cents; 
while ordinary fire box was 1.65 to 1.75 cents: locomotive 
fire box, 2.75 cents. In the second week in January the 
Carnegie Steel Company bought from the Bethlehem Iron 
Company a large plate mill, universal plate mill and 
slabbing mill, dismantled them at Bethlehem, removing 
them to West Homestead, where they have since been 
reconstructed and put in operation. During the early 
part of the year the famous agreement was made between 
the Carnegie Steel Company and the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, by which the former concern are to supply to 
the latter a large tonnage in plates for ten years, the 
price of which is on a sliding scale, based on the average 
price of Bessemer iron, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. As early as 
January 15 the announcement was made in our market 
a that several of the leading plate mills had about 
all the tonnage on their books they cared to take and were 
practically out of the market as sellers. By February 1 
it was not a question of price but where tu get material. 
Local mills were turning down tonnage, being unable to 
make deliveries wanted. Prices commenced to advance 
rapidly, and in the first week in March tank was up to 
1.60 cents, with proportionate advances for other kinds. 
From this time on advances in prices of plates were fre- 
quent, and at the close of June tank \4-inch and heavier 
was 2.35 to 2.50 cents at mill. The advance did not stop 
here, but prices kept steadily going up, and in the first 
week in September sheared plates were 2.75 cents mini- 
mum, f.o.b. at mill. At this time Jones & Laughlins, 
Limited, started up the 96 and 72 inch plate mills at the 
Soho works, which they had bought some time before at 
a very advantageous price. By September 15 tank plate 
}g-inch and heavier, for anything like prompt delivery, 
was readily bringing 3 cents a pound, the highest price 
reached for many years. Early in October it was evident 
that the mills were catching up on deliveries, and some 
of the small piate mills in the East that had been fixed 
up and put in operation were taking business. This 
caused prices to slowly recede, although there was no 
slump at any time. In the last week in December sheared 
plates 4 inch and heavier and in widths up to 60 inches 
were offered as low as 2.25 cents at mill, while wide sizes 
were held at about 2.50 cents at mill. The Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Carbon Steel Company and smaller plate 
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mills will carry over into 1900 a very large tonnage. The 
indications are that 1900 will be a repetition of this year 
as far as demand is concerned, but owing to the enormous 
increase in plate capacity the average of prices may not 
be quite as high. By far the largest individual consumer 
of plates is the Pressed Steel Car Company, who are using 
from 1000 to 1200 tons per day in the manufacture of steel 
cars, The greater part of this tonnage is farnished by the 
Carnegie Steel Company on a ten-year agreement. ’ 

Iron and Steel Bars —Probably the principal event in 
the bar trade during 1899 was the organization of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company. which concern took over 
abont 34 of the leading bar mills in the West and South. 
and are practically in control of the bar trade west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, who were also organized early in the year and took 
over the hoop and cotton tie mills, are also large pro- 
ducers of iron and steel bars. These two concerns prac- 
tically control the trade in the West. The tonnage in 
iron and steel bars in 1899 has been enormous, and the 
average of prices has been high and very profitable. In 
the first week in January iron and steel bars were quoted 
at about 1 cent at Pittsburgh and Valley mills. The mar- 
ket was strong, and with the advancing tendency in steel 
buyers were placing orders very freely in anticipation of 
higher prices. This low price did not continue long, for 
in the first week in February steel bars were quoted at 
1.10 cents at mill, and iron bars at 1.05 to 1.10 cents at 
mill. At this time the move to consolidate the bar mills 
was under way and the trade were trying to get under 
cover, anticipating that prices would be advanced. By 
February 20 steel bars were 1.25 cents minimum and iron 
bars 1 15 cents, with prices strong and every indication of 
going higher. By March 15 iron and steel bars were 1.35 
cents at mill. and from this time on prices advanced 
steadily, reaching high water mark in the last week in 
September, when iron bars were quoted at 2.25 cents at 
mill for delivery in December and January and higher 
prices being paid for prompt shipment. Local mills were 
quoting high grade iron bars at 2.50 cents, while on steel 
bars from 2.50 to 2.75 cents was being quoted. This was 
the top of the market, as early in October the pressure on 
the mills became relieved to some extent and prices also 
grew easier. The decline was gradual however, and at 
the close of December iron bars were fairly strong at 2.15 
cents at mill and steel bars 2.25 cents, with some sellers 
quoting higher. The Republic Iron & Steel Company are 
making some very extensive improvements at some of 
their plants, which will add considerably to their 
capacity. Jones & Laughlins, Limited, who are the 
largest local producers of steel bars, have also added con- 
siderably to their capacity by putting in new equipment. 
Considerable tonnage has been booked by the mills for 
delivery next year, and the outlook for 1900, both as 
regards prices and demand, is very satisfactory. It is 
anticipated that tonnage will be fully as large in 1900 as 
this year, and with the mills practically cleaned up on 
low priced contracts there should also be a very hand 
some profit for well equipped mills. 

Sheets —Taken as a whole the black and galvanized 
sheet trade in 1899 was very satisfactory. It is true that 
business in the last quarter of the year was not as good as 
in second or third quarter, but when the whole year has 
been balanced up it will be found to have been the best 
year that the sheet trade has had for a very long time. 
The failure to combine the sheet mills has been responsi- 
ble for the demoralization which has existed in the sheet 
trade for the past couple of months. It will be recalled 
that very early in the year, or immediately after the 
organization of the American Tin Plate Company and 
then the National Steel Company, it was deemed feasible 
to combine the sheet mills. The movement was put under 
way along in March and after working on the deal for 
three or four months it was finally postponed until fall, 
owing to the fact that Judge W. H. Moore desired to take 
a long vacation. The options given by the mills were 
renewed until November 1, but were allowed to expire 
without being exercised. Most of the milis, in anticipa- 
tion that the negotiations would succeed, held off from 
selling for delivery after November 1, and as a result 
when the scheme to combine the mills was abandoned 
there was a scramble to sell sheets, with the inevitable 
result that prices were forced downward very fast. How- 
ever, it is the belief that the sheet trade will show 
material improvement both in demand and prices after 
the iirst of the year. Some of the mills still have com- 
parative cheap sheet bars and are naming low prices, 
which, based on bars at $36, would represent a loss. The 
year opened with No. 27 sheets about 1.85 cents and 
galvanized 80 and 10 per cent. off. The mills were fairly 
busy and the outlook was reassuring. In the latter part 
of January prices advanced to the basis of 1.95 cents for 
No. 27 and 80 and 744 per cent. for galvanized. In the 
first week in February the market was strong, the move 
being started to consolidate the mills. Prices continued 


to move upward and in the latter part of February No. 27 
sheets were 2 cents minimum and galvanized 75 and 10 
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per cent. At this time sheet bars were above $20 a ton 
and spelter about 6 50 cents a pound. The market con- 
tinued to advance right through March, and in the first 
week in April No. 27 were quoted at 2.50 cents and gal- 
vanized at 75 per cent. off. There was no change in price 
in April and about May 1 Isaac W. Frank, representing 
the Moore interests, took up the matter of getting options 
on the mills This added further strength to the market, 
and by the middle of May No. 27 were selling at 2 75 cents 
and galvanized 75 to 70 and 10 per cent. off. In June and 
July sheets for prompt shipment were very scarce and up 
to 3 cents a pound was paid for No. 27, while galvanized 
had advanced to 70 and 10 to 70 and 5 percent. In the 
first week in September prices were still higher, No. 27 
heing quoted at 3.15 to 3.25 cents and galvanized 70 and 
5 per cent. Early in October, when it was seen that the 
combination could no: be effected and the demand had 
also fallen off, prices commenced tv decline and in the 
jast week of that month No 27 had reached 3 cents, while 
galvanized was about 70 and 10 and 5 per cent off. In 
November prices declined further, reaching about 2 90 
-cents for No. 27 in the last week of that month, and 75 to 
75 and 5 per cent. off for galvanized. In December prices 
declined slightly, and No 27 was sold at about 2.80 cents 
and galvanized 75 and 10 per cent. off. In exceptional 
cases these prices have been shaded by a few mills, while 
on the other hand some of the mills absolutely refused to 
meet the market. The price of sheet bars has been held 
by the leading producer at $36 at mill, and this being the 
case it is confidently expected that after the first of the 
te the tone of the sheet market will improve consider- 
ably. 

Tubular Goods.—Aside from the very rapid advance in 
prices of tubular goods of all kinds the principal event of 
the year was the organizing of the National Tube Com- 
pany, taking over 13 or 140f the leading pipe and tube 
muls. The principal independent concerns at the present 
‘time are Spang, Chalfant & Co., A. M. Byers & Co., both 
of Pittsburgh, and Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. 
The organization of the National Tube Company was one 
of the largest effected in the iron trade and is a very 
strong combination. The concern have their own ore and 
coke properties, blast furnaces and steel works and are 
equipped to make tubular goods at very Jow cost. In the 
first week 1n January the price of merchant pipe was as 
follows: Butt black, 55 per cent.: lap black, 65 per cent. ; 
butt galvanized, 45 per cent., and lap galvanized, 50 per 
cent., with an additional discount of five 10’s, 74% and 
5 per cent. in carload lots, and five 10's, 744 per cent. in 
smaller lots. These low prices, however, did not continue 
long. for at a meeting of the Price Committee of the 
wrought iron tube mills, held in Pittsburgh about 
February 10, an advance of 5 per cent. was made. At this 
time the Indiana Gas Company came into the market and 
placed an order for 150 miles of 10 inch pipe, dividing it 
between National Tube Works Company and American 
Tube & lron Company. From this time on prices ad- 
vanced sharply and about July | the organization of the 
National Tube Company, which had been under way for 
three or four months, was effected. That concern have 
been conservative in the matter of advancing prices, and 
when advances were made they were based on a rising 
market on raw material. At the close of the year the 
pipe and tube market, while quieter in demand than in 
the summer months, was strong in price and the mills 
comfortably filled with tonnage. The year has been a 
very profitable one for the pipe mills and the outlook for 
1900 1s regarded as very reassuring. Spang, Chalfant & 
Co., one of the independent mills, have made considerable 
improvements and additions to equipment at their plant, 
which will very largely increase their capacity. A new 
concern who have started up in the last month of the year 
are Monongahela Tube Company, whose plant is at Wil- 
son Station on the line of the P. V. & C. Railroad, a few 
miles from Pittsburgh. This concern are equipped to 
make pipe up to 4 inches, and we are advised that they 
have placed contracts for large additions to their plant. 

Skelp.—The mills rolling iron and steel skelp have had 
a very satisfactory year, both as regards tonnage and 
prices. At the opening of the year grooved steel skeip 
was 1 cent a pound, grooved iron about 1.10 cents and 
sheared iron about 1.25 cents. The mills were pretty well 
tilled up with business and very firm in their ideas as to 
prices. It was not long, however, until the market com- 
menced to move up and early in February some sharp 
advances in prices took place. In July and August, when 
demand was at its hight, skelp could hardly be had at any 
price and grooved steel and iron had advanced to 2.15 and 
2.25 vents, while sheared iron and steel were quoted as 
high as 250 cents, Pittsburgh. High water mark in 
prices of skelp, however, was reached in August, when 
grooved steel andSiron for prompt shipment sold as high as 
3.50 cents in small lots aaa sheared at 2.75 cents. These, 


however, were exceptional prices. Late in October, in 
sympathy with other lines of finished product, prices of 
skelp commenced to decline and at the close of December 
grooved steel and iron were weak at 1.95 to 2 cents and 
sales have been made at lower prices. 


Sheared iron and 
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steel were about 2.35 cents with very little doing. Dur- 
ing the year some mills were started up in the East rolling 
skelp and a good deal of their product was sold in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Merchant Steel—To the mills rolling the various 
grades of merchant steel the year 1899 has been a very 
satisfactory one, tonnage being the largest in the bistory 
of the trade and the average of prices very much the 
highest. Prices commenced to advance early in February 
and went up steadily until along in August and Septem- 
ber, when top was reached. In the last couple of months 
in the year there was a slight decline on some lines, some 
of the mills having caught up pretty well with their 
orders and willing to make slight concessions in prices to 
secure tonnage. 

Connellsville Coke.—The coke business in 1899 has been 
the heaviest of any one year in the history of the trade, 
and prices obtained, while perhaps not as high as were 
warranted by the heavy advances in pig iron and steel, 
have given the coke operators very satisfactory profits. 
The year opened with about 15,000 ovens in the Connells 
ville region active and 3500 idle, the price of standard fur- 
nace coke being about $1 60 a ton and foundry coke $1.75 
to $1.90 to consumers. In the first week in the year the 
H. C. Frick Coke Compauy owned 10,640 ovens, all in the 
Connellsville region, and controlled by purchase or other- 
wise the entire output of about 2000 more ovens. This 
concern shipped in 1898 314,285 cars of coke, but their 
shipments in 1899 will very much exceed that figure. The 
year had not progressed very far until prices of coke com- 
menced to advance, and by March 15 furnace coke was 
being quoted at $1.75 and foundry coke at $2.15.: When 
May 1 was reached shipments in the region were the 
heaviest ever known, additional ovens being blown in 
almost every day. The prosperous condition existing in 
the coke trade at this time was shown by the voluntary 
action of the H. C. Frick Coke Company in advancing 
wages of all their employees 10 per cent. This was fol- 
lowed by the other smaller operators. At this time sur- 
plus furnace coke was bringing $2 a ton and foundry from 
$2.25 to $2.50. Production was gaining every week and 
on June 1 furnace coke was quoted at abont $2.15 and 
foundry coke at $2.30 to $2.50. In July as high as $2.40 
and $2.50 was paid for prompt furnace coke, and it was 
very difficult to get even at that price. In this month the 
Frick Coke Company shipped 33,075 cars of coke, but this 
record was beaten in August, when the concern shipped 
84,614 cars of furnace, foundry and crushed coke. By 
September 15 furnace coke was sold at $2.50 and foundry 
coke at $2.75. At the close of that month small lots of 
furnace coke had sold at $2.75 or higher and foundry coke 
at $3 to $3 25. In October there was a car shortage in the 
region and shipments were hampered very much. Many 
furnaces were compelled to bank for days at a time wait- 
ing for coke to accumulate. In October the Frick Coke 
Company shipped 35,266 cars of coke. In this month and 
early in November contracts for furnace coke for next 
year were made at prices ranging from $2.60 to $2.75, 
while in some cases, we are advised, as high as $3 a ton 
was ‘paid for furnace coke for next year. Foundry coke 
has been sold under contract for first half as high as $3 
and $3.25 a ton. In November the Frick Coke Company 
shipped 35,251 cars of coke. While it is too early as yet 
to give the total output of coke in the Connellsville region 
for 1899 it is estimated that it will reach 9,000,000 tons, 
exceeding the tonnage of 1898 by nearly 2,000,000 tons. 


—i-, 


The National Founders’ Association. — We un- 
derstand that a call has been issued for the annual 
meeting of the National Founders’ Association at De- 
troit, Mich., on February 1, the headquarters to be at 
the Hotel Cadillac. This is the organization in the 
general foundry industry which is modeled largely after 
the Stove Defense Association, successful for so many 
years. The same general plan is now being developed 
also by the Metal Trades’ Association among machinery 
manufacturers. The present officers of the National 
Founders’ Association are: O. P. Letchworth of Pratt 
& Letchworth, Buffalo, president; H. M. Leland of Le- 
land & Fauleconer Mfg. Company of Detroit, Mich., vice- 
president; W. H. Wells of Holly Mfg. Company, Lock- 
port, N. Y., treasurer, and John A. Penton of Detroit, 
Mieh., secretary. The administrative counsel includes, as 
honorary member, W. H. Pfahler of Philadelphia, and 
as embers, W. O. Barbour of Barbour-Stockwell Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Jas. Barclay of Deeve & Mansur 
Company, Moline, Ill.; C. H. Booth of the Lloyd Booth 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio; A. J. Caldwell of Henry 
R. Worthington, Brooklyn; G. E. Emmons of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; I. W. Frank of 
Frank-Kneeland Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. 
W. Hoyt of the Gates Iron Works, Chicago, Ill.; C. L. 
Newcomb of the Deane Steam Pump Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and Jos. A. Stone of the Riverside Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is understood that im- 
portant matiers will come before the body at the forth- 
coming meeting. 
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The Edison These-thigh Rolls. 


In the description of the Edison concentrating works, 
which appeared in The Iron Age of October 28, 1897, men- 
tion was made of the three-high crushing rolls used in 
the concentrating building proper. Each roll was 36 
inches in diameter by 30-inch face. The center one was 
fixed, or, in other words, was mounted in bearings rig- 
idly secured to the housing. The upper and lower rolls 
were free to move in guides formed in the housing. The 
lower roll was driven through a wabbler from the main 
shaft. Each end of the upper and lower roll was pro- 
vided with a sleeve which formed the bearing for the 
roll itself. This sleeve was made with grooves for the 
reception of a wire rope, which was wound about the 
sheaves thus provided.- The ends were led upward and 
united over a single groove sheave so arranged as to be 
operated by the piston of an air cylinder. The system 


consisted of an endless rope passing several times around 


























Fig. 1.—Front Elevation. 
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pressure, however, and a light piston rod and movable 
sheave, these rapid changes are taken care of without 
danger of breaking the rope. 

We find that these rolls are recommended for the 
rolling of iron as possessing features not found in the 
ordinary rolls. Their elasticity and freedom from ex- 
cessive frictional losses, together with their quick and 
accurate regulation are the main points. In rolling irop 
it is desirable to change the pressures as the ingots lose 
their heat, and the elastic fluid cylinder, with valve and 
gauge, gives the means for instantly and accurately do- 
ing this. In using these rolls upon iron the upward 
movement of the bearing blocks of the top roll would 
be limited by suitable stops so as to permit the work 
to be sized; but the pressure upon the ropes should be 
so gauged that the pressure upon the limiting stops 
would not be more than a fraction of the total pressure, 
since all pressure exerted upon the bearings wastes 
power. 

The sheaves are held to the rolls by collars, Fig. 2, 
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Fig. 3.— Section Indicated by 
Arrows in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4.—Section Looking in 
Direction of the Arrows in 
Fig. 2. 


THE EDISON THREE-HIGH ROLLS. 


the ends of the upper and lower rolls, and the strain 
upon which could be regulated as desired by increas- 
ing or diminishing the air pressure. Therefore the pres- 
sure exerted by these two rolls against the center one 
could be regulated to a nicety. A further and important 
advantage possessed by this design is its elasticity, the 
freedom of movement obviates all danger of wrecking 
the machine. 

From letters patent, just issued to Thomas A. Hdi- 
son for this design, we are enabled to present a few 
of the details of construction. The general arrangement 
will be understood from the front elevation, Fig. 1. The 
pressure in the air cylinder is multiplied at the rolls on 
the principle of the compound block and tackle. If, for 
instance, there are ten turns of rope over the sheaves 
and a pressure of 6000 pounds upon the piston, there 
will be a pressure of 120,000 pounds forcing the rolls to- 
gether. This force can be regulated at will by changing 
the cylinder pressure. An elastic fluid under pressure, 
such as air or steam, is used to give the pressure in- 
instead of weights, for the reason that variations in the 
thickness of the material passing through the rolls oc- 
cur in very small fractions of a second, and the inertia 
of weights would be so great that no rope could be made 
to stand the excessive strains. With an elastic fluid 


and are bushed with phosphor bronze rings. ‘To lu- 
bricate the bearing of the sheaves; a hole is bored cen- 
trally into the shaft from its outer end, and from this 
central hole radial holes pass outwardly to the surface 
of the shaft, as shown in dotted lines in Fig. 2. At one 
end of each of the roll shafts is provided a centralizing 
bearing similar in principle to the thrust bearings 
used on the propeller shafts of steamships, but especial- 
ly constructed to adapt it for use on rolls, and when so 
used to act as the centralizing bearing, which resists the 
thrust in both directions and prevents the rolls from 
rubbing against the housings or bearing blocks. The 
shaft of each roll at the point where the thrust bear- 
ing is applied has two grooves. In these grooves are 
placed steel] rings, forming ribs on the shaft, each ring 
being divided into two parts, so that it can be placed 
upon the shaft. These rings are surrounded by a split 
collar, which is secured together by bolts and has a 
flange which is bolted to the bearing block. The collar 
is provided with grooves embracing the rings or ribs, 
and which grooves are suitably babbitted. The divided 
collar incloses the bearing and enables it to be lubricated. 

Another novel feature is employed in the construc- 
tion of the rolls themselves, and is shown particularly 
in Figs. 2 and 8. Upon the shaft is mounted and per- 
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manently keyed a cast iron cylinder, and over this is 
placed the crushing shell, which forms the wearing sur- 
face of the roll. This shell is prevented from rotating 
on the cast iron cylinder by a removable key, and the 
shell is held against longitudinal displacement on the 
ecylinder by bolts, which extend through channels in the 
surface of the cylinder and engage by their heads and 
muts the adjacent edges of the cylinder and shell. 

The wabbling coupling, Fig. 5, consists of two cyl- 
inders, which are secured together by brass bolts, pass- 
‘ing through flanges on the adjacent ends of the two cyl- 
inders. These bolts are made of such a size that when 
the rolls become clogged by some obstacle the brass 
‘bolts will be sheared off and the two parts of the coup- 
ling separated before damage is done to the machine. 
fach cylindrical section of the wabbling coupling is 
made in three parts, Fig. 6, and at the outer end of each 
of these three parts there is provided an internally pro- 
jecting rounded lug. The adjoining ends of the shafts 
are provided with corresponding rounded grooves, in 
which the lugs play. The parts fit loosely together, and 
the motion is transmitted through the coupling ‘without 
binding, even if the alignment of the shafts is not ex- 
act. By having the wabbling coupling made in six parts 
it can be readily taken apart and removed from the ad- 
joining ends of the shafts without disturbing the posi- 
tion of the shafts. 
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Car Building in 1899.— Returns to the Railroad 
Gazette from all the contracting car builders in the 
United States excepting tive with a very small output 
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Fig. 5.—Sectional Plan Above the Block at the Driven End of the 
Lower Roil. 
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The Lead Market in 1899. 


BY E. A, CASWELL, NEW YORK. 


The review of the lead markét for 1899 presents the 
most fundamental and radical change of any, through- 
out its history, since its inception. It came very near to 
being even more radical. Consolidation has been the 
order of the day, and at one time it looked as if the entire 
manufacture of shot, sheet and pipe would be brought 
under one roof, and the entire white lead interests under 
another; but those negotiations fell through, and what 
actually occurred was the consolidation of practically 
all the refining companies of the country, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, except one. This exeeption 
was the concern of the Guggenheims, whose smelter is 
at Pueblo, and whose refinery is at Perth Amboy. The 
Balbach at Newark and the Westrn coast men are also 
out, but practically cut no figure in the matter of do- 
mestic production, whether out or in the combination, as 
they work almost exclusively on import ore. The result - 
of the combination, in one word, is that it controls the 
market for ores, and to a very large extent that of 
pig lead. Their product will run close to 175,000 tons 
per annum, and as the Guggenheims work along in har- 














Fig. 6.—Section Indicated by 
Arrows in Fig. 5. 


Fig. 7.— Section through One of 
the Rolls, 
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Show that during the year just closing 123,893 cars 
of all kinds were built. This does not include cars 
built by railroad companies, the number of which 
this year undoubtedly exceeded any previous year, 
nor swall cars such as cane cars for plantation 
work. According to the records, these figures represent 
the largest output for any year. Last year the total 
output was 105,158 cars, which was the best year since 
1890, when 103,000 cars were built. Of the 123,893 cars 
built this year, 117,982 were for freight and 1201 for 
passenger service and 4710 for street railroads; 1904 
freight, 104 passenger and 296 street cars were for ex- 
port. Of the freight cars, 10,500 were of steel. Aside 
from this year being a record year as to the number of 
cars built, it is also a record year in the carrying capac- 
ity of the individual cars. It would be quite impossible 
to make any estimate of the increase in the capacity of 
the average car, or of the increase in the total capacity 
of the freight cars actually in service, but it is a well- 
known fact that the increase has been substantial. An- 
other very remarkable incident of the year’s car building 
was the great increase in the number of steel cars turned 
out. Last year.these were 2700 and in 1899 they 
amounted to 10,500. 
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A suit has been begun in the United States District 
Court at New Haven, Conn., by the American Ordnance 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn., against the Driggs-Sea- 
bury Company of Derby, Conn., for alleged infringement 
of patent on a device for simplifying the construction 
of rapid fire guns. The contention is over a patent 
granted to Robert B. Dashiell of the United States Navy 
and assigned by him to the American Ordnance Com- 
pany. The suit is an important one, as some of the best 
designs for breech loading guns are involved. 





mony with them, there is practically no competition ex- 
cept the soft Missouri leads, and the schedule of prices 
and of freight allowances thus far adopted by the Amer- 
ican S. & R. Company have practically confined the sale 
of the Missouri leads to a very small territory, of which 
St. Louis is the center. 


The usual history of power is to pass by easy transl- 
tions from use to abuse, but thus far the mammoth con- 
cern have shown every disposition to make an equitable 
adjustment of the interests of all, to become the balance 
wheel of the trade, and bring about steadiness in val- 
ues. Wherever the higher power bears a trifle on one 
interest or another, although in a way which is for the 
general good, one hears the inevitable grumble and pro- 
test, but resistance is useless, and so they usually go on 
doing precisely what ought to be done, but what prob- 
ably would not be, were it not for the force majeure. 

The only appearance of competition has existed in 
the greater development of the Missouri mines, but it 
has been in no wise organized, nor more than would 
have probably existed any way as a natural develop- 
ment. The National Lead Company have been explor- 


ing a wide tract of land, but have not thus far produced 
much lead, although there is good promise of it. The 
Desloge and Central companies have been expanding 
somewhat, and the St. Joe, Doe Run and Anchor have 
amply kept up their previous record, and some smaller 
companies have been organized, but the total has not 
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been increased more than 5000 tons over that of last 
year. 

General conditions and the prevailing exceptionally 
high prices have been highly favorable to a large pro- 
duction, and the totals of the year would doubtless have 
been many per cent. in excess of all records had it not 
been for deterrent events in Colorado and Idaho. In 
the former State a strike of the miners shut down all the 
furnaces, and most of the mines, from June 15 to the 
middle of August, and thereby cut off fully 12,000 tons 
from this year’s total. Prior to that the sensational 
blowing up of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mill in the 
Coeur d’Alene district about May 1, and subsequent vio- 
lent demonstrations, and the presence of a military 
force, have kept that district in abeyance more or less 
ever since, and rather more than less, so that the prod- 
uct from Idaho has been diminished probably 25 per 
cent. 

Under these circumstances, and with apparent short- 
age in the supply of nearly 30,000 tons, we naturally ask 
why the price of lead did not run up in this active year 
to a point where we could take lead out of the bonded 
ore product, which was not drawn upon to any appre- 
ciable extent, nor, in fact, for other than re-export use. 
The fact that there was a combination, andin consequence 
a general exchange of confidences, revealed what may 
possibly have existed before, but which certainly had 
never been known to exist, since later in the year it 
leaked out that refiners and dealers went into 1899 with 
a stock on hand of fully 40,000 tons. This proved suffi- 
cient to offset the scarcity of the production from May 1 
to the end of August, but with the result that the entire 
surplus was absorbed, thus leaving the country extremely 
short of supplies during September and October. Had 
we had the usual open market prices would undoubtedly 
have advanced, but the American 8S. & R. Company 
cleverly offered the following month’s delivery at $1 per 
ton less than that of the then current month, and by this 
maneuver postponed the brunt of the demand, and held 
the market absolutely steady during the fall months, 
Had it not been for this bit of strategy, individual in- 
terests and a desire to secure the top notch would cer- 
tainly have carried prices flush up to importation rates, 
resulted in a flood of importation, and we should to-day 
probably be suffering again from a large surplus, hay- 
ing a decline in rates, and a slow, dragging market for 
several months to come. That the average price in 1899 
was very high is shown by the following table: 


The average monthly price of common pig lead at New York’ 
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These figures show that the average year’s price has 
not been so high since 1890 and 1891, and the invariable 
rule has been that any price above 4 cents for a long 
period of time unfailingly brings out free supplies and 
creates a surplus of lead; a low price period follows, and 
we then run into a period of shortage. In other words, 
it is the eternal swing of the pendulum, which has sup- 
ply at one end and demand at the other. It has been in 
this country almost as regular as clockwork, and, ac- 
cording to all precedent, since the years 1895 and 1896 
show an extremely low point in supply and price, obser- 
vation leads us to believe that 1898 and 1899 are in the 
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high range, both of price and production, and probably 
imake the culmination of this wave in both respects. 

Consumption this year has outstripped all previous 
record. The demand for white lead has been excellent. 
The use of raw material for shot, sheet and pipe has 
been large, and the demand for electrical work far and 
away greater than ever before. One concern, alone, in 
this line is using up 5000 tons per annum. 

Another growing industry is the exportation of man- 
ufactured goods, and this, perhaps, has been the most 
salient feature of the year. Within a week an Ameri- 
can company have literally “ bearded the lion in his den,’” 
and secured at £151,000 the contract for furnishing the- 
electric feeders for a Glasgow tramway against the next 
lowest British tender, at £161,000. This supply will, 
however, be drawn from bonded lead, not from domes- 
tic. 

The outlook for the near future is not easy to fore- 
cast, but there are certain factors which seem reason- 
ably sure. What interests trade most is the probable 
course of action to be pursued by the American S. & R. 
Company. It is evident that they cannot in any wise 
thwart the natural drift of prices. If supply exceeds de- 
mand they must inevitably lower the price and . vice 
rersa,. At the same time it is probable that they will 
grade the fluctuations, generally avoiding, as far as nec- 
essary, all radical and rapid changes, and eliminating 
absolutely the element of speculation, which has been 
the chief cause of the most disastrous tumbles which the 
lead market has experienced. Two influences will come 
into play to bring about these results. In the first place. 
the American S. & R. Company decline to sell large 
blocks, either to dealers or to speculators; and in the 
second place, there is now Httle incentive for speculators 
to take hold of lead. It has heavy carrying expenses in 
proportion to the value of the metal, always preventing 
it from being a favorite football, and now they will play 
the game with all odds of information against them, and 
at the risk of putting themselves into a perilous posi- 
tion, provided they ever accumulated enough stock to 
inake them in any wise a menace to the market. It may 
therefore be fairly assumed that prices in 1900 will be~ 
subject to few changes, and that those will be moderate 
and not over close together. 

It is generaily assumed that a Presidential election 
more or less disturbs the trade. This event, together 
with the fact that after two years of such extremely ac- 
tive business a slight reaction is easily possible, leads us 
to the conclusion that next year will show a steady, fair 
and good business without the boom qualities of 1899. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has just issued 
its yearly statement upon freight cars equipped with 
safety appliances. Some of the roads have not reported 
the changes made since June 1. An inspection of the 
report, as it stands, however, shows that the 262 lines 
and systems report owning 1,474,680 freight cars. Of 
this number 32 lines have all their cars equipped with 
automatic couplers, and 9 have air brake equipment 
on all cars. There are 51 roads having over 90 and less 
than 100 per cent. equipped with couplers, while there 
are 20 lines having air brakes on over 90 and less than 
100 per cent. of their cars. The cars on 102 roads have 
less than 75 per cent. equipped with couplers, and 178 
roads have less than 75 per cent. of the equipment fitted 
with air brakes. There are 34 small roads entirely with- 
out air equipment on freight cars, and 16 roads on which 
there are no automatic couplers. While there are a few 
roads that do not seem to have made much effort to 
comply with the law, it is evident that the great ma- 
jority of lines have made a sincere effort to comply with 
its provisions, notwithstanding that in so doing the cars 
were ill spared from service during the past year. 

ee 

At its last meeting, heid in Bochum, the Westphalian 
Coke Syndicate fixed the selling prices for new contracts 
during 1900 and 1901 as follows: Blast furnace coke, 
17 marks per ton for the two years; foundry coke, 18 
marks 50 pf. in 1900 and 21 marks 50 pf. in 1901, smail 
coke being 19 marks and 22 marks during the two years 
respectively, while the prices of inferior qualities are in- 
creased proportionately. Figuring the mark at 25 cents, 





this makes furnace coke $4.25. 
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Multiple Boring Machine. 


The Hoefer Mfg. Company of Freeport, Ill., have 
brought out a multiple boring machine which embodies 
numerous novel features. The general construction is 
similar to that of a lathe bed. It is supplied with three 
legs, making it rigid: The top of the bed has planed 
V’s the entire length upon which the spindle carriages 
are moved from one end of the machine to the other, or 
to any desired point, and are clamped firmly to the bed 
with clamps underneath it. The clamps are supplied 
with a hand wheel extending below the machine in con- 
venient reach of the operator. The distance between the 
outside spindles is 12 feet. A screw is located in the cen- 
ter of the bed, running the entire length. This screw 
runs through the carriages, which are supplied with a 
one-half threaded nut, so that when the clamps are 
loosened and the nut is engaged into the screw the heads 
may be separately or together moved horizontally on 
the bed to any desired point and locked firmly to it. The 
carriages are made with a steel gibbed vertical slide on 
which the spindle heads are vertically adjusted by a 
screw near the slide. This screw is capable of a 6-inch 
vertical adjustment. On the top of this slide is the 
spindle head, which is capable of being swung from one 
side to the other, thus securing the proper hight of the 
spindle, which may also be swung over the lower one, as 
shown in the cut. This swinging spindle head is sup- 
plied with locking bolts and may be firmly locked. 
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sired, also any length of bed desired. It is a very con- 
venient machine for agricultural implement, furniture 
and wagon manufacturers, in fact, for any manufactur- 
ers to whom a multiple boring machine is necessary. 





Niagara Current at the Works of Pratt & 
Letchworth. 


At noon Saturday, December 30, transmitted Niagara 
energy was applied to the great works of Pratt & Letch- 
worth, Buffalc, and im the future this plant will consume 
about 300 horse-power of Niagara’s force. In honor of 
the occasion the company issued invitations to numerous 
prominent people, and on their arrival at the works they 
were escorted over the works, following a welcome by 
O. P. Letchworth. It was noon when General Superin- 
tendent J. C. Bradley turned on the current and the big 
rotary converter began to show its influence and pres- 
ence. The current is received at 2200 volts, alternating, 
and reduced to 168 volts, alternating, and then to 220 
volts, direct current. It is then distributed to motors 
lovated in various parts of the plant and so arranged 
tlat single machines can be operated without starting 
all the machinery of the plant. After the power demon- 
stration the visitors were escorted to the warehouse of 
the United Hame Company, an allied concern, where 
luncheon was served. O. P. Letchworth was toastmas- 























MULTIPLE BORING MACHINE. 


The driving pulleys, located one in each carriage, are 
stationary as far as vertical movement is concerned, but 
follow horizontally on the bed with the carriage to which 
they are attached. The connection between the spindles 
and the pulleys is effected by a knuckle joint. These 
joints are made of malleable iron and revolve on hard- 
ened balls, which are connected with hardened cone 
pointed screws. 

The machine is driven by belts, one to each spindle, 
running from a drum under the ceiling the entire length 
of the machine. This will permit the carriages to move 
on the bed without interfering with the tightening and 
loosening of any belts. The drum acts as a countershaft, 
on one end of which are tight and loose pulleys. The 
table has a vertical adjustment of 4 inches, and the 
spindles have an adjustment of 6 inches, making a 10- 
inch adjustment between the table and spindle, and the 
table slides horizontally 10 inches. 

The cut shows the table in two sections, which may 
be disconnected, and one half or one section used in hori- 
zontal motion, each section being supplied with a hand 
lever, which may be adjusted on the shaft at any desired 
point. The shaft on which the levers operate is in two 
sections, so when the tables are disconnected this shaft 
is also disconnected at the coupling. The entire table is 
readily adjusted up and down by a shaft running the en- 
tire length of the machine, which connects three screws. 
The shaft is supplied with cranks under the table in con- 
venient reach. 

All the sliding parts of the machine are steel gibbed, 
with set screws to provide for adjustment in case of 
wear. The machine, as shown, is fitted with 16 spindles, 
but can be arranged with any number of spindles de- 





ter, and the principal speeches were by him and William 
A. Rogers. 

The Prait & Letchworth Company were organized in 
1848 by Samuel F. Pratt, Pascal P. Pratt and the Hon. 
W. P. Letchworth. In 1895 the company were incorpo- 
rated with Ogden P. Letchworth as president. Josiah 
Letchworth was secretary, and the directors were Frank- 
lin D. Lecke, Robert L. Fryer, Josiah Letchworth, O. P. 
Letchworth. All kinds of castings are manufactured 
by the company. It is from Pratt & Letchworth that the 
Brooks Locomotive Works of Dunkirk receive all the 
steel and iron castings they use, while the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works get about half of their total supply 
from the same company. The company’s business also 
extends to other car and locomotive builders in the Unit- 
ed States, England, Japan, Russia, China and Australia. 
The company also manufacture malleable iron and steel 
castings of other kinds. 

Pratt & Letchworth have recently purchased the large 
ear works of the Grand Trunk Railway at Brantford, 
Ont., and will use them for the purpose of manufacturing 
malleable iron for their extensive Canadian trade. In all 
the company employ about 1300 hands. 


_— 





The large new Black Plate plant of the National 
Enameling & Stamping Company, at Granite City, IIL, 
is rapidly progressing toward completion. Twenty-four 
hot mills are now in operation, and it is expected that 12 
more mills will be ready for work by February next, 
making 36 in all. This equipment will give the company 
the largest individual Tin Plate mill plant in the world 
and one of the most complete modern establishments of 
its kind in existence. ' 





The Outlook in the Iron Trade. 





BY JAMES A. GREEN, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

In the familiar story of Joseph’s great wheat corner 
the seven fat years preceded the seven lean years. At 
this time we trust to see history repeat itself, with the 
order, however, of the fat and lean years reversed. We 
have had seven lean years and in the iron business we 
certainly deserve to be recompensed. To the younger men 
in the trade a year ago the possibility of such a year as we 
have just experienced seemed remote indeed. The 
memory of 1895 was too recent. That was the year of 
glorious expectations. Its hopes were as iridescent as 
soap bubbles and probably as brief lived. The man who 
alluded to the ‘‘ soda water rise of 1895 °° very felicitously 
described the situation. That year for the first time for 
many months the market went up by leaps and bounds, 
and it looked at last as if the long expected change Lad 
come for good. But the rise lasted only for a period of <.x 
months, and then the market went to pieces and the de- 
moralization in prices and industry was worse than it had 
been. It was after 1895 that pig iron went to $6 at Bir- 
mingham, and no matter what may be said about the 
unrivaled natural resources of Alabama, no matter what 
may be said about the cheapness of labor there, it is im- 
possible to profitably make iron at $6aton. While with 
every conditio: tavorable it is doubtless true that iron 
can be made ai *» a ton, yet that leaves no margin for the 
necessary repairs, replacements and the fair manufactur- 
ing profit But with the leng period of low prices before 
them and still full of the broken hopes of 1895 the younger 
men in the trade had begun to feel as if the iron business 
had settled down to a point where any great and marvel- 
ous change in values was practically out of the questior 
Eighteen handred and ninety-nine has changed their ideas. 
It has demonstrated the fact that history in the trade 
most decidedly repeats itself. Gray forge iron has gone 
from $6 at Birmingham to $16 at the present writing. 
No. 2 foundry has risen from $7 to $17.50 and No. 1 
foundry has gone from $8 to 318.50, and these prices are 
not nominal in any sense of the word. They are the actual 
prices at which iron has been selling for months and they 
have been obtained without the slightest difficulty, not 
only for quick shipment but on orders that call for deliv- 
ery 12 months ahead. 

The year has seen a tremendous reversal of form, to 
use a sporting phrase, and to take Alabama, for instance, 
in January out of a total of 40 stacks there were 18 in 
blast on coke iron. At the end of November there were 
On January 1 Alabama had 29,000 tons of iron in 
stock; on December 1 it had 6000 tons. But the most 
significant item of statistical information as regards the 
South is the fact that in Alabama there were on January 
1 107,900 tons of iron in the warrant yards, while on 
December 1 this had been reduced to less than 6000 tons, 
and in forecasting the probable future of the market this 
fact must be taken into consideration. In addition to the 
public yards there were private storage yards in the South 
containing large quantities, and these have all been 
emptied. 

The warrant yards in the South were like the fat which 
the came! accumulates in its hump and which, when food 
fails, it slowly consumes. The fat in the camel’s hump 
in this particular is all gone and there is not the slightest 
possibility of it being replaced. During 1899, to use 
another simile, the warrant yards seemed, to a number of 
the largest consumers in the market, like a providential 
reservoir, from which they were able to draw their sup- 
plies as they needed them at better prices than the fur- 
naces were quoting and with the certainty of sure 
delivery. It is a fact, too, that the warrant yard iron was 
not universally distributed among consumers by any 
means. The great bulk of all the warrant iron in Ala- 
bama was taken by a few of the immense consolidations 
which were formed in the early months of this year. In 
the past these consumers had been the largest customers 
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of the Southern furnaces, and while they have bought 
very heavily from the iron furnaces yet the warrant iron 
came in for them most opportanely. What they will have 
to do in 1900 needs no prophet to tell. 

If any iron has been sold for delivery into warrant yard 
the quantity is too insignificant to mention, and of course 
if it has been sold the prices obtained for it have been 
high. Certainly no iron is now going into warrant yards. 
An actual present experience in the matter of warrants 
sheds a great light on the situation in that particular. On 
December 19 an offer was made on the New York Metal 
Exchange by a bona fide consumer on 2000 tons at a price 
$1 above the published quotations of the exchange. This 
offer was not made for any unusual grades, but for 500 
tons each of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 foundry and gray forge, yet 
it was found impossible to buy a single ton. Even before 
July 1, 1899, consumers began buying for 1900 delivery. 
There has been a great and steady buying movement for 
long forward delivery, and as a natural result the South- 
ern furnaces begin the new year with an immense tonnage 
booked ahead. Not only this, but because the ironmas 
ters anticipated making more iron than they really were 
able to turn out they are carrying over into the new year 
a very large tonnage which should have been shipped in 
1899. This leaves but little iron free to sell for the first 
half of the year, while already a good part of the probable 
output for the last half has been sold. Then, too, it must 
be remembered that the largest producers in the South, 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, have 
started their steel plant at Ensley. This plant has a bat- 
tery of ten open hearth basic furnaces and it will take a 
large block of iron out of the market. 

No man can tell how consumption is going to keep up. 
But careful observation justifies the belief that it is still 
increasing. We do not know of a general foundry that 
has not more work than it can turn out on time. In fact, 
most of the foundrymen are like the irommasters in that 
they have orders booked up to their capacity or in advance 
of it for many months ahead. The majority of them have 
bought freely for forward shipment, yet some are still 
taking chances on the market, while a large proportion 
of those who have bought have not bought all they will 
need and will have to buy later to complete their re- 
quirements. The mills find themselves similarly placed. 
Here, for instance, are the great company who have more 
rolling mills under one management than any other in- 
dustrial organization in the world telling their customers 
that on certain classes of finished material they can make 
no more for delivery prior to September. That tells its 
own story. 

For the greater part of this year the railroads have not 
been able to adequately handle the business offered them. 
All sections of the country alike have suffered from 
freight blockades and from an inability to get enough cars 
to move freight promptly. The year demonstrated the 
fact that it was impossible on short or long notice to at 
once put all the available furnace capacity of the country 
into blast, and it no less forcibly demonstrated the fact 
that the railroad facilities of the country, great as they 
are, need to be much increased to meet the demands of 
the situation. The extensive additions which the rail- 
roads have made to their rolling stock show that they 
appreciate the necessities of the time. But what they 
have done this year is only a modest beginning to what 
they should do, and fortunately for them they are hand- 
ling all freight at higher rates, so that their revenues 
have been proportionately increased. At the beginning 
of the year freight rates were badly demoralized. Itisa 
matter of such common knowledge that there is no im- 
propriety in saying that the railroads were practically 
allowing shippers to fix their own rates. Early in the 
year the railroads were able to absolutely restore pub- 
lished tariff rates and since then they have advanced them 
materially. This increase in rates, together with the 


increase in tariff, will put the railroads in a position not 
only to add to their rolling stock but to make needed 
betterments and extensions. Such is the vastness of rail- 
road interests in America that their prosperity must 
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ecessarily have a tremendous influence on the general 
business of the country. And the railroads are the fore- 
most users of iron. They have not been deterred in the 
slightest degree from making improvements and additions 
by the increased price of iron. In fact, they waited until 
iron had reached a fine price before they began to be felt 
at all in the market as buyers. As far as can be seen, in 
no class of material made from iron will the higher prices 
as yet really operate adversely. There is no better known 
law of trade than that it is easy to sell goods when all 
prices; are high and hard to sell them when all values are 
jow. The first case means general confidence and pros- 
perity; the other the reverse. The single exception to 
this is found when one hears from the makers of fencing 
wire and agricultural implements. They say that the 
farmers have so long been accustomed to certain prices 
that they will not pay more and that they will simply get 
along without new fences and implements rather than 
pay the prices which must now be asked. How far this 
is true remains to be seen. Certainly the agricultaral 
implement manufacturers are not acting as though the 
situation frightened them, for they are all pushing their 
work. 

Unless there arises some radical and unforeseen con- 
tingency this fear that present prices will lessen the 
demand for iron and steel finished products will prove 
unfounded. Prices have not gone high enough to cause 
any such trouble. Those making this argument are 
probably not taking into account the fact that previous 
prices were ridiculously low and out of all proportion to 
what they really should have been. And when prices 
were low an immense amount of work was postponed, put 
off, in fact, because there was so little confidence in the 
future, and this work must now be done. There are great 
public and private repairs that cannot now be longer 
deferred. 

As indicating the feeling of the largest of the Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers it is stated that they have placed an 
order with the Bessemer Iron Association for every ton 
that may be made in excess of orders already placed at 
the full market price to-day. 

If there is an element of weakness in the pig iron situa- 
tion it is hard to discover it. The advance in the prices 
of pig iron in 1899 rested on no boom foundations. It 
came from an actual demand for iron greater than the 
capacity of the country to supply. It came at a time 
when the main available Southern stocks of metal, which 
had been accumulated during the years of depression, had 
‘been taken up by the export trade. It was gradual and 
healthy. Speculation at no time entered into it, yet it is 
hard to say much more than this because happily we are 
writing not of something that is past and gone but we 
are writing of what now is. All the conditions that made 
1899 are still in force, many of them with more intensity 
than at any time since the beginning of the year. Nine- 
teen hundred opens more auspiciously than any vear since 
the memory of most men now in active business. And it 
is to be hoped that the time when one can sit down and 
write the history of the present business expansion as a 
finished document is far distant. 


——_—— 





The Growth of Russian Industry.— Of late years 
Russian industry has developed and expanded at a rate 
of which one would hardly have dreamt a few years ago. 
The following table, giving the sums invested in indus- 
trial undertakings during the last fourteen years, tells 
its own tale: 


Roubles 
NN isch. He et ee oh 35,072,000 
Ps wrath ions CRs ochinten acne are dew 6 Sie shud anal biebeedeads bGasnd 47,355,000 
Be ibekkiasccdentunas sgn spinedines Rekha s apibukinndednebireticss: 220,354,000 


A further sum of about 130,000,000 roubles has been 
applied to the building of the Usuri Railway, to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, and to payment for ceded Chinese 
territories, and the question naturally arises, From 
whence has Russia drawn this large capital? The reply 
is, apart from direct investment of foreign capital within 
the Russian Empiré, that the bulk of Russian bonds and 
of debentures, &c., of which the Russian Government 
has guaranteed the interest, have found their way to 
foreign countries, about 60 per cent. of the Russian na- 
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tional debt being held by foreigners. The extensive 
orders which the Government, during the last few years, 
has placed with home manufacturing concerns have 
given many of these a splendid lift, and their shares rose 
to what in many cases were purely fancy prices. The 
banks, too, did all they could to encourage the home in- 
dustry, but they have since had to somewhat retrench, 
which fact has, of course, in many instances brought 
about a reaction. 


—_e, 
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The Staff of the United States Paris Commission. 


The following is the personnel of the United States 
Commission at the Paris Exposition: 
Ferdinand W. Peck, commissioner-general. 
Benjamin D. Woodward, assistant commissioner-general. 
Fred. Brackett, secretary and disbursing agent. 


Exhibit Departments, 


Appointed by the Commissioner-General. 

ifrederick J. V. Skiff, director in chief of exhibit depart- 
ments, and director of mining and metallurgy. 

A. 8S. Capebart, director of liberal arts and chemical in- 
dustries 

Francis KE. Drake, director of machinery and electricity. 

Charles Richards Dodge, director of agriculture. 

Willard A. Smith, director of transportation and civil 
engineering. 

Howard J. Rogers, director of education and social econ- 
omy. 

John B. Cauldwell, director of fine arts. 

M. H. Hulbert. director of varied industries. 

John H. McGibbons, director of exploitation (acting di- 
rector of textiles). 

Tarleton H. Bean, director of forestry and fisheries. 

Dr. Selim H. Peabody, editor and statistician. 

Willard S. Ward, assistant director of mining and met- 
allurgv. 

Chas. H. Simms, assistant director of liberal arts and 
chemical industries. 

J. L. Farmer, assistant director of agriculture. 

Jas. §. Anthony, assistant director of machinery and 
electricity. 

Lieut.-Commander Asher C. Baker, U. S. N., assistant 
director of transportation and civil engineering. 

Henry B. Snell, assistant director of fine arts. 

Lieut. H. C. Poundstore, U. S. N., in charge of naval 
exhibit (Department of Transportation). 


Business Department. 


Paul Blackmar, directur of affairs. 

James M. Allen, librarian. 

L. H. Howland, director of customs. 
Elizabeth M. Cahill, assistant librarian. 
Casper 8S. Crowninshield, delegate, Paris office. 
Frank T. Cilbert, custodian of exhibits. 


Building Department. 


Charles A. Coolidge, American architect. 

Morin Goustiaux, French architect. 

Jobn Getz, chief of decoration, exhibit departments. 
Frank Millet, mural decorations. 

A. H. Mattox, press representative. 


Advisory Council, (Resident in Paris). 


M. P. Peixotto, Paris. 
M. Nagelmackers, Paris. 
G. Dambmann, Paris. 

The following are the honorary special agents in the 
Department of Mines and Metallurgy: J. B. King, Henry 
W. Nichols, M. L. Fuller, C. Kirchhoff, Fred E. Saward, 
L. G. Laureau, W. O. Crosby, Harry T. Mercer, Dr. R. M. 
Bagg, Jr., Edward R. Hewitt, Victor C. Heikes, Jos. P. 
Iddings, Chas. F. Binns, John R. E. Booream. 

In the Department of Varied Industries the following 
are honorary experts: Chas. BE. Spratt, E. W. Dayton, 
Wiltsie F. Wolf. H. C. Pearson and G. F. Kunz. In the 
Department of Civil Engineering and Transportation 
Corydon T. Purdy is honorary expert. 


<i 
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The Standard Seamless Tube Works, the largest fac- 
tory of Ellwood City, Pa., is now completed and the roll- 
ing mills were started January 1. The new works will 
manufacture seamless tubing by a new process of draw- 
ing obtained from Sweden. The products of the mill will 
be used for boilers and gas and oil well fixtures. It fs 
understood that the Standard Oil Company will consume 


\a large percentage of the tubing made. They expect to 


draw tubing from a fraction of an inch to 16 inches in 
diameter. The new works will be operated entirely aloft 
from the influence of trusts. John H. Nicholson is the 
superintendent of the works. The charter aplication was 
made by Charles B. Pope, John H. Nicholson, W. H. Mc- 
Kelvey, J. Erastus McKelvey and Herman J. Vedder. 








Pig Iron in 1899 and 1900. 


BY ARCHER BROWN, NeW YORK. 

The year just ending has been unprecedented in sev- 
eral respects. It is the year of largest production in our 
history. It has witnessed an almost continuous rise in 
prices. It has brought changes of far reaching signifi- 
cance in the ownership and control of our iron and steel 
industries. It has demonstrated the comfortable truth 
that our export trade is not dependent upon an accidental 
condition of low prices in America and high prices 
abroad. It has brought wages of skilled and common 
labor to the highest point yet known in the industrial 
world, if they be measured by their power to purchase the 
comforts and luxuries of life. It has changed hundreds of 
millions of dollars of capital invested in the railroads of 
the country from the losing to the profitable side of the 
ledger. It has done the same thing for tens of millions 
invested in iron mines, furnaces and mills. It has put idle 
capital into employment and advanced the value of money 
(as expressed in interest) fully 25 per cent. the world 
over. It has changed the pessimist into the optimist, and 
restored confidence in the boundless resources of this great 
land and of its people. And incidentally it has brought 
new financial and economic problems for thoughtful men 
to consider. 

The rise in prices began in December, 1898, but had 
barely expressed itself further than in a great increase in 
activity when the new year opened. We began the year 
producing a little less than 12,000,000 tons pig iron; we 
ended it producing 15,000,000 tons. The total output of 
the year will prove to be about half way between these 
figures—an increase of 12 to 15 per cent., or about as was 
predicted ly well informed observers early in the year. 
The advance in prices went slowly at first, for there was 
general skepticism that the real thing had at last come. 
Hence it was that when prices were up 10 to 20 per cent. 
most of the furnaces and mills of the country loaded 
themselves with contracts for months ahead. Many a pig 
iron maker and not a few foundries, rolling mills and 
steel works are dealing with these low priced contracts at 
the very end of the year, and fortunate they are if the 
enhauced cost of production has not overtaken the selling 
price so as to net the maker a loss on such business. In 
general, however, the year has been exceptionally profit- 
able. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the value of all 
the ore mines, blast furnace property, steel works and 
rolling mills in the United States is twice as great 
January 1, 1900, as it was January 1, 1899. Certainly 
this is true if we speak of the available or selling value 
of the properties. The enormous influence of such appre- 
ciation on the business of the country is too obvious to 
need argument. It is felt by the railroads, the banks and 
by general trade. Iron is the thermometer, if not the 
barometer, of the country’s business, and when the manu- 
facturing of iron in different forms is so unprofitable as to 
vastly depreciate the value of mines and mills it is safe 
to say that prosperity in other lines is yet a long way off. 
The statistical records of The Iron Age are so complete 
that it remains for me only to comment on general fea- 
tures of the trade. Looking forward into the new year 
there is perhaps greater eagerness than ever before to 
know what it has in store for us. Can we maintain and 
increase our great rate of production without disaster to 
prices? Are costs going to mount up so fast, through 
advances in freights, labor and raw materials, as to make 
the last state of the furnaceman (and foundryman, too) 
worse than the first ? Will the effect of the great combi. 
nations be to steady or demoralize prices if weakness 
comes? Will the Wall street flurry just prior to Christ- 
mas be felt through the channels of business’? Will the 
high prices of materials check new enterprises involving 
construction ? Will our export trade hold up when nearly 
every article shipped abroad must bring 50 to 100 per 

cent. more than a year ago? There are other queries to 
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puzzle and confuse the timid, but perhaps these are 
enough. 

There is no room in this hasty review to canvass the 
arguments on both sides of these problems. <A few gen- 
eral statements must suffice. And they will be from the 
standpoint of one who believes that the American iron 
trade, instead of having reached its climax, is just on the 
threshold of its great career. The lean years following 
the panic prepared it, through the lessons of adversity, 
for the conquest of the world. Every fact of modern life 
goes to prove that the geometrical ratio of increase of 
iron consumption which has prevailed in the past the 
world over will not cease in the next decade, if it does in 
the next century. If we made 13,500,000 tons of iron in 
1899 we will make 27,000,000 tons in 1909. To prepare for 
an average annual increase of 10 per cent. will require 
rapid expansion of mines, transportation facilities on 
land and water, the building of furnaces and mills, the 
employment of tens of millions additional capital and 
tens of thousands of more mechanics and laborers. There 
will be periods of backset, but the onward progress will 
be certain. 

America made 40 per cent. of the world’s iron in the 
year past. This proportion will steadily increase because 
of our immeasurably greater natural resources, superior 
plant and more active and intelligent labor. We shipped 
$100,000,000 of iron and steel products abroad in 1899. 
We shall do more next year, unless the home demand 
carries prices still higher. 

It would be healthy if prices all the way from the ore 
and coke through to the finished forms should shade off 
from 10 to 25 per cent. But with the great reserve demand 
that has been built up oy delayed work the past year it 
seems very improbable that any considerable decline 
would last. The lower prices would go the greater would 
be the flood of work released and the quicker and more 
extreme the reaction. And it must be remembered that 
if there is any scramble for material in 1900 there are no 
stocks to go to and no half idle mills and furnaces to fill 
up, as in 1899. There is not a four days’ supply of pig 
iron in the United States, and scrap, which for the 
moment is reasonably abundant in yards, has been gath- 
ered until the country is bare of it. Taking scrap and pig 
iron together the new year starts with 1,000,000 tons less 
than the old. We are making 3,000,000 tons more pig 
iron thana year ago and melting every ton of it as fast 
as made. 

Wild statements were made early last year as to the 
great increase in output of pig iron that high prices 
would bring out. They came some of them from quarters 
thought to be well informed. The event has proved how 
grossly they were at fault. We now read that the new 
furnaces building and contemplated will add 5,000,000 
tons to the output of 1900. Cut that in two in the middle 
and you will have the maximum attainment of American 
enterprise, energy and capital. We should make 16,000,- 
000 to 16,500,000 tons in 1900, and (barring unlooked for 
political troubles in Europe or financial or political 
troubles at home) we will need it all. 


_ 
— 





The National Tin Plate Company of Wheeling, W. 
Va., this week increased their nominal capital of $1000 
to $5,000,000. J. C. McDowell was elected treasurer, 
with the following Board of Directors: Ex-Governor 
James A. Beaver of Bellefonte, Pa.; Senator N. B. Whit- 
taker of Wheeling, W. Va.; W. H. Rogers of Wheeling, 
and A. B. Dally of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Navy Department and the Lighthouse Board of 
the Treasury Department are arranging a plan for the 
establisument of wireless telegraph stations on light- 
houses and lightships in the United States. A series of 
experiments are contemplated, to be conducted on naval 
vessels and in lighthouses, to ascertain how the system 
may be improved before there is any attempt made to 
install it permanently. 


A syndicate headed by Tom L. Johnson and his 
brother Albert will build an electric street railroad in 
Honolulu and on Oahu Island in Hawaii. 
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The Eames Electrically Driven Drill Grinder. 


The G. T. Eames Company of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
have recently brought out the electrically driven drill 
grinder here illustrated. The machine, as is clearly 
shown, has the motor, frame and stand cast in one piece, 
the controlling switch being located within the hollow 
column and operated by the handle shown on the side. 
The motor is very solidly made, especially to stand 
rough usage, with bearings self oiling and extra large 
to insure long life. The bushings are of gun metal and 
easily renewed. The drill grinding mechanism has few 
parts to adjust, and possesses special features such as 
the device for giving a variable clearance to all sizes of 
drills within the range of the machine, which is a charac- 
teristic of extreme importance. An advantage possessed 
by an electrically driven grinder is that it may be lo- 
cated at any place desired, and connected quickly to the 
mearest power circuit by wires which can be led in any 





THE EAMES ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN DRILL 
GRINDER. 


direction. It requires no pulleys, cuntershaft or belt- 
ing, and when once installed the cost of maintenance is 
reduced to a minimum. 


ee 


Central Pennsylvania News. 


Harrissura, January 1, 1900.—Should the strike 
among the bituminous coal miners of Pennsylvania as- 
sume the proportions which the leaders of the miners’ or- 
ganization predict, there will be serious consequences 
among the mills and factories of this section of the State. 
Under the pressure of day and night operations for sev. 
eral months the iron and steel plants have consumed the 
coal as fast as delivered and recently the deliveries of 
fuel have not been nearly equal to the demand. Indeed, 
the shortage of coal caused the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany the most serious embarrassment during the past 
week, when one of the blast furnaces was banked for 
want of fuel. Other departments of the great plant have 
been hampered in the same way so that shipments have 
been delayed and the company begin the new year 30,000 
tons of steel rails behind the date of delivery. It has 
been simply a physical impossibility to keep up with the 
demand for rails with the aggravating delays in the coal 
shipmerts. Of course the car famine on the railroads 
has had much to do with the trouble in this respect, but 
the tremendous pressure of day and night operations at 
full capacity in all departments of the works explains in 
some measure the present difficulty. Should heavy 
snows blockade the railroads in the coal fields for any 
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length of time it is as certain as anything that the mills 
in this district would be compelled to shut down. During 
the present stock taking period there will be renewed 
efforts to get in a stock of coal, but the shipments of fuel 
are not sufficiently heavy to hold out much hope in this 
direction. Such a serious coal shortage has not been 
known in many years. A few of the smaller mills have 
been able to stock up with coal, but even these advance 
supplies are not in large quantities. The coal carrying 
companies seem unable to cope with the situation now; 
and a great strike of coal miners at this juncture would 
be in the nature of a calamity. 

The large mills of the American Tube & Iron Com- 
pany at Middletown have closed down for two weeks to 
take account of stock and discover just where they stand 
with respect to orders. The Lochiel Rolling Mill in this 
city, whose product is largely used by the tube works, 
has also shut down for a week or two. Other mills are 
also off during the annual stock taking, but the mana- 
gers all agree that the suspensions indicate no lack of 
business. There are plenty of orders to keep all going 
well into tbe new year. Some of the mills and factories 
have enough orders to insure steady running until next 
sum mer. 

There has been a shading off in prices for all kinds of 
iron except pig and the extraordinary demand for this 
kind of iron will probably maintain the present stiff 
price. Most of the iron and steel men in this territory 
expect to see a considerable drop in the price, but they 
say that this change will be rather helpful than other- 
wise. They go upon the theory that a return to some- 
thing like normal prices with the present and prospec- 
tively large volume of business would be infinitely bet- 
ter than a continuance of boom conditions and a sudden 
stagnation of the iron and steel industry as the result 
of prohibitive figures not only on the raw material, but 
also the finished product. A prominent ironmaster of 
wide experience in the Central Pennsylvania trade said 
to a representative of The Iron Age that he would be glad 
to see the prices slide back gradually on both the raw 
materials and finished product. In his opinion it would 
be a guarantee of a prolonged and profitable period in 
the iron and steel industry. He has great faith in pres- 
ent conditions, but fears any prolonged inflation of prices 
may discourage the projectors of large operations requir- 
ing the products of iron and steel. It is a fact that many 
enterprises have been halted during the last six months 
on this account and the downard tendency in prices will 
have the effect of bringing to a consummation many of 
these undertakings. 

The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company at Columbia 
are receiving estimates for the erection of their new pipe 
mill, which they hope to have in operation next fall. It 
will cost $750,000. This mill will be a part of the new 
Atlantic Iron & Steel Company, which will also embrace 
the Susquehanna, New Haven and Danville Bessemer 
properties and a rolling mill at Schuylkill Haven. The 
combination will be effected during the latter part of 
this month. The stockholders of the New Haven and 
Susquehanna companies will receive 150 shares of the 
preferred stock of the Atlantic Company for each 100 
shares of their present holdings. They will also have the 
right to subscribe to the common stock on favorable 
terms. The Danville Company will hardly be included 
at the start, but will be taken over by the combination 
after a dividend has been declared. The Susquehanna 
paid the usual quarterly dividend of 30 cents a share on 
Saturday, and the New Haven Con pany a dividend for 
two months of 20 cents a share. 

Owing to the Christmas suspension of the mills in this 
district the output for the week was not as large as usual, 
but the January running will be heavy in all the mills 
having supplies. The bridge and construction depart- 
ments of the Pennsylvania sceel Works, always crowd- 
ed, have been held back by the shortage of material re- 
sulting from the shortage of fuel. The large stock house 
near the Bessemer plant was destroyed by fire on Sat- 
urday. 

Railroad men say that the shipments have never been 
so heavy, and the rolling stock and roadbeds wi.i have to 
be renewed in many cases during the present year. 

It is officially denied that the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany have acquired the Pine Grove Furnace. 

Hibner & Son of Philauelphia purchased 67,000 feet 
of water pipe at Camp Meade for $11,565. 8. 


—— 





The latest report of the American Pig Iron Storage 
Warrant Company shows that the net stock of pig iron 
in yard was 4900 tons on December 31, 1899. 


Under the title of “ The Growth and Rights of Aggre- 
gated Capital,” there has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form the argument of John R. Dos Passos, the well 
known attorney of New York, before the Industrial Com- 
mission at Washington. 
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The Copper Industry. 
Developments in 1899 and the Outlook. 


Prices soaring above the point which Secrétan dared 
to peg them at for a few months, that was the striking 
feature of the past year. It has been a fact all the more 
remarkable because natural causes brought about what 
the most ambitious and most disastrous corner in the 
metal industry could not have accomplished. Long years 
of agony followed the collapse of the Secrétan bubble, 
while no one expects that the present period of high 
prices is to bring in its train any protracted suffering. 
Still high values for the metal have lasted long enough 
to prove that a readjustment must come—as a matter 
of fact it has already begun. Electrolytic copper has 
sold recently as low as 1544 cents, and it is admitted that 
no large quantities of Lake could be placed now above 
16 cents, if, in fact, that figure could be realized. 

On the other hand, the general conditions as to con- 
sujnption and demand are so sound that no collapse need 
be feared. In other words, it looks as though there may 
be a gradual decline to a safe intermediate level, say 
13 or 14 cents per pound. 


The Supply. 


The developments during the past year seem to em- 
phasize the teachings of the Secrétan boom, andathat is that 
high prices are not immediately followed by a notable 
increase in the production. That impression, it is true, is 
created by the appearance of many new enterprises, for 
which extravagant promises are made by promoters 
both as to tonnage and as to the time. Only a small 
fraction of these promises are realized, yet in the aggre- 
gate the expansion of the old concerns, and the driplets 
from the new ones, throw enough into the delicately 
poised scale of demand and supply to force the price 
pointer back to its normal position and beyond. 

The fact must not be forgotten, either, that the world 
needs an annual increment to its production to satisfy 
the steady swelling in the requirements which comes 
from the increased and intensified activity of its indus- 
trial nations and the spreading of civilization among 
backward communities. In recent years this has 
amounted to at least 8 to 10 per cent., subject to the 
impulses and retardations forced by general conditions. 
The great rise of 1899 is a proof that, relatively, produc- 
tion has lagged behind, and, generally speaking, has 
been due to the fact that while the world’s demands 
have been heavy in recent years, the requirements of 
the United States had not proportionately increased. 
When, then, during the years 1898 and 1899, this coun- 
try began to very greatly expand its demand as the re- 
sults of a widespread activity, then the additional enor- 
mous strain placed upon the supply forced values up- 
ward. Our home markets readily took not alone all our 
increased product, but forced a reduction in the exports 
which transferred the strain upon the world’s markets. 
Our consumption has therefore become the governing 
factor. 

The figures compiled by John Stanton of the Copper 
Producers’ Association show that in the first eleven 
months of 1899 the production was 238,418 gross tons, or 
say 270,000 tons for the year, as compared with 234,000 
gross tons in 1898. At the recent rate of production the 
1900 output will be 280,000 tons. It must be remembered 
that the increase in 1899 is the result of a straining of 
all the resources of the mines and works of this coun- 
try, great and small. Since they were all under high 
pressure in 1898, which was a prosperous year, at the 
range of prices then existing, there was little reserve 
capacity available. In the aggregate considerable addi- 
tional copper came from a multitude of small sources. 

But, after all, the serious question is to what extent 
improved and added facilities of the old mines and the 
entrance of new properties are likely to further swell 
production. 

In the Lake country a very considerable number of 
new enterprises have been started, the majority of them 
with a working capital large enough to provide for work 
for some time to come. Some of them may fail to re- 
ceive much cash when the day for further calls for 
funds comes. But, putting them altogether, their product 
is not likely to cut much of a figure in the statistics for 
1900. The increase, which will certainly not be large, 
must come from the old properties. 

In Montana the decline of the product of the Ana- 
conda during 1899 has done much to offset the increase 
in other sections. It has more than balanced the growth 
in the operations of the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany’s properties and in the resurrected Boston & 
Montana. To what extent the Washoe will fill the gap 
in 1900 remains to be seen. 

In Arizona some increase will come from the Phelps- 
Dodge group, and possibly the Arizona Copper Company 
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and the famous United Verde may add to the output. 
Then there are quite a number of small new mines 
which will, taken together, increase the supply quite 
notably. 

Utah has increased through the operation of the High- 
land Boy and is likely to expand still further. The same 
may be said of New Mexico and California, where the 
Ames estate is putting up a large plant at the old Union 
mines in Calaveras County. In the South the Ducktown 
district will swell its contribution to the supply, while 
in New England the Tysons are building large works at 
Elisabeth, while the Ely and the Milan mines are being 
revived. 

While, therefore, there is no likelihood of any sudden 
fiood of new copper, it is a fact that the recent rate of 
production of 23,000 gross tons per month will not 
only be maintained—barring accidents—but that it wilk 
be slowly but steadily increased. 

One circumstance deserves mention, as having to 
some extent affected the supply by diverting copper 
from the market. There has been a very large increase 
in the percentage of the total copper production in the 
United States which goes through the electrolytic proc- 
ess. From first to last the copper thus treated is tied up 
for from six weeks to two months. In other words, the 
metallurgical working stock of the metal has been very 
greatly added to, thus temporarily withdrawing quite 
a considerable tonnage of the current output from the 
market. 

The Amalgamated Copper Company. 


A relatively new factor in the copper trade is the 
Standard Oil interest. This group of capitalists some 
years since began to take an interest in Lake Superior 
copper properties, and during the year 1898 entered upon 
a comprehensive undertaking in the form of rehabilitat- 
ing some old properties under the style of the Arcadian. 
Their interest grew rapidly, and during the current year 
they acquired control of a number of producing com- 
panies in Montana and on the Lake which they under- 
took to float as the Amalgamated Copper Company. It 
has never been officially stated what the holdings of this: 
aggregation are. It is known that these interests ac- 
quired the majority of the stock of the Anaconda Mining 
Company, purchased for $4,000,000 cash the property of 
the Parrot Company from Franklin Farrell, took over 
the Santa Rita in New Mexico at $1,400,000 and acquired 
the Copepr King near Merced in lower California. It 
is believed that they have also the majority holdings of 
what is known as the Clark-Bigelow-Lewisohn group, 
which includes the Boston & Montana and the Butte & 
Boston companies in Montana and the Tamarack Os- 
ceola group on the Lake. They have also control of the 
Utah Consolidated, who operate the Highland Boy 
mine. The total annual capacity of these producing 
properties is somewhere between 250,000,000 and 300,- 
000,000 pounds of copper. 

Whatever may have been the plans, the complete col- 
lapse of the effort to market any large share of the stock 
issue of the Amalgamated Copper Company left the in- 
terests in control of the issue to face the problem of 
working the properties as producers of the metal pure 
and simple. If there had been any idea of making a 
speculative turn only, that must have been abandoned, 
and the men who conceived the Amalgamated Copper 
Company are now in the copper industry to stay, for a 
while. 

The concentration in one control of a product of up- 
ward of 250,000,000 pounds of copper per annum is in 
itself a fact of the greatest significance. It does not 
imply monopoly, because there are several important 
groups quite independent of it. These include the 
Calumet & Hecla, the Phelps-Dodge Arizona properties, 
the United Verde mine of Senator Clark, the Quincy, 
the Heinze interest at Butte, the Stanton group on Lake 
Superior and other individual producers. We have ob- 
served that notably the English press has been lashing 
itself into quite an unnecessary pitch of fury over the 
monopolistic tendencies of the American copper trade. 
Still, the fact must be taken into consideration that an 
important concentration of interests has taken place and 
that a new factor has entered the industry. Apparently 
the commercial management for a considerable time 
lacked a certain vigor and directness of purpose which 
was very puzzling to the copper trade. 


Mines Poorer in Depth. 


One fact which is likely to have a very important 
bearing on the future of copper prices should be con- 
stantly kept in mind by consumers of the metal. We 


allude to the decrease in the grade of the ore as greater 
depth is attained. This is particularly true of the great 
Butte district, although it applies, generally speaking, 
to other mineral deposits outside of Lake Superior. 
It is now acknowledged that the mass of the ore in the 
lower levels of older Butte mines goes down to 2% to 
83 per cent., and that that average is only brought up 
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by the existence in the veins, even at the low depths, 
of smaller rich bodies of ores, which, at first in abundance, 
constituted the early bonanzas of the great camp. These 
bonanzas have decreased in quality and have lessened 
in number and extent. The result has been that the 
yield of the ores handled in the Butte district has stead- 
ily declined until now, or in the early future, only rela- 
tively low grade ore will be available. This means either 
falling off in product or increased capital investment in 
plant. It means, however, above all that the Butte 
miners cannot expect to market their copper at as low 
a price as they have done in the past, in spite of the re- 
ductions in cost which better technical management 
succeeds in effecting. It must be stated, however, that 
there are in the Butte district a number of mines in 
reserve whose appearance may considerably modify, 
temporarily, the inevitable trend of events. Some of 
these properties are tied up by litigation. 

The same tendency toward lower averages is manifest 
in the older Arizona districts and in California. As a 
matter of fact, with few exceptions, the principal pro- 
ducers in the United States are becoming more and more 
dependent for their successful and sustained operation 
upon the treatment of great quantities of low grade ores. 

This means increasing cost, in the long run, so that 
the low water mark of the days when we were skim- 
ming the cream of our resources may not be reached 
again except by a slow process of chipping off costs by 
a multitude of small economies. 

During 1899 costs of production have been increased, 
at least temporarily, by higher labor, notably on Lake 
Superior, by higher cost of fuel and of supplies and ma- 
terials, and by a general advance in the freight rates 
from mine to market. 

The Outlook. 


The climax in the high prices was reached in October. 
At that time one of the leading companies endeavored 
to market considerable quantities abroad, without much 
success. Then came in November the sale by a large 
Lake interest of 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 pounds of Lake 
copper to home consumers at 17 cents, for delivery to 
March. It is understood, however, that this price is 
guaranteed. The manufacturers entered into this trans- 
action in order to forestall any sudden drop in prices 
which might cause a demoralization in the trade. Some 
interests were free sellers during this period, while other 
large groups were steadily accumulating unsold copper. 
It has become quite evident from the increasing spread 
between Lake and electrolytic copper that some of the 
Western mines have been forcing sales and that the 
metal is tending back to a sounder and safer level. 

In our own country the consumption has been tre- 
mendous and it has been particularly large in the manu- 
facturing channels and in the general metal trades. The 
requirements for electrical purposes have been very large, 
but the copper industry will be forced more and more 
to face the fact that, relatively, the demand from this 
source will decrease in importance. The improvements 
in electrical machinery have tended in the direction of 
making smaller sizes in copper conductors available 
and aluminum has undoubtedly conquered a prominent 
place. It must be remembered, too, that the copper 
which has gone into use for electrical purposes is not 
actually consumed or destroyed, except possibly in un- 
derground lines. We may witness the development of 
quite an industry in the redrawing of copper conductors 
which may cut into the demand for new metal. 

We are then in the copper trade face to face with 
the same question which puzzles all connected with the 
iron, steel and metal trades generally, whether consump- 
tion is likely to continue in this country at the tremen- 
dous rate of the last half year, and if not, whether more 
normal prices bring out a latent demand. Among con- 
sumers the general conviction is that prices are too high. 
and that to maintain them will mean the permanent loss 
of business. 

Already European manufacturers have become cau- 
tious over the dearer money in the leading financial cen- 
ters, which has affected them more than it has our busi- 
hess men, who have been taken care of at rates which 
are fairly normal. In the foreign demand, therefore, 
there has been some hesitation lately so far as the gen- 
eral trade is concerned. An important new demand, 
however, has cropped up which may offset what decline 
there may be in other directions, and that demand is 
for military purposes on the part of Great Britain. Al- 
ready very large orders for copper and for cartridges 
have been placed here and elsewhere, so that we may 
find producers of the best grades of raw material enjoy- 
ing a very large business. 

All these circumstances point to the conclusion that 
if the recent softening of prices continues it is not likely 
to be precipitate. In the long run all the producing and 
consuming interests will be most benefited by a gradual 
return to normal values from the dangerous pinnacle of 
1899. 
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The Position of Spelter. 


Somewhat unusual developments have characterized 
the ziuc industry during the year just past, the effect 
of which has been to place it on a much sounder founda- 
tion. In the Fast the manufacture and sale of the high 
grade metal is now closely controlled, and a healthy 
growth is taking place. It is in the West that somewhat 
extraordinary changes have taken place which tend in 
the direction of more effective mining and manufac- 
ture. 


The Joplin-Galena district had an extraordinary 
boom in 1899, outside capital going into the mines of that 
district with a rush. There can be no doubt that much 
property was floated on the public at extravagant valua- 
tions aided largely by the effort made to sustain the high 
prices of ores through a co-operation among the prodtv- 
cers. The result was a protracted struggle between the 
associated miners and the smelters, coupled with some 
very violent fluctuations in the market price for the 
metal. While it will be admitted that the old method of 
selling the cre in small parcels to the ore buyers repre- 
senting the smelters was not conducive to the best re- 
sults to the producer, it is true, too, that the miners 
were somewhat intoxicated by their newly acquired 
power and the boom spirit. The idea became prevalent 
that the ore producers had the whole industry by the 
throat, that they could dictate prices which the final con- 
sumer of the metal must be made to pay, that our own 
market could be handled without any reference to Hu- 
ropean conditions. For a while the heavy consumption 
of spelter for general purposes and for galvanizing in 
particular gave encouragement to that idea. But when 
spelter previously exported began to return, when the 
galvanized sheet industry showed evident signs of dis- 
tress, when smelting plants began to close down in in- 
creasing numbers, and when it became evident that an 
export pool to which the mine owners had to contribute 
became necessary—when the potency of all these circum- 
stances became manifest, then, at last, in December, 
there came a truce between the warring interests. 

One very interesting and suggestive departure was 
taken toward the close of the year in the Joplin district,. 
and that was the closing of a year’s contract between 
the American Zinc-Lead Company and the Illinois Zine 
Company, at Peru, Ill., based on a sliding scale, the price: 
of ore advancing and declining with the market price 
of the metal--a rational course, which it is hoped will be 
widely imitated. Another reform is that moisture de- 
terminations are made. 


The advent of associated capital has brought about: 
marked improvements in the method of mining and in 
the character of plant and equipment. Hitherto the in- 
dustry has been largely in the hands of small groups of 
working miners, of moderate means themselves, or 
backed by small capitalists. A good deal of the plant 
has been of the crudest character and the methods have 
been wasteful to an extent not warranted even by the 
irregularity of the deposits. In the long run the change is 
bound to tell upon the cost of production and is sure to 
redound to the benefit of the district and the position of 
the spelter industry of the United States. For the pres- 
ent, however, the increased wages have enhanced the 
cost, and it is believed by good authority that while five 
years since $21 ore did not lead to serious hardship, $27 
ore would now cause a sharp falling off in the supply. 

As bearing upon the general question of the vitality 
of the industry, it should be noted that there have been 
considerable improvements in the technical details of the 
smelting of zine ores. This is more particularly true of 
the calcining of the blende. Modern very efficient au- 
tomatic roasting furnaces have been introduced and for 
the zine distillation gas has become the prevailing fuel. 
The discovery of the natural gas belt of Kansas has 
wrought a revolution in the smelting. It has for the 
time being brought about an excess capacity—a matter, 
however, which is bound to readjust itself. Incidentally 
it may be stated, however, that the first signs are ap- 
pearing that here as elsewhere in the United States nat- 
ural gas is only a temporary blessing, whose ultimate 
and greatest benefit is that it teaches the advantages of 
fuel gas. 

In Europe the high price of the metal which was 
reached during 1899 could not be sustained. It looks, 
however, as though powerful influences were at work to 
prevent a decline below £20. 

In our own country there are welcome signs that 6 
broader and more intelligent commercial policy is gain- 
ing ground in the Western industry. Lately some ex- 
port sales have again been effected, and indications are 
not wanting that consumption is again proceeding at a 
heavy rate. The outlook is hopeful for a well sustained 
development, profitable to all interests, without the dan- 
ger of imposing onerous burdens upon the consumer. 
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The Paris Library of The 


for the 
far that the available space has been 
practically allotted and a preliminary list of the exhib- 
itors has been given out. 


Iron Age. 





Preparations Paris Exposition have now 


progressed so 


It was quite evident at the 
outstart that only relatively few representatives of our 
leading industries would secure adequate space and that 
facilities would be wanting to direct foreign buyers to 
the sources of the endless variety of products of the 
metal trades. 

Realizing that this constituted an opportunity to do 
good service to the metal and allied industries, the pub- 
lishers of The Jron Ave brought to the attention of the 
United States Commission an undertaking which met 
with their cordial approval and co-operation, and led 
to the assignment of a well located space for the ex- 
hibit in the Department of Mining and Metallurgy close 
to the stairway which leads to the gallery in which the 
hardware section is installed. 

The plan consists in gathering and exhibiting at the 
Paris Exposition a Library of the Commercial Literature 
published by the American manufacturers of iron, hard- 
ware, machinery and metal goods generally. It will con- 
sist of the catalogues, price-lists, circulars, section books, 
description of plants and other commercial printed mat- 
ter in these lines, 

Ali manufacturers of any class of metal goods are 
requested to send us their printed matter for this library. 
We would be glad to have the collection include every 
printed document used in the trade. 
ever will be made in any form. 


No charge what- 
No goods will be sold. 
No special prominence will be given to any manufac- 
turer. Our recompense will come from the opportunity 
to increase our already extensive foreign circulation, 
and from the satisfaction of doing a service to the in- 
dustries we represent. 

A catalogue giving the names and addresses of all 
manufacturers represented in the library will be dis- 
tributed at the exposition, and widely circulated by mail 
in the various European countries. As it will indicate 
concisely the character of their products, it must be of 
benefit to those manufacturers who are included in it. 
it will form a live directory of the American metal trades 
which cannot fail to attract the attention of the foreign 
trade to American goods, as well as draw visitors to the 
library. It will contain no advertising. 

The library will be handsomely fitted up with con- 
veniences not only for storing, but also for comfortably 
consulting the documents of which the library will con- 
sist. Our installation has been designed by the architect 
of the United States Commission, and will be built and 
set up by the official contractor. It is therefore sure to be 
not only creditable in appearance, but also in harmony 
with its surroundings. 


The library will be in charge of competent persons, 
speaking English and French, able and willing to aid 
those desiring information about American metal prod- 
ucts. 


It will be carefully arranged, indexed and cata- 
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logued in such a way that foreign buyers will be able 
to find any catalogue or price-list they may desire, and 
to study any subject in which they may be interested. 
It will include the current numbers of The Iron Age, as 
well as files of this publication. 

We feel convinced that the undertaking, whose main 
features we have outlined, will prove of much service 
in promoting the export trade in American metals and 
metal goods, and we feel confident of the co-operation . 
of American manufacturers who will favor us by a 
prompt response. 


-_— 
—— 


The New Year. 





Such huge interests are at stake in the iron, metal 
and machinery trades of this country that a clear pres- 
entation of the influences at work in shaping events is of 
vast importance. The study of recent events, however 
interesting it may be from a historical point of view, has 
little significance for the merchant and manufacturer, 
unless it enables him to judge of the forces which have 
determined them. Our industrial life is so complex, it is 
influenced by so many conflicting causes, among which 
sentiment plays so important a part, that there must be 
many differences of opinion as to the potency of this or 
that factor. Still some salient features usually catch 
the eye of all observers, and some new problems en- 
gross more than others the attention of the vast ma- 
jority. We print elsewhere a series of reports relating 
to the principal basic industries, the perusal of which 
will prove a profitable task. 

The one cardinal fact which is conspicuous in all the 
reports printed is that there has been an extraordinary 
demand along the whole line, coupled with exceptional 
profits in many branches. The all-absorbing question, 
when dealing with the future, is whether this stupendous 
demand will not its 1899 rate, but 
whether it will be large enough to take care of constant 
and steady, though small, additions to output. The most 
serious and the most debatable phase of this question 
is whether present prices, admittedly high, will cut down 
requirements enough to throw the balance against the 
makers. 

Many in the trade insist that prices cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely in articles on which not a few but 
the vast majority of producers are making unusual 
profits. The conservative element in our iron and metal 
industries hold that the maximum benefit to those who 
have long been in the business and now propose to stay 
in it will come from a gradual return to a more normal 
level of prices. They doubt the wisdom of measures 
which aim at holding values by main force, a course 
which is in itself a confession that the situation is over- 
strained. 

The fear is widely expressed that the first indication 
of a decline must be the signal for a disastrous collapse. 
Recent experience does not justify such fears. We have 
seen steel plates descend from dizzy hights under the 
pressure of an increased supply without any demoral- 
ization. Copper has been receding from the banner price 
of 18% cents per pound without disorganizing the whole 
industry. As a matter of fact, the general situation is 
so strong, there has been so little speculation and over- 
trading, that an orderly retreat may be effected without 
the danger of a general rout. 

Thus far very little outside capital, relatively speak- 
ing, has rushed into the metal industries. On the whole, 
there is a healthy expansion from within the ranks in 
nearly every department. But if the temptation of pres- 
ent prices is too long dangled before moneyed men seek- 
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ing profitable investments we may have a repetition of 
the wild building of plants which it takes such long 
and, to all, painful pressure to crowd to the wall. 

It would seem, then, that now more than ever before, 
conservative counsels should prevail, and that the power- 
ful interests now so largely in control should work to- 
ward the establishment of a sound level of prices. 


_ 
———_— 


An Example Worth Considering. 





The beginnirg of the new year witnessed the opening 
of a new line of shipping to connect Germany with 
South America. Steamers are to ply regularly between 
Hamburg and points on the river Amazon up to 1000 
miles or more from the seaboard. This fact deserves to 
be considered from a broader viewpoint than that of a 
mere addition to the facilities of an already large ship- 
ping company. It is an indication of the tendency of the 
efforts in the contest for foreign markets of a country 
which is making gigantic strides, and the success which 
has attended her efforts makes it worth while for the 
people of competing nations to consider the methods 
which have enabled such success to be attained. 

German trade with the Amazon is no new thing. 
Manufactured products of that country long have found 
a market in Northern Brazil, besides which German mer- 
chants and German capital have been employed profit- 
ably in effecting the exchange of native Amazonian prod- 
ucts with the whole manufacturing world, and all this 
while depending upon the shipping facilities afforded by 
foreign powers. The chief export staple of the Amazon 
districts is India rubber, and almost from the beginning 
German merchants have taken the lead in marketing 
this product, though the greater part of the consumption 
has been in other countries than Germany. No mer- 
chants have been more enterprising in pushing their 
way into the interior of the South American continent 
than the Germans, and in many cases they have super- 
seded the merchants of other nationalities who were 
first to become established in that field. The pioneer 
line of ocean steamers in the Brazilian trade was one 
subsidized by Great Britain so heavily, in the shape of 
mail pay, that for some years the payments to the packet 
company exceeded the postal receipts from that quarter 
by $1,000,000 annually. Yet a service established at so 
heavy a cost—to say nothing of the investment of pri- 
vate capital in the enterprise—failed to retain control of 
the trade, and there are now lines of steamers touching 
regularly at Amazonian ports that are owned in several 
European countries. The latest addition to the list is 
that mentioned above. 

The new Hamburg enterprise is not coming into ex- 
istence because of any serious lack of shipping facilities. 
But the German people do not want to be dependent upon 
foreign shipping; rather, they want to add to their 
wealth to the extent of the profits on their ocean trade 
in certain directions which hitherto have been pocketed 
by foreign shipowners. To take a single instance, the 
consumption of India rubber by German manufacturers 
has doubled within a few years, and a large percentage 
of the raw material has been derived from the Amazon. 
Latterly, the price of rubber has become so enhanced as 
to reduce materially the rate of dividends paid by the 
leading manufacturing concerns. But if the same capi- 
talists had owned an interest in the shipping business 
their declining profits might have been offset somewhat 
by the profits on transportation. For some such reason 
as this very many manufacturers in Germany to-day 
have something invested in the business of controlling 
supplies of raw materials, at some stage or another, in 
different parts of the world. 
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In fact, Germans generally will be found to be inter- 
ested in some manner in the shipping interest, until their 
country now has the largest single commercial shipping 
company in the world, and the nation as a whole prac- 
tically has declared its independence of foreign ship- 
builders. They have seen British workingmen and en- 
gineers profiting by the wages paid in shipyards and in 
the production of equipment; they have seen other Brit- 
ish subjects in large numbers supported by their wages 
as seamen; and they have seen the national wealth of 
Great Britain enhanced by the profits of the carrying 
trade and even by the profits of the insurance of cargoes. 
They have become aware, also, that all of this advantage 
to British interests has imposed a substantial tax upon 
German commerce, and it is for all these reasons that the 
new German spirit is opposed to a continuance of the old 
régime. 

It is worth reflecting whether the example of a na- 
tion which has manifested so much enterprise in the pro- 
motion of its shipping interests, and with such good re- 
sults, is not worthy of emulation. In respect to general 
industrial development, it is long since the United States 
has had any reason to fear comparison with older coun- 
tries. In mereantile lines American genius has been 
found capable of dealing with whatever problems our 
people have seriously addressed themselves to. In re- 
spect to skill as ship designers and builders, Americans 
have not been found lacking. But it is hardly in keep- 
ing with their enterprise in other respects that the 
marked increase in the volume of our foreign trade 
within a recent period should not have been accom- 
panied by such progress in the control of our own carry- 
ing trade as to lessen the percentage of the charges on 
that trade which goes into the pockets of foreigners. By 
the way, it is not alone for English trade or German 
trade that the merchant fleets of those countries are de- 
signed; their ships are available for cargoes from every 
port to every other, just as we see them employed largely 
in the American carrying trade. 

Success in the expansion of American shipping need 
not necessarily mean the driving from the seas of other 
ships; it would at once restrict to some degree the car- 
riage of our own exports and imports to American ves- 
sels, but there are prospects of the growth of ocean 
shipping in new quarters to such an extent as to require 
a constant increase in the world’s tonnage, and it seems 
only reasonable that American capital, American skill, 
and American enterprise should be devoted more largely 
than in the recent past to creating and controlling an im- 
portant share of this growing total. And there is appar- 
ent no reason why American requirements in the way of 
merchant ships should not be met at home as well as 
our requirements in the way of war ships, or even of lo- 
comotives, or steel rails, or machine tools, or tin plate. 

There has been evident at times, in this country, too 
great a disposition to depend upon the Government for 
some sort of financial assistance in the matter of ship 
building. It is true that, at various times, the British 
Government has disbursed large sums of money, in the 
shape of mail pay to shipping companies, which in the 
opinion of some authorities would have been* charged 
more properly to the promotion of commerce, but, how- 
ever this may be, the greater part of British shipping 
to-day is carried on by lines which have never shared in 
these subsidies. France has been more than liberal in 
the matter of public aid to her shipping interests, but 
those interests are stagnating to-day. Nor has the Ger- 
man Government ignored the demands of her shipping 
for support, yet her largest commercial shipping com- 
pany has been developed without subsidies. Whatever 
in the past may have been true, or seemed true, with re- 
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gard to the propriety—or the necessity—of Government 
subsidizing ships, it ought to be evident by this time that 
the country which eventually is to be supreme in the 
shipping trade of the world will not become so on ac- 
count of the payment of subsidies. The American peo- 
ple have been able to develop an unparalleled transporta- 
tion system on land by means of private enterprise and 
the employment of private capital. Why should it be 
more necessary to depend upon Government aid in the 
building of ships? This question is the more pertinent 
in view of the success of the American shipping trade be- 
fore the period when railway building began to absorb 
to so large an extent the capital of the country. 





The Education of Mechanical Engineers. 





The paper that attracted the greatest attention and 
elicited the most discussion at the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers was on the 
education of machinists, foremen and mechanical en- 
gineers. The author, M. P. Higgins, had had charge of 
the Washburn shops of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute for a quarter of a century and therefore spoke 
with the authority of long experience. He believed that 
“the engineering colleges cannot keep up with practical 
work unless a commercial shop is maintained, and the 
only way that such a shop can be maintained is by pro- 
ducing the best modern work by the latest and best 
methods and by subjecting the products of the shops to 
the impartial and excellent test of the open market.” 
This method would combine the instruction necessary 
for the production of an article of such quality and under 
such economic conditions that it might cater to the mar- 
ket in competition with the regular output of manufac- 
turing establishments. The author thought that it would 
be a narrow claim for the school shop to say that its only 
aim is to teach the use of various machine tools, and to 
ignore the strictly commercial side of the problem. The 
point is made that the graduate of an engineering col- 
lege, in addition to being able to talk intelligently about 
machinery, must be able to build the best machinery at 
a less cost than others. The importance of being able 
to secure wise, economical shop management of the kind 
manufacturers require is emphasized. One favorable as- 
pect of the problem is shown by the fact that the Wash- 
burn shops were more than self supporting from 1891 to 
1895 inclusive. The current expenses of the shops were 
made up of all unproductive expenditures, including coal, 
gas, insurance, &c., and also the superintendent’s salary, 
together with every hour of unproductive labor devoted 
to instruction. 

The author advocates the half time plan—half to in- 
struction and half to shop training or practice. It is 
claimed that this method would result in a more expert 
knowledge of the machinists’ trade, and a more prac- 
tical skill in its various departments “than is generally 
secured by any apprenticeship in this country or Eu- 
rope.” In the Washburn shops less than one-third of the 
three years’ course has been devoted to shop work, and 
yet the graduates have always enjoyed a high reputation 
for practical skill and shop experience. It is thought that 
the proposed plan would produce far better results. 

One of the most important features is that devoted 
to the “special care and method of selection of pupils 
who have finished the grammar school course, and who 
have special aptness for mechanical work.” This means 
the fitting of the education to the boy and not the boy to 
the education. The boy is to be sought out and then 
trained. The inherent aptitude of the boy is to be studied 
and then his ability developed along lines in unison with 
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his qualifications. By this means the best material would 
be placed amid the most advantageous surroundings and 
the result would be an advance upon anything now ac- 
complished. The author states that the school board of 
any town desirous of establishing one of these half-time 
schovis should change the course so as to meet the re- 
quirements of a boy with a mechanical bent. This ap- 
pears to be as reasonable and as imperative as the de- 
mand made by the boy who wishes to be prepared for 
college. 

In the discussion of this paper Geo. W. Melville, En- 
gineer in Chief, United States Navy, said that the theory 
advanced seemed most perfect. He believed in the 
higher education of every citizen, because the educated 
worker can aud does turn out more and better work than 
the uneducated worker. But he did not perceive how 2 
commercial shop could be made a successful attachment 
or part of a technical school. The open market would be 
the final judge of excellence, so far as money earning 
qualifications are concerned. If all technical schools 
have commercial shops they must follow the course of 
all commercial enterprises—succeed or fail. All cannot 
succeed, and those that fail will bring the shop end of 
their educational system to an end. If the school shops 
were made State affairs it is difficult to see how they 
could dispose of their product, since they would not be 
permitted to manufacture in competition with the reg- 
ular producer. “The trade unions would be after us.” 
The speaker said: 

“The American youth are wards of the nation. The 
State does not hesitate to provide the ways and means 
for the higher education of its youth till graduation from 
our high schools or free academies; and for this reason 
I do not see why the State should not supply, wherever 
possible, properly and thoroughly equipped school shops 
for its coming mechanics.” 


<i 
~_ 


New Railroad Construction. 





According to the Railroad Gazette over 4500 miles of 
new railroad track was built in 1899 in the United States. 
Thus the past year has witnessed much more activity 
in railroad building than any year since 1890, when the 
new mileage totaled 5670. Since 1893 not a year reached 
3000 miles until 1898, when 3083 miles were built. The 
mileage of 1899 is therefore an important showing for 
the decade, although small in comparison with the an- 
nual increase made in the flush times of the eighties. 
The fact is pointed out that comparatively little build- 
ing has been done the past year by new companies, more 
than three-quarters of the new mileage having been con- 
structed by or in the interest of existing lines. The 
seene of greatest. activity has been west of the Missis- 
sippi River. although large additions were made in the 
Southern, Northern and Middle Western States. Iowa 
built the most track, Minnesota came second and Arkan- 
sas third. The year, while showing marked progress in 
this respect, did net come up to expectations. It opened 
with numerous projects which seemed destined to be 
earried through. Owing to various obstacles, chief 
among them being the scarcity of labor and high prices 
and scarcity of materials, much work was postponed 
until more favorable conditions are found. 

Considerable encouragement for the iron trade can 
be derived from the information thus gathered and pre- 
sented. It is remarkable that the demand for all kinds 
of railroad material should have been so heavy in 1899, 
with so moderate a mileage of new track being laid. 
In the eighties the new mileage so constantly being built 
was largely the cause of the sustained activity in the 
iron trade. But not even in the years of greatest track 
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laying was there anything like the enormous tonnage 
of iron and steel required for railroad purposes that was 
ordered in 1899. That the railroads of the country have 
by no means satisfied their wants for the immediate 
future is shown by the immensity of the business for 
which they have made arrangements with iron and steel 
manufacturers for this year. In the background we still 
have an important group of expectant buyers, waiting 
for a more favorable opportunity to engage in the build- 
ing of more railroads. Popular sentiment has under- 
gone a change in respect to railroads, and so much hos- 
tility toward them is no longer manifested by law mak- 
ers and law expounders. More prosperous times have 
softened men’s hearts, and, with more money in their 
own pockets, they are more willing to see other interests 
thrive. It is therefore highly probable that with general 
conditions again ruling favorably toward railroad con- 
struction a larger mileage of new track will be con- 
structed in the next few years. The country is by no 
means amply provided with railroads, even though some 
sections may be fairly well supplied. 


—————— ga 


So high an authority as BE. A. Caswell confirms the 
general impression that the course of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company has been exceedingly ju- 
dicious. Their attitude toward the mining interests of the 
Rocky Mountain region has been commended as fair. 
A committee of expert smelters has been steadily at 
work bringing all the plants to the highest efficiency by 
introducing improvements developed at individual 
plants. The commercial policy has been steadily directed 
toward the maintenance of a fair price for the metal and 
the suppression of distressing fluctuations. The rights 
and interests of different branches of the trade have 
been respected and recognized. Altogether, thus far, 
this one consolidation has shown a moderation which 
may well serve as an example to other recent organiza- 
tions of this character in the metal trades. 


_ 
ae 


Is Electricity Dutiable? 





The United States Treasury Department has been 
called upon to render a decision on the question of elec- 
tricity transmitted from the Dominion of Canada being 
dutiable. The ruling on the subject cannot fail to have 
a far reaching influence and the effect will be important 
in several places. Especially will it be important in con- 
nection with tue development about Niagara Falls on 
both sides of the river. Considering the growing interest 
and success manifested and attained in the transmission 
of the electric current, it is not strange that it should be- 
come a border question and find its way into the Depart- 
ment in Washington for a ruling. It has been intimated 
that the subject was brought to the attention of the De- 
partment by the Niagara Falls Power Company, but 
Vice-President William B. Rankine has referred to such 
statement as being incorrect. 

There is no doubt, however, that the development and 
prospective development in and about Niagara is what 
has brought the question into prominence, and it is more 
than possible that men who have or are about to become 
interested in certain Canadian projects have seen the 
wisdom of securing a ruling on the question of the pro- 
priety of a tariff on the current. In the daily press, the 
Ontario Power Company are mentioned also as being 
interested in the decision, but the fact is there is no such 
power company in the Dominion. There is, however, a 
Dominion Power Company, the name of which was for- 
merly the Ontario Power Company, and the names may 
have been confused. This Dominion Power Company 
hold a charter from the Dominion Government to devel- 
op power on the Canadian side at Niagara by means of a 
canal. Heretofore the exclusive privilege enjoyed by the 
Canadian Niagara Power Company in Victoria Free 
Park, on the Canadian side, has delayed the company’s 
progress, if they really wished to go ahead, from the fact 
that they could not get the privilege of discharging water 
into the lower Niagara through the park lands. But 
within a few months past the Canadian Niagara Power 
Company have relinquished all exclusive rights in the 
park, and if the Ontario Government and the Victoria 
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Park Commission agree the company may get tailrace 
rights through the park lands. 

This Dominion Power Company are disposed to be 
competitors for business with the Canadian Niagara Pow- 
er Company. This latter company are backed by prac- 
tically the same capital that the Niagara Falls Power 
Company haveto make their work so successful. It is evi- 
dent that the Canadian Niagara Power Company and the 
Niagara Falls Power Company would be and are two 
powerful allies, and the exchange of current from cen- 
tral stations might be of vast importance in case of acci- 
deut to either station of the companies. If no duty was 
assessed on the current so transmitted it is probable 
that the exchange might be made with greater freedom 
and in greater volume than if a duty was assessed on 
the current transmitted. In any event, the operation of 
two great power plants such as the one built by the Ni- 
agara I'ails Power Company and the one proposed by the 
Canadian Niagara Power Company as an aid to each 
other ‘n time of need would be of great value to all indus- 
tries located at Niagara, no matter on what side of the 
river. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company have just complet- 
ed a vitrified tile conduit from their power station to the 
upper steel arch bridge, and through this conduit and 
over the arch it is pruposed to carry cables for the trans- 
mission of electric current from the big power house at 
the Falls, on the New York side, to the Canadian side. 
Until a few months ago the electric current serv- 
ice on the Canadian side was supplied through 
an installation of the Canadian Niagara Power Company 
in the station of the Niagara Falls Park & River Rail- 
way, but the destruction of this station by fire made con- 
nection with the power service on the New York side 
quite necessary, a fact that led to the construction of 
the conduit referred to, the cables in which are soon to be 
laid. 'The possibilities of development on the Canadian 
side favor a cheaper development and a development on 
more extensive lines than on the New York side, but in 
Canada there is not the demand for power that there is. 
in the States. This fact has led to the hope that in time 
Buffalo would receive a power supply from the Canadian 
side. Should a duty be placed on the current, Buffalo 
would stand little show of being connected to the con- 
templated station. Many other points on the frontier 
will watch the decision of this question with a great deal 
of interest, but its importance is such that it undoubtedly 
will go to the highest courts before a definite result is ob- 
tained. There is good reason to believe that should the 
United States place a tariff on electricity Canada would 
not be long in following suit, as it is believed that the 
Dominion Government has already expressed the idea 
that the current should be taxed. Should the United 
States admit electricity free, other Governments might 
do the same. Where there is the greatest demand for 
any article, there is the greatest and most active market, 
but, considering all things at Niagara and the extensive 
development there by both the Niagara Falls Power 
Company and the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & 
Mfg. Company, there is little reason to conclude that the 
power development at Niagara Falls needs any protec- 
tion from the proposed Canadian development, whereas 
the close business relations that must necessarily exist 
between the Niagara Falls Power Company and the Cana- 
dian Niagara Power Company, which probably will al- 
ways be the greatest power concerns in the world, must 
of necessity be vastly beneficial to both sides of the river 
at Niagara and the industries now there and those to 
come, 


_ 
—_—— 


The Indiana Natural Gas Field. 





The State Geologist of Indiana, who has recently 
made a thorough investigation of the conditions through- 
out the natural gas belt, reiterates his belief that the 
supply of gas in Indiana can last but a short time and 
that the end of its usefulness for manufacturing pur- 
poses is practically in sight. The pressure he finds to 
be gradually and steadily decreasing. Since the field 
was opened, thirteen years ago, there have been a total 
of five thousand four hundred wells sunk. Of these, two 
thousand eight hundred have been exhausted, leaving 
only two thousand six hundred wells now producing, and 
the number is declining month by month. It is freely 
predicted that within two years the Indiana natural gas 
resources will be so diminished that it will be impossible 
to furnish many of the cities and towns now drawing 
upon the supply. The price of natural gas now is about 
double what it was ten years ago, and it is said that 
further advances are likely to be made. The effect of 
the failure of this valuable fuel upon the large manufac- 
turing interests that have established themselves in the 
gas belt upon the strength of it would be serious in the 
extreme. The problem is engaging much attention just 
now, and the only solution so far suggested is the de- 
velopment of the coal resources of the State, which are 
believed to be extensive. 
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The Lake Ore Supply. 


The Views of Leaders. 


At the Head of Lake Superior. 


DuLutH, December 30, 1899.—Two men who stand at 
the head of some the greatest mining and transportation 
interests of the Lake Superior region, when interviewed 
on the same question, particularly with reference to what 
the mines might do, and the factor of upper lake trans- 
portation did not care to be quoted but expressed these 
opinions: 

“It is probable that the output from the different 
mines for 1899 did not reach their maximum in any ex- 
cept a very small percentage of cases. They were lim- 
ited by the scarcity of labor, which was the overshadow- 
ing factor of the situation in all but the steam shovel 
mines, and as to these’the output was limited by the 
physical character of their ores. It is a fact that, gen- 
erally speaking, the steam shovel mines are of a class 
the limit to consumption from which is sharply drawn, 
not by what they might mine, but by what the furnaces 
are willing to receive. Mountain Iron, for instance, 
could as easily have sent forward 2,000,000 tons as it did 
its 1,140,000 tons. During the year there were no se- 
rious difficulties in the transportation of ores, the lakes 
were unusually favorable except for a late opening, and 
the blockades at the Sault, where the channels were 
stopped for some days, decreased shipments not a par- 
ticle, for mines continued sending out ore without inter- 
ruption. There was no trouble at receiving docks, no 
shortage of boats except in a few instances, and no short- 
age of cars. The labor problem was the one thing that 
contributed more than any other cause to put a definite 
limit to the output. 

* With the men that can be had we can see no reason 
why the shipments of the coming year should not be in 
excess of those of 1899 by 2,000,000 tons, and with men 
as plenty as they have been in most past years, this ex- 
cess will be easily made still more. These figures re- 
late to the mines, and take no account of any interrup- 
tion of navigation, blockades of Eastern roads or labor 
difficulties at lower lake receiving docks, and they will 
compel a steady and continuous shipment from upper 
lake docks of a fairly equable volume of tonnage all sea- 
son through. 

“Last year there was not sufficient coal received at 
the head of the lakes for the demands of trade, for the 
reason that Eastern roads could not get it to the lakes. 
With an increase in raw and manufactured goods in the 
new year, and with 2,000,000 tons additional in ore to be 
handled there is opportunity for serious railway block- 
ades in the East, and of this we are not taking account. 

“As to the roads from mines to lake, there will be no 
trouble in handling all of the excess probable. The Du- 
luth & Iron Range road is to-day double tracking prac- 
tically all of its main line from the docks to the Fayal 
mine, including the line to its junction point for Vermil- 
lion and Mesaba traflic; it is to receive 350 cars of 100,- 
000 pounds capacity and sufficient locomotives, and it 
had no difficulty in handling a traffic the past year and 
without these new facilities of almost 4,000,000 tons. 
The Duluth, Missabe & Northern road is adding a dock 
of very large size, will have 500 30-ton cars, and suffi- 
cient motive power, is double tracking some of its line, 
and will have facilities for moving nearly 5,500,000 tons 
in 1900. The Eastern Minnesota is adding a very large 
dock, will have 400 100,000-pound cars and ample motive 
power, and expects to move more than 1,600,000 tons in 
1900. 

“More new ore has been found on the Mesaba range 
alone the past year than Lake Superior has shipped in 
the year. This is new ore, for while in a general way 
there has been a hazy knowledge of the existence of de- 
posits where most of it is located, the former knowledge 
of a few hundred thousand tons cannot be claimed to 
prove that millions opened there subsequently were 
known. What the Mesaba may show in the way of new 
ore in the future is a delicate question, however, in view 
of what has been done there in the past. We look on 
the Menominee as a favorable region for discoveries. 

“Eight years ago it was claimed that all the big de- 
posits of the Mesaba had been found. They then were 
the Biwabik, Missabe Mountain, Mountain Iron, Mahon- 
ing. A little ore had been found at Canton, Genoa, 
Adams, Franklin, Commodore, a little at Hibbing and 
some at Sparta. Look at the big deposits now. Moun- 
tain Iron and Mahoning have been enlarged, materially, 
Fayal, one of the biggest of them all, was not known 
then, Sauntry has been found, the Hibbing group de- 
veloped, and of yet unopened mines Virginia has been 
explored and shown to be great, and Roucheleau is 
known. Ore bodies of from 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 tons have been found, but we don’t call them big 
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to-day. For 10 miles northeasterly from Hibbing there 
is ore that was only known of fractionally a year ago. 

“Labor will be costly, and with the advance in ore 
prices may go to a higher point than now.” 


Joseph Sellwood’s Views. 


Joseph Sellwood, general superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Mining Company, is a man well known in the ore 
trade of the United States, and is one of the strongest 
thinkers and most successful operators to be found in the 
Lake Superior district. Interviewed this week on the 
conditions affecting the market the past year, and the 
prospects for the future, Mr. Sellwood said: 

“ One of the chief facts of the past year has been the 
growth of the movement looking to the control of ore 
supplies by consumers. If one calls the Carnegie Com- 
pany, the Federal, American Steel & Wire, National, 
Republic and Cambria the leading concerns using lake 
ores. then they all are now covered, to a more or less 
extent, by their own ores. So thoroughly based on com- 
mon sense is this movement that I believe it will not 
cease as long as there is any ore to be had. Because of 
the fact that there has been more ore to be had in the 
Mesaba than on other ranges, the movement for ores has 
been more emphasized on that range than any other. As 
a natural consequence, and induced also by the relative 
prices, Mesaba shipments the past year have been a 
greater proportion of the whole by about 5 per cent. than 
the year before. In 1895 that range shipped about 26 
per cent. of the total tonnage of Lake Superior, this year 
it is likely to be not under 40 per cent. of the whole. 
Now Mesaba ores are selling for next year at about 70 
cents under the price of corresponding old range ores, 
though were the differentials to remain in proportion to 
the advancein prices there should be $1 difference against 
that range. The differential is growing less, and it will 
ultimately disappear.” 

“The question, then, of the proportion of Mesaba ores 
is one of price, providing old ranges are able to furnish 
what is called for from them?” 

“It is so with all ores. Take such ores as Norrie and 
the adjoining Ashland, for instance. No one would buy 
Norrie at $5.50 if he could get Ashland in quantity at 
$5. It is the same with Mesaba as compared with old 
ranges; it may take a little more fuel to make the same 
amount of iron from Mesaba ore, and a little more loss 
on account of fineness of the ore, but if the ore is sup- 
plied enough cheaper to make up the loss it will grow 
steadily in proportionate consumption. I do not think it 
need be demonstrated now that a much larger portion of 
the furnace burden can be of Mesaba than was supposed 
a short time ago. To some extent these tnings are the 
result of the year, and they are important. 

“Another thing, there has been a wonderful amount 
of exploration and development the past year; and what 
has it shown? There are to-day more ores in sight than 
ever before, but with this qualification—that we are in- 
cluding such cres as we did not figure on a few years 
ago. The high grade Bessemer ores of the old ranges 
are getting scarce, and they are taking to-day lean Bes- 
semers, high phosphorus ores, and in this way are bring- 
ing to bear an enormous tonnage that was not counted. 
There is a very large amount of ore ih Marquette Coun- 
ty, for instance, that runs better than 40 per cent. iron 
and low in phosphorus, and that is now valuable. Then 
the neglected high phosphorus ores of the Menominee 
are now in demand. There is only one new mine shown 
on the Gogebic this year, the New Davis, and it is not 
what it might be. Drill after drill has been worked on 
the Vermillion this year, but there are no deposits shown 
that were not known in 1886. Of course here, as every- 
where else, the limits of ore bodies have been extended 
and the tonnage in sight greatly magnified by thorough 
sarch, but of new bodies found there are few. On the 
Mesaba, for example, a great volume of what might be 
called new ore is now passing into the hands of big com- 
panies, but it is ore that has been known of to some ex- 
tent for years; most of it was found in 1892 and 1893, and 
dropped out of sight then because of temporary condi- 
tions. The ore now being opened into on the Menominee 
is mostly in old mines that were abandoned years ago, 
but that new conditions have brought into play again. 

“‘ However, there is far more ore on these ranges than 
most people think, and I do not suppose it has all been 
found yet by any means. I recollect that in 1894, I 
think it was, predictions were made by experts 
after careful examination that there were not to exceed 
10,000,000 tons on the Gogebic range. Since then the 
range has shipped considerably more than that and I 
doubt if any one would to-day predict that it is within 
10,000,000 tons of exhaustion. As to these predictions I 
remember Brotherton; the beginning of the season that 
it shipped 130,000 tons a well-known expert figured there 
were not 50,000 tons all told, in the mine. This question 
of the exhaustion of the mines is like that of the exhaus- 
tion of the pine forests—it’ll come some day, but in the 
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meantime they hold out to the confounding of the proph- 
ets. In 1894 they had reached the bottom at the Norrie, 
the Ashland, the Aurora and others, and had them all 
measured up as they thought, but they since have gone 
through that bottom and found more ore beneath. In 
the early days of the Marquette nobody would have 
prophesied that the range could last till to-day even with 
the small shipments of those days, but it is increasing 
year after year. There is more ore in sight on that range 
than at any time in its history, due largely to the condi- 
tions I have referred to—the use of what was considered 
valueless material. Original mines have been worked 
out and abandoned, but they have found deposits close 
by, and are now working within a half mile of the 
original developments of the first Marquette County 
mines. At the Cleveland, for instance, most of the ore 
is now coming from the Lake shaft, where 15 years ago 
there was nothing. Then it was the Sellwood pit and 
the incline. Now these are worked out. 

“Mostly all the hard ores of the Marquette are gone. 
It still comes out of the Cliffs shaft, the Republic and 
Champion, and a little from the Lake Superior, but in 
most cases they have opened other deposits on their own 
lands and are now mining soft ore. 

“ While the mines shipped largely the past year and 
made a big hole in the deposits it does not mean that 
they’ll not do more another season, but 20,000,000 tons 
a year, or more, will some time make things look pretty 
lean. I look for no serious financial trouble this year, and 
if there is none we'll get out a big pile of ore, 20,000,000 
tons probably. The mines can do it easily enough. 
Every range can increase, and Minnesota cannot only 
mine half of that. but her railroads can handle it. As 
for Michigan, her roads have practically handled 10,000,- 
000 tons the past year, and with the all-rail shipments of 
the winter will probably have actually less ore to handle 
in the coming season of navigation, to make a season 
total of 10,000,000 tons, than they did last season. As 
for the Minnesota ranges, it is conservative to put the 
Mesaba at 8,000,000 tons and reasonable to expect 2,000,- 
000 from the Vermillion. The Gogebic to equal its record 
of 1892 need only add 240,000 tons, and it is quite likely 
that a sirgle mine, perhaps Atlantic, for instance, is pre- 
pared to increase over the past year a good part of that; 
Menominee range ought to get to 3,500,000 tons, the in- 
crease coming from the non-Bessemers around Iron River 
and Crystal Falls; and Marquette is safe at 3,750,000 
tons, which is only a slight increase over last year.” 


At Cleveland, 


The chief topic of discussion in iron ore circles dur- 
ing the past week has been the output of the Lake Su- 
perior ore region during the year just closed, as exem- 
plified by the figures reported by dock managers at all 
shipping ports to the offices of the operating companies 
in this city. These statistics constitute the first thor- 
oughly authentic presentation of the year’s production 
which has been made, and although it became evident as 
much as a month and a half ago that the total output 
would exceed 18,000,000 tons, the evidence that with 
rail shipments the total movement during the year ex- 
ceeds 18,500,000 tons came as a surprise to many per- 
sons tolerably conversant with the situation. The iron 
ore statistics, as soon as they are compiled each year, are 
made the basis for a deal of estimating and speculation 
regarding the prospects for the new season, and this has 
been true in an unusual degree this year. It may be at- 
tributed in some degree to the fact that the report just 
made is characterized by a number of significant condi- 
tions. For instance, of the increase of something like 
4,500,000 tons over the movement in 1898 fully 2,500,000 
tons are to be credited to the new ranges—the Mesaba 
and Vermillion. Several of the best informed men among 
the iron ore producers have expressed themselves to the 
corespondent of The Iron Age regarding the conclusions 
to be drawn from the showing of the past season and the 
influence of the newly created conditions upon the fu- 
ture. 

W. G. Mather, president and treasurer of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company said: “ The production of the 
sason just closed was unquestionably of course some- 
thing of a surprise, but that it was due to a consider- 
able extent to the length of the season is also apparent. 
The increase has been, of course, largely in the output of 
the Mesaba mines, which can the more readily respond 
to the pressure of increased demand because of their 
utilization of steam shovels. The other mines proved 
themselves inadequate to greatly increase their output. I 
am inclined to believe that we shall next season get out 
considerably more ore than during the year just closed. 
With nothing unforeseen intervening I should be inclined 
to predict that the output for 1900 would be between 19,- 
000,000 and 20,000,000 tons. That there will be a demand 
for considerably more ore--say, from 20,000,000 to 21,000,- 
000 tons—must be apparent from a moment’s considera- 
tion of the question. In the first place during only a por- 
tion of the past year were there as many furnaces in op- 
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eration as at the present time. On the other hand, the 
fact that even with a total production of 18,500,000 tons 
the demands of the past year from December to Decem- 
ber have been little more than met is evidenced by the 
fact that there is on dock at the present time little more 
ore than was on dock at the corresponding date a year 
ago. Looking ahead I cannot see any single factor which 
is likely to retard increased production next year. All 
the mines which are located near towns have, I think, 
just about all the men needed to operate them. Some 
of the mines in the woods may experience some short- 
age in the labor supply, but I can hardly believe that it 
will be serious. The railroads from mines to shipping 
ports on the upper lakes will with their additional equip- 
ment meet, I am confident, all demands, and the addi- 
tional facilities in the way of docks will also prove ade- 
quate. Of course the supply of lake tonnage will be am- 
ple. Regarding the supply of cars for the transportation 
of the ore from unloading ports to furnaces I am not so 
well informed, but if there is any link in the transporta- 
tion chain which is capable of improvement this is prob- 
ably the one. To sum up the situation, I should say that 
facilities all along the line will be taxed next season, and 
certainly there will be no more ore produced than is 
needed, but I am inclined to believe that the output will 
be sufficient to meet demands.” 

D. B. Chambers, secretary of the Stewart Iron Com- 
pany: “I believe that we shall produce at least as much 
ore next season as during the one just closed. Whether 
the aggregate production will be increased will depend 
largely upon the Mesaba range. As to what the other 
properties will do it is almost impossible to predict. Some 
of the mines will not do so much as during 1899, while 
others will probably do more; finally there are new mines 
to be reckoned with. The heavy production during the 
past year may have been due partly to the length of the 
season, but I am inclined to think that it should be at- 
tributed chiefly to the pressure applied at every point. 
The magnitude of the output has done one thing, and 
that is, demonstrated the capability of the ore carrying 
roads of the Lake Superior district and the ore docks at 
upper lake ports. When it is remembered that their fa- 
cilities are to be still further increased next season, it 
will be seen, I think, that there need be no uneasiness on 
this score. There was at no time during the past year 
any scarcity of general labor at the mines. It was under- 
ground workers who were lacking. Many of these were 
attracted to the copper regions during the excitement, 
but a majority of these men will, I think, drift back to 
the iron mines. Finally there is no doubt but that there 
will be plenty of ships to move all the ore mined. The 
higher rates are likely to bring into the ore trade a number 
of vessels which have heretofore been engaged in the 
transportation of other commodities and considerable 
new tonnage will go into commission in the spring.” 

Said W. B. Castle, secretary of the Republic Iron 
Company: “I think that the remarkable showing made 
during the season of 1899 may be attributed almost sole- 
ly to the existence of a demand for the raw material. 
When a demand as great as was that in the iron trade 
during the past year exists, it can usually be depended 
upon to be met in some manner. -I am inclined to believe 
that the production for 1900 will reach the 20,000,000- 
ton mark. There will certainly be plenty of boats to 
move all the ore that can be mined, and I am confident 
that some solution will be found for the scarcity of la- 
bor should that prove a problem. It is well to remember 
that even with the short supply of labor in the mines 
during the past season the production reached 18,500,000 
tons. The greater part of the increase next season will 
have to come, of course, from the Mesaba range, but 
with each of the older properties showing only a slight 
increase the aggregate excess over the total for 1899 will 
be considerable.” 

L. C. Hanna said: “In my opinion the heavy produc- 
tion during the season just closed was due largely to the 
length of the season combined with the fact that all the 
best talent we have in every branch of the business 
exerted itself to the utmost to get out every pound of 
ore which could possibly be produced, feeling sure that 
it would all be needed. When you turn loose all the 
ability to be found from one end of the Lake Superior 
region to the other. something is bound to be accom- 
plished. As for next season I think that the prediction 
of a production of 20,000,000 tons is full strong. Many 
of the mines on the old ranges reached their maximum 
output last season, no matter what labor supply is avail- 
able. Probably, however, the ore which will come into 
the market from the old properties which are being re- 
opened will make up for the falling off in the case of 
some of the other mines which are on the decline, and 
thus, on the whole, the old ranges ought to show per- 
haps a slight increase next year. On the Mesaba I be- 


lieve that it will be possible to get out all the ore which 
the transportation facilities into and out of the district 
will be capable of handling. To sum it up, therefore, I 
would say that shovld no unforeseen serious obstacles 
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intervene the total production for the present year might 

be placed at 18,000,000 tons as a minimum and at per- 

haps close to 20,000,000 tons as a maximum. The scar- 

city of labor in the mining district is likely, I should 

say, to prove the most serious of the problems at present 

in sight.” D. E. W. 
a re mes 


American Exhibitors at Paris. 


The following list contains the names of the principal 
persons, firms or corporations in the iron, hardware, ma- 
chinery and metal branches who have accepted the space 
assigned to them by the Commissioner-General. 


Abbey & Imbrie, New York City. 

Acme Machinery Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Aeolipyle Company, New York City. 

Aermotor Company, The, Chicago. 

American Bicyele Company, New York City. 
American Clay Working Machine, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
American Encaustic Tile Company, New York City. 
Amcrican Fire Engine Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
American Hard Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, Reading, Pa. 
American Machinery Cempany, Giand Rapids, Mich. 
Amerivan Motor Company, New York City. 
American Radiator Company, Boston, Mass. 
American Shearer Mfg. Company, Nashua, N. H. 
American Steel & Wire Company, New York City. 
American Steel Hoop Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Tin Plate Company, Chicago. 

American Tooi & Machinery Company, Boston, Mass. 
American ‘Turret Lathe Company, Wilmington, Del. 
American Wringer Company, New York City. 
Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, Chicago. 
Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass. 

Atkins, Ic. C., & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Atlas Tack Company, Taunton, Mass. 
Aultman, Miller & Co., Akron, OLio. 

Baird, Henry Carey, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa. 

Rates Machine Company, The, New York City. 
Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 

Mass. 

Becker, John. Fitchburg, Mass. 

Bickford Drill & 'Tool Company, Waukesha, 
Bicycle Step Ladder Company, Chicago. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, Grand Rapids, 
Bommer Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bradford Mill Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brashear, John A., Allegheny City. Pa. 
Bristol Company, The, Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown & Paterson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
Buh! Stamping Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bullock Electric ag Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Buliock, M. C., Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Burr, John T., & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carawell Machine Company, meneaead Va. 
«©. & C. Electric Company, Garwood, N. J 

Chicago Brass Company, Chicago. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago. 

(chicago Handle Bar Company, Chicago. 
‘Christensen Engineering Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland Axle Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. 
Cleveland Machine Screw Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cclorado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver, Col. 
Coiumbia Automobile Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Columbia Cordage Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
Censclidated Rubber Tire Company, New York City. 
Crane Company, Chicago. 

Crescent Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 
‘Curtis & Curtis, Bridgeport, Conn. 

yYArmour & Littledale, New York City. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Devlin. Thomas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, Conn. 

Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelpinia, Da. 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago 

Fauber, W. H., Chicago. 


Hyde Park, 
Wis. 


Mich. 


Fay, J. A., & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fellows Gear Shaper Company, Springfield, Vt. 
Fenwick, A. D., Machine Company. Boston, Mass. 


Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Flather & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Flather Planer Company, The, 
Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago. 
Forbes, W. D. & Co., TToboken, N. J. 

General Electric Company. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Gesterlein Machine Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. 

Gorton, George, Machine Company, Racine, Wis. 
Gould Coupler Company, New York City. 

Grant Machine Too] Works, The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hartshorn, Stewart, Company, East Newark, N. J. 
Hendey Machine Company, The, Torrington, Conn. 
Horton, The E., & Son Company, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Indiana Bicycle Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ingersoll, Robt. H., & Bros., New York City. 
Inversoll-Sergeant Drill Company, New York City. 
Inman American Box Machine Company, Amsterdam, 
Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Jeffery Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt. 
Kearney & Foot Company, New York City. 


N. H. 


Nashua, 


Or. aes 
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Knauer, E., New York, N. Y. 

Lamb, J. & New York, NF 

Latham Machine Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Lee Injector Mfg. Company, The, Detroit, Mich. 
Link-Belt Machinery Company, The, Chicago. 

Liquid Air Refrigeration & Power Company, Boston. 
Locomobile Company of America, New York, N. Y. 
Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

Lozier Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ludlow Valve Mfg. Company, The, Troy, N. Y. 
Manhattan Brass Company, New York, N. YX. 

Markt & Co.. New York, N. Y. 

McConway & Torley Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 
McGee Furnace Company, Boston, Mass. 

McKee, Fuller & Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

Mead Cycle Company, Chicago. 

Meadville Vise Company, Meadville, Pa. 

Metallic Flexible Tubing Company,Philadelphia. 
Michigan Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Milwaukee Harvester Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Morgan Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Morris, J. B., Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Morse ‘twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, Mass. 
Mott, J. L., Iron Works, New York, N. Y. 

Muzzy Brothers, Paterson, N. J. 

National Cash Register Company. The, Dayton, Ohio. 
National Specialty Company, The, Racine, Wis. 
New York Belting & Packing Company, New York, N 
New York Blower Company, New York,  & 
North Bros. Mfg. Com port Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norton Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Ohio Tool Company, Auburn, N. Y. 

Oil Well Supply Yompany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Olson, Tinius & Co., Philadelphia. 

Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Osborne, D. M., & Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Oster Mfg. Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Otis Elevator Company, New York, N. Y. 

Overman Wheel Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Pearson Machine Company, ~~ “ago. 

Peck & Snyder, New York. 7. 

Pencoyd Iron Works. Drikadeipbia, Pa. 

Phenix Horse Shoe Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Pike Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H. 

Plumb, Fayette R., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, Mass. 
Powell, William, Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pratt & Whitney Company, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Prentice Brothers Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Pressed Steel Car Company. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prindle Pump Co., New York, N. Y. 

“2. 2:0:" Company, Chicago. 

Rand Drill Company, New York City. 

Rice Gear Company, "Hartford, Conn. 

Richmond Locomotive Works, Richmond, Va. 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Company, New York City. 
Robins Conveying Belt Company, New York City. 
Rochester Radiator Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Roebling’s John A., Sons & Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Russia Cement Company, Gloucester, Mass. 

St. Louis Well Machine & Tool Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Schieren, C. A., & Co., New York City. 

Shaw Electric Crane Company, The, Muskegon, Mich. 
Shelton Company, The, New York City. 

Sherwood Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Shriver, T., & Co., New York City. 

Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass. 

Smith, N. B., Machine Company, Smithville, Burlington 

County, N. 

Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Spalding, A. G., Brothers, New York City. 

Standard Caster & Wheel Company, New York City. 
Standard Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 
Standard Steel Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standard Tool Company, Clevelaud, Ohio. 

Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 

Sterling Cycle Works, Kenosha, Wis. 

Stiles & Parker Press Company, The, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stillwell-Bierce & Smith Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Stirling-Firth Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stover, Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill. 

Tabor Mfg. Company, The, Elizabeth, N. J. 

T. & B. Tool Company, New Bedford, Mass. 

Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass. 
Taylor [ron Company, New York City. 

Thomson, John, Press’ Company, New York City. 
ravers Brothers Company, New York City. 

Troy Nickel Works, Albany. i: 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Company, New York City. 
Tyler, W. S., Company, The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Veeder Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Vermont Farm Machine Company, The, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Bristol, Tenn. 
Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass. 
Warder. Bushnell & Glessner Company, 
Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Westcott Chuck Company, Oneida, N. Y. 
Weegneneuse Electric & Mfg. Company, The, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago. 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, New York City. 

Whitman & Barnes Company, The, Akron, Ohio. 

Winslow Brothers Company, Chicago. 

Wood, Walter A., Os are & Reaping Machine Company, 
Hoosic Falls, N. Y. 
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Withington & Cooley Mfg. Company, Jackson, Mich. 
Worthington Pumping Engine Company, New York City. 
The David Williams Company, New York, publishers 
of The Tron Age, will exhibit a Library of Commercial 
Literature, to which we make editorial reference. 


_—_ 





Settling the Chicago Building Trades Dispute. 


The joint conference committee of the Chicago Build- 
ing Contractors’ Council and the Chicago Building 
Trades’ Council came to a definite agreement on Satur- 
day last. The agreement is to be ratified by the bodies 
respectively represented before going into effect, but little 
doubt is expressed that the ratification will be speedily 
accomplished. The text of this agreement is as follows: 


Section 1. Each council shall elect a board of arbitra- 
tion of five members, who shall jointly constitute a final 
hoard of arbitration, toserve until their successors are elected. 
and who shall have the power to impose such fines or pun- 
ishments or both as in their judgment the evidence may war- 
rant, and until such fines shall have been paid or punish- 
ment satisfied such member or members shall be barred from 
all the privileges of the council, association or union to which 
he or they may belong. 

Sec. 2. The right of a steward on the job to protect the 
journeymen’s interest is recognized. All complaints, dis- 
putes or violation of joint agreements by employer or em- 
ployee, parties to this agreement, to be adjusted by the con- 
tractor or his agent and the steward or business agent of the 
Building Trades’ Council or affiliated unions, who shall be 
allowed to visit all jobs during working hours to interview 
the steward or workmen, but will not in any way interfere 
with their work. Failure to adjust any complaints, disputes 
or violations of agreement, the subject matter shall at once 
be referred to the standing arbitration committee of five from 
the employers and five from the employees representing the 
trades interested, who shall immediately decide the matter at 
issue. Any case at issue that cannot be adjusted by the 
trade directly interested, appeal shall immediately be taken 
to the final board of arbitration, as provided in section 1, 
to adjust all matters referred to it by any of the associations 
affiliated or may become affiliated with either party to this 
agreement, and that their decision shall be final. Said final 
board of arbitration shall be and is hereby given full power 
by both parties to this agreement to establish and enforce its 
own rules of procedure. No strike or lockout shall be au- 
thorized or called by either party to this agreement or by any 
member or association affiliated or may become affiliated with 
either party or their business agents, by reason of any dis- 
pute arising between the unions represented in either associa- 
tion. Work shall continue uninterrupted while any case is 
pending before the final board of arbitration. 

Src. 3. There shall be no limitation as to the amount of 
work a man shall perform during his working day. 

Sec. 4. The question of machinery is hereby referred to 
the different organizations of employers and employees. In 
the event of failure to agree, either party shall have the right 
of appeal to the final board of arbitration. 

Sec. 5. That each established employer in each respective 
trade shall be allowed to have at least one apprentice, whose 
time of expiration of apprenticeship shall expire before the 
apprentice shall reach the age of 22 years. 

Sec. 6. No restrictions shall be placed on the use of 
building materials other than cut and sawed stone, granite, 
exterior marble work, common brick, wood mill work (except 
mantels and movable furniture). and prison-made material. 

Sec. 7. It shall remain optional with the contractor as to 
the amount of men he shall employ. 

Sec. 8. No rules other than those embodied in this agree- 
ment shall be promulgated, recognized or enforced by either 
party to this agreement, their affiliated associations or their 
members while the same remains in force, unless authorized 
by the final board of arbitration. 

Sec. 9. The respective associations connected with the 
two councils shall immediately upon the adontion of this 
agreement by the two councils call together their arbitration 
committees to formulate such necessary rules and joint agree- 
ments as they may deem fit to govern their respective trades 
in the future, and submit the same without delay to the 
final board of arbitration for approval or otherwise. 

Sec. 10. Members of the employers’ associations repre- 
sented in the Building Contractors’ Council shall in all ways 
receive as favorable treatment by the Building Trades’ Coun- 
<il and its affiliated unions as do any contractors in the same 
trade who are not members of associations affiliated with the 
Building Contractors’ Council. 

Sec. 11. It is agreed that as long as this contract is 
faithfully kept by the Building Trades’ Council and its affil- 
iated unions the members of the associations affiliated with 
the Building Contractors’ Council in the erection of buildings 
will employ at the buildings in Cook County none but the 
workmen carrying Building Trades’ Council working cards 
in good standing in their respective callings, excent where it 
may be otherwise agreed, now or in the future, by the joint 
arbitration committee of the trade involved. 

With this agreement in force, as it undoubtedly short- 
ly will be, many of the obnoxious regulations of the past 
will be wiped out. Labor disputes are to be settled im- 
mediately by the arbitration beard and not to be long 
drewn out. Limitations on what a man shall do in a 
working day are abolished. The walking delegate is re- 
tained, but his powers are curtailed. The workingmen 
have gained a strong point in binding the contractors to 
assist them in completely unionizing the city building 
trades. 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES P. KRAUTH. 


Charles Philip Krauth, secretary of the McConway- 
Torley Company, foundrymen, of Pittsburgh, died in 
that city on December 27, aged 50 years. He was born 
in Philadelphia and graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania. After completing his college course he 
spent eight years in Germany, where he studied mining 
engineering. For some time Mr. Krauth was head of a 
department of the Pullman Palace Car Company, but 
for some years past he had been connected with the Mc- 
Conway-Torley Company. 


AMOS B. HEYWOOD. 


Amos Bardwell Heywood, for many years secretary 
and treasurer of the Humphrey Machine Company, 
Keene, N. H., died December 25, aged 75 years. 


NATHANIEL R. BENSON. 


Nathaniel R. Benson died suddenly on December 31 
at his home in Wilmington, Del., aged 42 years. After 
graduating from the University of Pennsylvania Mr. 
Benson entered the employ of the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company of Wilmington, in which he held various 
positions, being superintendent of shipbuilding for a 
number of years. He held that position until two years 
ago, when he retired from the company. Mr. Benson 
succeeded to his father’s interest in the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Company and was a director of the company 
for several years. 


ROBERT PEMBERTON. 


Robert Pemberton, formerly with the National Ma- 
chinery Company of Tiffin, Ohio, and later manager of 
the Fowler Bolt Works, Anderson, Ind., died very sud- 
denly of heart failure in Glasgow on December 3. Mr. 
Pemberton was born in Warrington, England, in 1850 
and resided in the United States from 1887 to 1895. At 
the time of his death he was manager for James Miller 
& Co., Limited, Stobcross Rivet, Bolt & Nut Works, 
Coatbridge, Scotland. 


8. T. P. MARTIN. 


Ss. T. P. Martin, a director of the Dana Hardware 
Company, Boston, Mass., and for over 30 years connected 
with that concern, died of pneumonia at his home in 
Brighton on Saturday morning, December 30, and was 
buried on Monday, January 1. A special meeting of the 
New England Iron and Hardware Association was held 
at their rooms in the Mason Building, Boston, on the 
morning of January 1 to take action on his death, and it 
was voted to attend the funeral and to send a floral 
tribute. Mr. Martin was closely identified with the hard- 
ware interests of New England. 


_ 
<< 





Feat in Elevated Railroad Building. 


A race against time has just been won in the com- 
pletion of the Northwestern Elevated Railroad in Chi- 
cago. The company received a franchise from the city 
permitting the construction of the road and providing 
that it should be completed by December 31, 1899. They 
began the work in 1894, encountered financial difficulties 
which compelled its suspension until about a year since, 
and then encountered great difficulties in getting deliv- 
eries of steel from the mills. A considerable part of the 
structure still being uncompleted early in December, the 
company applied to the city authorities for an extension 
of time. Greater compensation was asked than for the 
original franchise, and the company besides had a de- 
posit of $100,000 in the city treasury which was liable 
to forfeiture. With but a little over two weeks of time 
left, the management of the company went vigorously 
to work to complete the road. Fortunately all the foun- 
dations for columns were in place, having been finished 
long since. In the rush to get steel and other material, 
trains so loaded have taken precedence over passenger 
trains on the Drie, Grand Trunk and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads. But it was all delivered in time to enable 
workmen employed in eight-hour shifts, three shifts a - 
day, to erect the structure for a mile or more of double 
track and equip it for the passage of trains. They suf- 
fered great hardships, the weather being bitterly cold, 
for days the temperature hovering about zero, but by 
their endurance the company won the fight. The first 
train passed over it on the 30th. The road is 71% miles 
long and for 6 miles has four tracks to enable both ex- 
press and local trains to be run. It is very substantially 
built, even the part so hastily erected being in no way in- 
ferior. This completes the Chicago scheme of elevated 
railroads, every section of the city now having a road 
connecting with the loop encircling the business center. 
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Trade Publications. 


Air and Gas Compressors and Rock Drills.—We have 
received two catalogues from the Rand Drill Company of 
100 Broadway, New York, describing their air and gas 


compressors and rock drills. The many years’ experience 
of this company enables them to place upon the market a 
line of compressors adapted for all kinds of work and 
ranging from the smallest belt compressors to the cross 
compound Corliss compressor producing 1 horse power on 
less than 2 pounds of coal per hour. The sources of loss 
in power have been studied and close attention has been 
given to details of construction, so that their compressor 
of to-day combines durability, efficiency and neatness of 
design. This company were the first to adopt the duplex 
engine as the power end of their air compressor, because 
they were the first to be convinced that its construc- 
tion met the peculiar requirements of air compressing 
work better than any other design. In compressing air 
by means of a reciprocating steam engine the resistance 
due to compression is inversely proportioned to the power 
in the steam for the same part of the stroke—namely, at 
the beginning of compression the pressure is greatest in 
the steam cylinder and diminishes as the stroke advances, 
due to expansion of the steam, while the air pressure 
increases, due to compression. The duplex type offers the 
best solution for equalizing the resistance and power. 
The respective pistons on one side are adapted to move 
relatively to the pistons on the other side, so that when 
one piston is at the beginning of its stroke the other is at 
the middle of the stroke, whereby the resistance of the 
air to both pistons is practically equalized throughout the 
entire stroke. This catalogue contains many excellent 
half-tone views of the different types of air compressors, 
all of which are direct reproductions from photographs of 
machines designed and actually built by the company. 
The rock drills belong to the class known as striking or 
reciprocating drills worked by steam or compressed air, 
in which the drill steel is an extension of the piston rod. 
The cylinder slides in a shell or guide which is in turn 
mounted upon a tripod. column or shaft bar according to 
the work to be done. The cylinder is fed toward the rock 
as fast as the steel penetrates it. The requirements for a 
perfect rock drill are numerous, but it should first of all 
be simple in construction and strong in every part. It 
should occupy but little space and should be light in 
weight for easy handling. It should also be economical 
in its use of the driving fluid and should put down a hole 
in the shortest possible time. All of these essential feat- 
ures are fully embodied in the Rand drills. 


Down Draft Forges.—A pamphlet of the Buffalo Forge 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., describes their down draft 
forges, the demand for which at the present time is so 


great that this deparment of their works is taxed to its 
utmost to keep pace with orders. The pamphlet illus- 
trates a number of new types which have recently been 
designed and brought out to meet special requirements. 
One is intended for carriage, wagon and training schools, 
smith shops, and for moderate work is perhaps better than 
any other type. Their O. D. is the heaviest and largest 
forge built. [tis constructed entirely of cast iron and is 
intended for the heaviest work ever performed in a black- 
smith’s shop. Their down draft stationary blast heating 
forge removes all the injurious fumes from coal, coke and 
furnace fires. While the Buffalo down draft system was 
not applied to the heating system at as early a date as to 
the forges it has proven so bighly efficient tbat the com- 
pany are meeting a demand unprecedented for these 
applications. This down draft system is a new departure 
in smoke removal. The smoke and gases are drawn 
away immediately on being generated. There is no 
escape from the largest and heaviest fires. This is done 
by down draft suction through underground tile pipes. 
There are no overhead piping systems and inefficient tele 
scope hoods obstructing light and valuable space. The 
forge shop atmosphere is as pure as the best ventilated 
machine room and the temperature materially reduced in 
summer. 


Finished Castings.—A pamphlet of the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Company of Syracuse, N. Y., presents illustrations 
of many intricate specimens of their finished castings. 
These castings take the place of brass or iron for many 
purposes and are hard and strong. The pattern can be 
reproduced so accurately as not to require any subsequent 
machining. The company now have a capacity of 450,000 
pieces of all kinds and sizes per month. 


Steam Engines.—The Chandler & Taylor Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., in their Series N catalogue describe 
their high class tandem compound engines. This com- 
pany were among the first to adopt the Rites system of 
governing, using the inertia governor, and are now the 
first to employ the Rites method of steam distribution 
for horizontal compound engines. This system accom- 
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plishes every object fur which a compound engine has 
been used in the past, and it also opens up a new field. 
Varying loads and non-condensing conditions have here- 
tofore not been favorable for engines of this class, but 
with the new method of steam distribution high economy 
can be obtained over the whole range of power when 
working the engine either noncondensing or condensing. 
The general de-ign and the proportion of parts of these 
engines are the results of an experience of over 40 years 
in engime manufacture. 


Grinding and Polishing Machines.—Perry Ransom of 
Oshkosh, Wis., has prepared a pamphlet dealing with the 
Vulcan grinding and polishing machinery. His No. 4 
grinder with belt strapping attachment will be appre 
ciated by bicycle manufacturers, who will see the ad- 
vantage of this machine over the old style of strapper 
with floor support. One of the pulleys carrying the 
strapping belt is mounted upon the shaft of the grinder, 
while the outer pulley is carried upon an arm projecting 
from the table of the grinder. This construction permits 
the bicycle frame to be slipped over the belt and finished 
on the inside. There being no floor support for the outer 
pulley of the belt the operator can slip the frame over the 
small pulley and tip it in any direction on the belt. The 
attachment is suitable for work on frames, forks or any 
other irregular shapes. The belt is quickly removed and 
can be tightened to any required tension by a screw. 


Emery and Corundum Wheels.—A catalogue received 
from the -Vitrified Wheel Company of Pittsfield, Mass., 
deals with their emery and corundum wheels, grinding 
machines, emery wheel dressers, &c. These wheels are 
made in almost every conceivable shape and size, and are: 
adapted for every service demanding the employment of 
an abrading material. The company carry a full line of 
emery sticks and pencils, which are fast finding their way 
into work which was formerly done with a file or hand 
chisel. They also carry in stock at all times a full line of 
rubs used in foundries and stove works, also for knife 
sharpening, sharpening wood carving and all hand tools, 
carpenters’ chisels and other edged tools. 


Electric Controllers.—A circular of the Electric Con- 


troller & Supply Company of Cleveland, Ohio, describes 
their single controller for 5 to 30 horse power and their 
double controller for 35 to 60 horse-power. These devices 
are for reversing and controlling the speed of electric 
motors for any purposes where the motors are to be con- 
stantly controlled by hand as to speed and direction. 


Scales, Hay Presses, Cooperage Machinery, Shafting, 
Pulleys, &c.—The H. N. Strait Mfg. Company, Kansas. 
City, Kan., have issued a large catalogue dealing with 
their wide lines of standard scales, hay presses, cooperage 
machinery of all kinds, couplings, hangers, sbafting and 
the like. Their Monarch standard scales are manufac- 
tured in a large variety of patterns. There are described 
and illustrated wheel and keg jointers, barrel steamers, 
trussing machines, barrel lathes, heading up machines, 
foot power punching and shearing machines, hoop riveting 
machines, swing saws and barrows of various kinds. 


Compress Polishing Wheels.—A dainty catalogue de- 
scribing Compress polishing wheels, telling how they are 
made, what they will do and how they do it, has been 


issued by the Compress Wheel Company, 16 North Canal 
street, Chicago. Illustrations are given, showing the 
method of construction and some of the forms in which 
the wheels are finished for special work. A partial list of 
users is printed, which indicates the great variety of 
trades in which these wheels are found desirable as well 
as the high character of the establishments on the com 
pany’s books as customers. 


Wood Trimmers.—The American Machinery Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have issued an exceedingly dainty 
catalogue, comprising 16 pages, which sets forth special 
features of the Oliver wood trimmer. This machine is 
designed to trim a rough end of hard or soft wood either 
square or at any angle and leaves a trimmed surface so 
smooth that fine sandpaper will scratch it, and at the 
same time so accurate that daylight cannot be seen 
through when two trimmed ends are placed together. 
This trimmer is a hand power tool and is made in a va- 
riety of sizes to cover the various special purposes for 
which it may be desired. It is intended for the use of 
pattern makers, cabinet makers, millwrigbts, carpenters 
or manual training instructors. 


_ 
—— 





Formal annoupcement has been made of the trans- 
fer to the Pullman Company of the property and busi- 
ness of the Wagner Palace Car Company, which- went 
into effect at the end of the year. A certificate has 
been filed in Illinois of the increase of the capital of the 
Pullman Company from $54,000,000 to $74,000,000. 
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Navy Yard Machine Tools. 
A Considerable Number of Bids Rejected. 


_ Out of the list of 194 machine tools and jacks for which 
bids were received by the Navy Department last October 
all of the bids for 54 machines have been thrown out and 
the items marked, ‘‘no award.’’ This means that at 
present only 112 machines will be contracted for and the 
set of 28 jacks. This equipment, it will be recalled, is for 
installation in the new machine shop which is being 
erected at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Among the rejected 
54 are many good-sized tools, in fact the largest of the 
entire lot specified will not be purchased. The tool 
referred to is the 125x108 inch x 40-foot crank shaft 
engine lathe. We are informed by an official of the De- 
partment that the only bid on this machine was submitted 
by Bement, Miles & Co. This bid, he said, named $35,415 
as the price. It has practically been decided to purchase 
instead of this lathe one that will be just a little smaller 
and for which there can be several bidders. As will be 
seen from the list given below, a 96 inch planer, five 
72-inch drills and numerous other large tools were also 
turned down. Of course the prices named in the bids 
influenced greatly their rejection. Another point which 
should not be lost sight of is that a great many very fine 
tools have recently been installed in the temporary shops 
at the Brooklyn yard by Chief Engineer J. A. B. Smith. 
A large crank shaft engine lathe will, however, be a 
necessity at the new shop and will be purchased. 

Recommendations for the purctase of the balance of 
the tools have been made at Washington. This means 
that the orders have been practically awarded, although 
we are informed that until this time no official awards 
have been made and no contracts given out. They will 
jg the hands of the successful bidders within a few 

ys. 

_A summary of the bids, giving prices named, was 
— in The Iron Age under the date of October 12, 


This is how we understand the recommendations have 
been and awards will be made: 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS COMPANY. 


Classes 38, 39, 40 and 41, consisting of four 30 inch 
vertical drill presses; classes 46, 47, 48 and 49, consisting 
of four 21-inch vertical drills; class 66, one Universal 
milling machine with 33-inch table teed; class 67, one 
Universal milling machine with 28-inch table feed; class 
68, one No. 2 Universal milling machine with 26% inches 
table feed, one 17-inch Universal milling machine; class 
71, one plain milling machine with 48 inches longitudinal 
movement; classes 72 and 73, consisting of one No. 2 and 
one No. 1 plain milling machine; classes 103, 104 and 
105, three 20-inch back geared screw cutting lathes having 
10-foot beds; classes 119 and 120, each consisting of a 
12-inch back geared engine lathe with 6 foot bed; class 
128, one 14 inch toolroom lathe; class 124, one 20 inch 
brass lathe; class 126, one 18-inch back geared brass 
lathe; classes 130 and 131, each consisting of one 114 inch 
screw machine; class 132, one strapping lathe; classes 
138 and 139, two 15 inch post shapers; classes 146 and 147, 
two 24-inch shapers; class 166, one bulldozer press. 


MANNING, MAXWELI. & MOORE, 


_Class 10, one 96-inch horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machine; class 14, one Betts 60 inch horizontal 
drilling and boring machine; class 23, one extra heavy 
10 x 16 foot boring mill; class 74, one No. 0 plain milling 
machine; class 75, one nut milling machine; class 78, one 
extra heavy engine lathe, 60 inch swing, 70 feet between 
centers; class 79, one 54 inch triple geared engine lathe 
with 24 foot bed; classes 107, 108 and 109, corsisting of 
three 18 inch back geared screw'cutting engine lathes with 
8-foot bed; class 128, one 16 inch back geared brass lathe; 
class 133, one 2 x 24 flat turret lathe; class 154, one Uni- 
versal cutter and reamer grinder; class 156, one tool 
grinder; class 159, one lathe center grinder. 

THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS COMPANY. 


Class 8, one 48 inch planer, 14-foot bed; class 6, one 
86-inch planer, 12-foot bed; class 7, one 36-inch planer, 
20 foot bed; class 21, one vertical boring and turning 
mill capable of taking in work 62 x 40 inches; classes 25 
and 26, two 72 inch Universal radial drills; classes 29, 30 
and 31. three 72 inch radial drills. 


U. BAIRD MACHINERY COMPANY. 


Class 70, one vertical milling machine; class 97, one 
24-inch back geared screw cutting engine lathe, 10-foot 
bed; class 99, one 24-inch screw cutting engine lathe, 
12-foot bed; classes 140 and 141, two 22-inch post shapers; 
class 153, one special double end grinding machine; class 
155, soe 5- wheel floor grinder; class 158, one bolt pointing 
machine. 


ra 


PRENTISS TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Class 16, one 30 inch boring and turning mill; class 
17, one 37-inch boring and turning mill; classes 18 and 
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19, two 42-inch boring and turning mills; classes 54, 55 
and 56, three 16-inch sensitive drills. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY. 


Classes 60, 61 and 62, three 13-inch sensitive drills 
(Wasburn); class 89, one 30-inch screw cutting engine 
lathe, 14 foot bed; class 91, one 30-inch screw cutting 
engine lathe, 16-foot. bed; class 164, one combined cutting 
off lathe and nut and bolt head facing machine; class 167, 
one set of 28 hydraulic jacks ranging from 4-ton 12-inch 
lift to 30-ton 18-inch lift. 


HILL, CLARKE & CO, 


Class 84, one 36 inch triple geared engine lathe to have 
40-foot bed; classes 87 and 88, two 32 inch triple geared 
engine lathes, 16-foot beds; classes 93 and 94, two 28-inch 
screw cutting engine lathes with 12 foot beds. 


PRATT & WHITNEY. 
Class 9, one 16-inch planer, 4-foot bed; class 76, one 
screw slotting machine; classes 117 and 118, two 16-inch 


back geared engine lathes to have 10-foot beds; class 157, 
one bolt pointing machine. 


WALTER H, FOSTER. 


Classes 134 and 135, two triple geared turret lathes, 
26-inch swing and 10-foot bed; class 149; one 48 inch 
portable shaper (Morton); class 150, one 48-inch portable 
key seating and slotting machine. 


E, A. KINSEY & CO. 
Classes 113, 114 and 115, including three 16-inch bakc 


geared engine lathes with 8 foot beds; classes 160 and 162, 
two twist drill grinders. 


BEMENT, MILES & CO. 


Class 12, one horizontal boring and milling machine, 
8-foot table; class 13, one horizontal boring and milling 
machine, 10 foot table; class 24, one 9-foot Universal 
radial drilling machine; class 151, one 20-inch slotter. 


NEW HAVEN MFG. COMPANY. 


Classes 35 and 86, two 37-inch back geared power feed 

drill presses; class 152, one 10-inch slotting machine. 
FITCHBURG MACHINE COMPANY. 

Class 80, one 48-inch triple geared engine lathe, 20-foot 
bed; class 142, one double 16-inch shaper; class 144, one 
18-inch double shaper. 

DIETRICK & HARVEY. 


Class 15, one 40-inch Universal horizontal drilling and 
boring machine. 


BULLARD MACHINE TOOL COMPANY. 
Class 22, one 76 inch boring and turning mill. 
WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 
Class 2, one 60-inch planer with 18-foot bed. 
NO AWARD. 


Class 1, one 96 inch planer, 22-foot bed; class74," one 
42-inch planer, 12-foot bed; class 5, one 36-inch planer, 
8 foot bed; class 11, one portable milling, boring and 
drilling machine; class 20, one 51-inch boring and turning 
mill; classes 27 and 28, two 72-inch semi- Universal drills; 
classes, 32, 33 and 34, three 72-inch radial drills; class 37, 
one 37 inch back geared drill press; classes 42, 43, 44 and 
45, four 30 inch back geared drill presses; classes 50, 51, 
52 and 53, four 21-inch vertical drills; classes 57, 58 and 59, 
three 16 inch sensitive drills; classes 63, 64 and 65, three 
13 inch sensitive drills; class 77, one 125-inch crank shaft 
engine lathe, 40 feet between centers; class 81, one 42-inch 
triple geared engine lathe, 16-foot bed; classes 85 and 86, 
two 82inch triple geared engine lathes, 12 foot beds; 
class 90, one 30 inch screw cutting engine lathe, 14-foot 
bed; class 92, one 30-inch screw cutting engine lathe 
with 16 foot bed; classes 95 and 96, two 28inch screw 
cutting engine lathes, 12 foot beds; class 98, one 24-inch 
screw cutting engine lathe, 10-foot bed; class 100, one 
24inch screw cutting engine lathe, 12-foot bed; classes 
101, 102 and 106, three 20-inch screw cutting engine 
lathes, 10-foot beds; classes 110, 111 and 112, three 18 inch 
screw cutting engine lathes, 8-foot beds; class 116, one 
16inch back geared engine lathe, 8 foot bed; classes 121 
and 122, two 12-inch back geared engine lathes, 6-foot 
beds; class 125, one 20 inch brass lathe, 7-foot bed; class 
127, one 18-inch back geared brass lathe, 7-foot bed; class 
129, one 16-inch back geared brass lathe, 6-foot bed; 
classes 136 and 137, two 22-inch back geared turret lathes, 
10-foot beds; class 143, one double 16 inch shaper; class 
145, one double 18-1nch shaper; classes 161 and 163, two 
twist drill grinders; class 165, one rotary nut tapping 
machine. 
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Information Wanted.—A correspondent wishes the 
address of manufacturers of nickeline. 
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The sale of the equipment of the Wilcox & Howe 
Company of Derby, Conn., has been postponed to Janu- 
ary 13. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Stockholders of the National Tin Plate Company holding 
patents on a new process for manufacturing tin plate met in 
Pittsburgh last week and elected the following directors: J. C. 
McDowell, vice-president and general manager of the Philadel- 
phia Company ; Judge James A. Beaver of Bellefonte, Pa.; J. L. 
Lewis, connected with the Standard Oil Company; N. E. Whit- 
aker of Wheeling; W. A. Rodgers, son of William Rodgers, the 
inventor of the process, and A. B. Dally, Jr., of the Wheeling 
Gas Company. Mr. McDowell was elected president, Judge 
Beaver vice-president, J. LL. Lewis secretary and A. B. Dally, 
Jr., treasurer. ‘'wo provisional plans in relation to capitaliza- 
tion were approved. One is that if the company decide to erect 
plants and manufacture the product their capital stock is to be 
$5,000,000, and the other is that in case it ig decided to allow 
some other concern to use the patents on royalty the capital is 
to be $1,000,000. 


Jones & Laughlins, Limited, operating the American Iron 
& Steel Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., have been putting in some addi- 
tional soaking pits or heating furnaces at their Bessemer steel 
works which should increase their output very materially, prob- 
ably 500 to 700 tons per day. This additional production will 
become available early in January. This concern contemplate 
moving their 26-inch structural mill to another part of the 
works, in order to increase the output and give it more room. 
This, however, will not be accomplished short of four to six 
months. This concern are still doing a vast amount of work 
at their Eliza blast furnace plant in completion of the furnaces 
now under way. One more of the new furnaces should be in 
operation in the course of a month or six weeks. 


The Demmler works of the American Tin Plate Company, 
at Demmiler, Pa., which have been idle for some weeks, have 
resumed operations. 


The Park Steel Company of Pitsburgh state officially that 
they will not remove their plant from Pittsburgh. 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, will introduce a 
pay car at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, blast furnaces 
and foundry at Bessemer, Pa., to pay the 4500 workmen there 
on the company's first. pay day this month. The car and 
method of paying will be the same as used in paying the em- 
ployees at the Homestead Steel Works. 


Taking effect January 1, wages of employees of the Dunbar 
Furnace Company and the Semet-Solvay Company, operating 
blast furnace and by-product coke plant at Dunbar, Pa., were 
advanced 5 per cent. The advance affects the wages of about 
500 employees. 


The question of the ownership and operation of the Con- 
tinental wire mill, at Granite City, Ill., promises to take a new 
form. The American Steel & Wire Company own the bonds, 
covered by a mortgage on the plant, but some time since the 
court ordered the receiver to lease it, and it has latterly been 
started by the Merchants’ Wire & Nail Company of St. Louis. 
On the 30th ult., however, in the United States Circuit Court 
at Springfield Judge William J. Allen entered a decree of fore- 
closure and sale. The suit was brought by S. Leonard Boyce 
of Chicago, trustee, against the Continental Company, William 
E. Ware, Georgictte lk. Wolfe and Daniel R. Wolfe, all of St. 
Louis. Bonds to the amount of $125,000 were issued by the 
company on December 14, 1896, payable June 14, 1898, with in- 
terest at 6 per cent. per annum. A deed of trust was issued 
to secure the bonds. The plant was closed, and default was 
made on every payment of interest and principal on the bonds. 
The sale of the property is ordered to take place next Thurs- 
day in Granite City. 

The weldiess tube factory of Ellwood City, Pa., manufac- 
tured their last tubing last week. The splendid equipment of 
this mill will all be torn up, and it is thought by those in 
charge that it will be moved to the Greenville mill, where it 
will be put in operation. The building, which is one of the 
most modern and best constructed factory buildings in that 
place, will not be removed, but it is reported that it will be 
converted into a tin mill. The new factory is looked upon very 
expectantly by the people of Ellwood City. 

The Wright Shove! Company, Anderson, Ind., are not re- 
moving their entire works to Elwood, Ind., as reported in the 
daily press. They are removing the rolling mill and some of 
the welding hammers, but the shovel works will remain at An- 
derson. The vacated portion of the Anderson plant will prob- 
ably be refilled with other machinery. 

The American tin plate mill at Ellwood City, Pa., which 
has been closed for five weeks for necessary repairs, will re- 
sume operations not later than January 15. Those having the 
contract for repairing the mill have received official notice to 
hasten their work as much as possible, that the mill may be 
started on an hour's notice from the company. 

It is stated that negotiations are pending which may result 
in a tin plate plant being built at Altoona, Pa., next spring. 
W. H. and L. C. Wolfe of Altoona and several New York and 
Boston capitalists are reported as being connected with the 
project. 
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The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh have been 
given a contract for building a new forge shop for the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa. It will be 500 feet long, with 100- 
foot span. The equipment includes four steam hammers and 
modern machinery throughout. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Sharon 
Steel Company, beld at Sharon, Pa., last week, John Steven- 
son, Jr., of New Castle was elected vice-president in place of 
Geo. W. Darr of Pittsburgh, who resigned. J. 8S. Fruit and 
H. P. Forker, directors, resigned. V. M. Dalamater and John 
Stevenson, Jr., were chosen to fill the vacancies. Mr. Steven- 
son has purchased a residence and will hereafter make his home 
there in place of at New Castle. 


The contract for the large extensions to the plant of the 
Carbon Stee! Company was awarded to Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The specifications consist of a great amount 
of plate girder work and steel frame construction. 


The Malta Iron Company, Sparta, Minn., have been organized, 
with a capital of $50,000, for mining and smelting iron, steel, 
copper, &c. The incorporators are H. A. Kelley, F. J. Miller 
and A. C. Dustin. 


The stockholders of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company 
of Scranton, Pa., have authorized the increase of the capital 
stock from $3,750,000 to $25,000,000. The company propose 
to enlarge their facilities by building a large plant at Buffalo, 
for which plans are now being drawn. It is not the intention 
to issue the entire additional stock, but only such part of it 
as the new plant shall require. 


Machinery. 


The Otto Gas Engine Company, through their Pittsburgh 
office, have contracted to install for the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh a 100 horse-power and a 60 horse-power 
Otto engine, new type; also one 60 horse-power Otto gas en- 
gine, special electric type, for Zug & Co. The latter concern 
installed a 35 horse-power Otto gas engine in their new gal- 
vanizing plant at Sixty-first street, Pittsburgh. 


The business of the Ashton Valve Company of Boston, Mass., 
the past year has grown to such an extent that it has neces- 
sitated a large amount of night work in their factory. To off- 
set this and yet be in a position to satisfactorily fill the con- 
stantly increasing demand for their goods, they have decided to 
enlarge their factory by the addition of another story to their 
building, giving five floors instead of four. With these increased 
facilities and the addition of considerable improved machinery 
they will shortly be in a position to turn out at least one-third 
more than has ever been possible in the past. 


The Weimer Machine Works Company of Lebanon, Pa., have 
received the order from the Pennsylvania Forge Company, Sheri- 
dan, Pa., for their blowing engines for the new furnace. The 
engines will be of the vertical type, cross compound condens- 
ing. Each pair of engines will have a 42-inch diameter high 
pressure steam cylinder, 82-inch diameter low pressure steam 
cylinder. The blowing cylinders will be 84-inch diameter, the 
stroke of the engines will be 60 inches. The steam cylinders 
are of the Corliss type and the engines will be of heavy design, 
each pair weighing about 750,000 pounds. 


Among those who have recently purchased a Helwig pneu- 
matic stay bolt clipper are the Northwestern Railroad Company, 
Brownell & Co. of Dayton, Ohio; Atlas Engine Works of In- 
dianapolis, C., St. P., M. & O. Railway Company, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway Company, who say this clipper gives 
the very best satisfaction. 


The Bates & Edmonds Motor Company, Lansing, Mich., have 
been incorporated, with a capital of $25,000, for the manu- 
facture and sale of gas engines. The incorporators are J. P. 
Edmonds, M. F. Bates, R. W. Morse, C. C. Longstreet. 


The Rarig Engineering Company, Columbus, Ohio, have re- 
ceived an order for two engines for the new blast furnace of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Thomas, Ala. The en- 
gines will be of the cross compound steeple type, with a new 
design air valve, and will require 750 tons of iron for their 
construction. Each engine will be 45 to 50 feet high, with a 
fly wheei weighing 80 tons and 25 feet in diameter. The en- 
gines will be delivered in eight months. 


Some prominent citizens of Salem, Ohio, have offered to 
take stock to the amount of $30,000 and give a free site to 
the Ohio Steel Mfg. Company, which concern propose to erect 
a plant for the manufacture of steel castings. The concern 
originally decided to locate at Canton, but are dissatisfied with 
the inducements offered to go there. 


The Marine Vapor Engine Company, builders of launches, 
have been occupying lands at Jersey City, N. J., leased for 
short terms from. the Central Railroad of New Jersey. Being 
unable to secure a long time lease the company have been put- 
ting up a new plant at Newark, N. J., into which the equip- 
ment has been moved, the main building being 100 x 200 feet. 
The new offices will be occupied next week. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company are building a New 
shafting works at the Mahoning Valley plant, but it will not 
cost several hundred thousand dollars as reported in the daily 
press. The concern expect to produce about 1500 tons of fin- 
ished shafting per month, which is about three or four times 
the tonnage they are now making at their old works. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 


As is natural, the volume of transactions during the 


holiday week has been light, particularly since many 








buyers are well covered far into the future, while others 
are waiting to watch developments during this, the 
critical period of the year, as revealing the trend of re- 
quirements for future demand. 

The fact that all the principal sellers of Bessemer 
Billets are naming a uniform price, based on $35 for Bil- 
lets and $36 for Slabs, at mill, in the Central ‘West, has 


given rise to the report that a pool has been formed. Ac- 


cording to our advices a number of the large producers 
of Bessemer Steel have had some conferences at which 
the necessity was discussed of presenting a united front 


to the attacks on the Steel market which have been re- 


cently made. We are advised that while there is no 


formal organization harmonious action will be promoted. 

It is argued that practically all of the large producers 
of Bessemer Steel have been forced to purchase Bessemer 
Pig in the open market at the prices recently ruling, sothat 
the cost for such of their Steel product as is marketed as 
such is high. This apparently places the small rolling 
mills, who must supply themselves from others, in a dif- 
ficult position should the values of various finished prod- 
ucts recede materially. Many “of them, of course, are 


partially or wholly supplied by their own Open Hearth 
Steel plants. 


In Pig Iron the movement has been light in al! parts 


of the country. Some transactions of magnitude in Foun- 
dry Iron have come to our notice which indicate that 
some sellers are willing to make concessions to secure the 
trade of good customers. 

Over a contract of about 10,000 tons of Cast Iron Pipe 
at Philadelphia there was quite a sharp struggle between 
the consolidation and certain independent shops. About 
7000 tons was secured by the consolidation, while 3000 
tons, chiefly smaller sizes, went to an Eastern plant. 
Generally speaking, the Pipe trade is dull, the active sea- 
son not having set in as yet. . 

In Finished Iron products the chief event of the week 
was the advance of 25c. per 100 Ibs. decreed on Wire 
Nails and Barbed Wire. 

A curious state of affairs has developed in connection 
with the bids for bridge work for the British Government 
for South Africa. One of the American companies have 
had their bid rejected, in spite of the fact that their price 
was much below that of the English firm to whom the 
work has been awarded. The pretext appears to have 
been that the structure is too light. We understand that 
in anticipation of such a claim the American engineer 
‘went over his figures and added weight up to the point 
when further additions would impair rather than improve 
the carrying capacity. Even with these modifications the 
weight of the spans was only 70 per cent. of that of the 
English designs. It looks as though our British friends 
either decline to learn, or have determined to keep the 
work at home. It is not such a victory as English cables 
would have us believe. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Jan. 8, Dec. 27, Dee 6, Jan 4, 
1900. 1899, 1899. 1899, 
PIG IRON: 
Pounder Pig, No, 2, Standard, Phil- 
adelphia 








cengktetienutccesssqunace. oe <a Kewons $11.25 
ee Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 
CRON tis. . Ganidas piceuncass oie 20.50 20.50 20.75 10.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicag 23.50 23.50 23.50 11.00 
mer Pig, Pittsburgh.......... 790 «6924.90 24.90 10.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... eee 21.25 21.00 21,25 9.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. 23.50 25.00 25.50 11.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh........ «es 35.00 33.00 34.00 16.25 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......,.. 37.50 nom 36.00 18,55 
Steel Billets, Chicago.............<. mem POM... cose 17.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh ............ 50.00 nom ..... 22.2 
Steel Rails. Heavy, Eastern Mill... 35.00 85.00 35.00 18.00 
Spikes, Tidewater............ tiduaeis 2.65 2.65 2.65 140 
Splice Bars, Tidewater............. 2.30 2.30 2.35 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago...... initio 19.00 19.00 20.00 8.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia........ Tae Seee ::.<3. 10,25 
O. Iron Ruils, Chicugo......... ‘ 25.00 25.00 28.00 12.75 
©. Iron Rails, Philadelphia......... 27.00 27.00 .. 13,00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago .......... 21.00 20.00 21.00 11.50 
O, Car Wheels, Philadelphia....... D5 200 ..... 0,25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago........ 18.00 18.00 19.00 7.75 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 2.05 2 05 da 1,15 
Common lron Bars, Youngstown... 2.15 215 210 1.00 
Steel Bars, Tidewater........ ecccce 2.35 2.35 2.45 1,10 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh. .........+06 2.20 220 220 1.00 
Tank Plates, ‘Tidewater... ie 2.40 2.40 2.55 1,30 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh... 2.25 2,25 2.35 1,25 
Beams, Tidewater........ 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.40 
Beams, Pittshurgh............se.e- 2.25 2.25 2.25 1,30 
Angles, Tidewater ...........sseccee 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.25 
Angles, Pittsburgh ................ 2% 22% 22% 115 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1,95 1.97% 1.07 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.35 2.35 1.22 
Sheets. No. 27, Chicago ............ 3.00 3.00 3800 2,00 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.......... 2.80 2.80 2.85 1.85 
Barb Wire, fo.b. Pittsburgh....... 3.80 355 355 180 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 3.20 2.95 2.95 1.35 
oe eee ae 250 2.45 2.45 1.12% 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.............+6+ ; 16.00 16.25 17.00 13,25 
Bpelter, St. Louis ....... peccenenene 435 455 435 4.75 
Lead, New York............ aire saaian .70 470 460 38.92% 
Lead, St. Louis..... agedieuiwacaaus 65 4.60 4.50 3.75 
Tey OO OEM. -ceshevecnreedanses 25.60 24,00 27.00 19.70 
Antimony, Hallett, New York..... 9.75 9.75 9.75 8.75 
Nickel, New York ....ccoscsscccccs 38.00 40.00 388.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 100 
Ibs., New York.... .......:. seueue 4.84 4,84 4.81 2,90 





Chicago. (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 805 Fisher Building, t 
CHICAGO, January 3, 1900. 

While business has been comparatively quiet for 
the past 60 days, taking trade as a whole, values have 
been well sustained. Buyers who have been looking for 
recessions have found them only in Sheets and Plates, in 
which the declines were due to special causes not oper- 
ative on other products. A movement in the other di- 
rection was made in the case of Wire Nails, which were 
marked up $5 per ton, effective on Saturday last. Indi- 
cations are now seen of a better demand for Iron and 
Steel, which is expected to develop into much more ac- 
tivity as the month advances. Iron and Steel manufac- 
turers are entering upon the new year in magnificent 
shape. They never before began a year with so much 
tonnage booked and also at such remunerative prices. 
A special feature of the immediate situation is the scarcity 
of Coke, which is causing much inconvenience to a large 
line of consumers. 


Pig Iron.— Freight rates have been advanced 15c. 
to 50c. per ton from Eastern points, but no change has 
been made in rates in Southern Iron. The advances af- 
fect Virginia Iron more than Iron from other localities. 
New business is quiet at present, but some inquiries are 
being received and the market is not absolutely stag- 
nant. All furnace companies are behind on deliveries, 
but the local producers are especially, having difficulty 
in satisfying their customers. Much more Iron has been 
sold than can be delivered, according to contract. We 
quote for cash as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............+-. $25.50 to $26.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 24.50 to 25.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 23.50 to 24.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 22.50 to 23.00 
pee ROSS SS re 25.00 to 25.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 25.50 to 26.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon.. 25.50 to 27.00 
Souteare Coke. Fe TD o6 a vic oe o'e wide « 22.85 to 23.85 
eee CO TGs lee #6 8.0.5.6 014 4605s 21.85 to 22.85 
Seatheen Come, NO: B. osc ccc ccsocssce 21.10 to 21.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 22.85 to 23.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 21.85 to 22.85 
ee a me eee 20.85 to plies 


Gray Forge and Mottled.............. 








ee 
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Southern Charcoal Softeners, accordin, 

"te Silicon. ecbonsreseregc ns: * > * ! 04 be ag 
Alabama and Georgia Car er . cs) 
Malleable Reaseuber: orth ke Macaw > 680 25.00 to 26.00 
Te me cok’ PPEetee apezee ort SP" acai s 

ackson County an entuc very, 

8 per cent. Silicon........ r rie we ose 32.00 to 32.50 


Bars.— Manufacturers of Bar Iron report a better 
buying movement, which is not of great extent, but of an 
encouraging character. Jobbers and consumers who 
have been waiting for lower prices have accepted the 
strength of the situation and are covering their require- 
ments for the next two or three montlis. The situation 
in Soft Steel is hardly as strong as in Iron, some con- 
tracts having recently been taken under the market, 
but the disturbing influences are believed to be only 
temporary. Mill shipments are quoted at 2.30c. to 2.40c., 
Chicago, for either Common Iron or Soft Steel Bars, and 
2.65¢c. for Bands. Jobbers continue to quote small lots 
from stock at 2.90c. upward for Bar Iron, 2.65c. upward 
for Soft Steel Bars, and 3.90c. to 4c. for Norway and 
Swedish Iron. 


Structural Material.—Trade in this line is decidedly 
quiet. Prospects, however, are hopeful for the coming 
year. Manufacturers are inclined to a little more firm- 
ness on Universal Plates. Mill shipments are quoted as 
follows, Chicago delivery: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15- 
inch and under, and Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Beams, 
&c., 18 inches and over, and Angles over 6 inches and 
under 8 inches, 2.50c.; Tees, 2.45c.; Universal Plates, 
2.60c. to 2.70c. The local yards continue to have a good 
trade in small lots. 


Plates. — A fair volume of business is being done, with 
some better demand for mill shipments. Plate manufac- 
turers are of the opinion that the weakness recently pre- 
vailing in this line will give way to a much better condi- 
tion in the course of a few weeks as the consumption is 
not only heavy but increasing. Mill shipments, Chicago 
delivery, are quoted as follows: Tank, 2.70c. to 2.75c.; 
Flange, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; Marine, 3.30c. to 3.50c.; Fire Box, 
4c. to 544c. Jobbers quote Tank from store at 3.10c. to 
8.25¢c., and Flange, 3.25c. to 3.50. 


Merchant Pipe.— It is a little too early to expect much 
improvement in the local demand. Carload lots are 
quoted at 50, 10 and 5 to 50 and two 10’s, while less than 
earloads are selling at 50 and 10 to 50, 10 and 5 per cent. 
Merchant Steel Boiler Tubes are quoted as follows: 144 to 
1% inch, 35 per cent, off on Steel or Iron; 2 to 2% inch, 
50 per cent. off on Steel and 45 per cent. off on Iron; for 
8-inch and iarger, 5214 per cent. off on Steel, 4714 per cent. 
off on Iron. 


Sheets. — It had been expected that the situation would 
continue to improve, but some of the manufacturers are 
anxious for business and continue to sell at the same 
rates which have recently been quoted. The demand is 
spasmodic, occasionally being strong and then light. Mill 
shipments of No. 27 Black are quoted at 3c. to 3.25c., Chi- 
cago, and Galvanized Sheets at 75 and 5 to 75 and 10 per 
cent. Jobbers report small lots still selling at 3.25c. to 
8.40c. for No. 27 Black, and 70 and 10 to 75 per cent. off 
on Galvanized Sheets. 


Merchant Steel.—New business is fair for the season. 
This is usually an extremely quiet period. Some buying 
is taking place, however, and good specifications are re- 
ecived on contracts. Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, 
are quoted as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
2.95c. to 3.05c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 2.80c. to 3c.; Open 
Hearth Spring Steel, 3.60c. to 3.75c., base; Toe Calk, 
8.20c. to 3.50c., base; Sleigh Shoe, 2.75c. to 3c.; Cutter 
Shoes, 3.45c. to 3.65c.; Ordinary Tool Steel, 7c. to 74e.; 
Special, 13c. and upward. Jobbers are quoting from 
store: Crucible Spring Steel, 6c. rates; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 5c.; Smooth Machinery Steel, 5'4c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 4c. 


Billets and Rods,—A sale is reported of 5000 tons of 
Open Hearth Billets for Car Axles at $45.50. Inquiries 
are out for 2000 tons more, but the local manufacturers 
are completely sold up. An export inquiry for 2000 tons 
of Wire Rods is in the market, but local manufacturers 
cannot entertain it. 


Rails and Track Supplies.— Considerable business is 
pending, but not much has been booked during the week 
for Heavy Section Rails. Prices range from $35 to $40, 
according to quantity. The demand for Light Rails 
keeps up to the output of the local mills, Light Sections 
being quoted at $35 to $45. Japanese buyers are in the 
market for 4000 tons of Light Rails, and a large quan- 
tity of bridge work. Prices of Track Fastenings are as 
follows: Steel Fish Plates, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Iron Fish 
Plates, 2.30c to 2.50c.; Spikes, 2.65¢c. to 2.75¢.: Track 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.95c. to 4c.; Square Nuts, 
8.80c. to 3.85¢.; Steel Links and Pins, 3.20c.: Iron Links 
and Pins, 3.15c. 

Old Material.—Offers of most classes of Old Material 
are steadily increasing. The quantity available is now 
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very large and consumers are naturally buying as little 
as possible, waiting further reductions in prices. High 
Grade Scrap maintains its value quite well, as the sup- 
ply is less pressing than of the cheaper grades. Approxi- 
mate market prices are as follows per gross ton: 


EE et Cee $25.00 to $26.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 19.00 to 20.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 22.00 to 23.00 
nS (caine ae ties «a.65-0.0'>= & 28.00 to 30.00 
ae Car eee. - taiennes + «9° 29s =. - rye 
eavy Me ee Sees F ° J 
Mix ieesl. i eiiele oe ie of Star aera icici te 13.50 to 14.00 
Following prices are per net ton: 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought......0...-.- $24.00 to $25.00 
ee Ee 19.00 to 20.00 
RE IISc o's 1n bs 6 we Wo 4) al0 0 1610.8 15.50 to 16.00 
Iron Fish Plates and Angle Bars...... 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel or Mixed Iron and Steel ditto.... 19.00to 20.00 
No. 1 Cut Mill, for busheling......... 12.50 to 13.00 
ee NE I so 6.50 6-0-0006 v0 6.00.0 12.50 to 13.00 
OS 2 Se eer eee 13.00 to 14.00 
RL cl. eek ae bets ean => s08~ 8 Se 8.50to 9.00 
Railroad Malleable Cast.............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable Cast........... 14.00 to 14.50 
OS oS nisin ash 60 45 eos 50 26.00 to 27.00 
ee ee ree ree 22.00 to 23.00 
ed cals ead aa win bee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
eer G uae betes <5 likieue 9.00 to .50 
Stee) Car Axle Turnings.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron Car Axle Turnings.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine shop re 10.00 to 11.00 
Old Boilers, Iron, whole.............. 7.00 to 8.00 
ees ero 11.50 to 12.00 
Old Boilers, Steel, whole............. .00 to .00 
OS Ee eee 10.00 to 11.00 


Metals.— Copper is firmer and carload lots of Lake are 
now held at 17c., with Casting brands unchanged at 
1654c. Spelter is steady at 4.62%4c. to 4.70c. Pig Lead is 
in good condition, with a better outlook for trade, and 
Desilverized firmly held at 4.70c. for January. 


The Billet situation is looking better. The National 
Steel Company say sales have been larger the past ten 
days than for several weeks preceding. They have sold 
Sheet Bars at $37, at mill, in the Pittsburgh district. They 
deny reported agreement among makers, and think noth- 
ing of the kind could be effected. 


= 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building: | 
PITTSBURGH, January 3, 1900. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.— The Pig Iron market is extremely qulet 
and only small lots are being sold. Bessemer Pig for 
first half continues strong at $24 at furnace. A small 
lot has been sold at $25, Pittsburgh, equal to $24.10, 
Valley. Forge Iron is firm at $20.75 to $21 at furnace 
and $21.25 to $21.50, Pittsburgh. Foundry Iron is rather 
quiet, and No. 2 is held at $22.75 to $23, Pittsburgh. We 
quote Bessemer, $24; Forge, $20.75 to $21, both at Valley 
furnace; No. 2 Foundry, $22.75 to $23; Bessemer, $24.90 
to $25; Mill Iron, $21.25 to $21.50, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
We note a sale of 2000 tons of Bessemer at $25, Pitts- 
burgh, January and February delivery, and one of 3000 
tons for January, February and March, at $24, Valley 
furnace. 

Steel.— The market is quiet and no Steel of any ac 
count has been sold for some time. There is a good deal 
of inquiry, but ideas of buyers and sellers are still far 
apart. The mills are very firm in their ideas as to prices 
and are quoting the uniform price of $35 for Billets and 
$386 for Slab sizes, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Lorain and Wheeling. This price is equal 
to $37.50 delivered in Philadelphia district. 


Sheet Bars.— We note a sale of 6000 tons of Sheet 
Bars, 2000 tons a month for January, February and 
March. We quote nominally at $36 for Bars, long 
lengths. 


Muck Bars.— We note a sale of 300 tons of Muck Bar 
at $32.50, delivered f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Coke.— There is an enormous demand for Coke and 
fancy prices are being paid. Weare advised that Furnace 
Coke, deliveries running over first half, has sold at $3.25 
a ton, at oven. As high as $3.50 has been paid for small 
lots of Furnace Coke for prompt shipment. Both Foun- 
dry and Furnace Coke are very scarce and it looks as 
though prices would be still higher. 


(By Mail.) 


The first week in the new year finds the Iron trade in 
fairly satisfactory condition. While the demand for 
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Finished Material, and Pig Iron and Steel as well, has 
been quiet for some time, yet it is believed that as the 
holiday season is over, and the mills have made neces- 
sary repairs and taken inventory, there will be a better 
demand for material. The principal event of the week 
has been the advance of $5 a ton in Nails and Wire, effec- 
tive December 30. Prices on other kinds of Finished Ma- 
terial are practically without change. The price of Bil- 
lets has been fixed at $35 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and $36 for 
Slab sizes. Pig Iron is quiet but strong at $24 Valley, 
for Bessemer for first half. Advanced freights on Pig 
lron, Coke, Cinder, Scale, and Finished Iron and Steel, 
went into effect January 1. 


Ferromanganese. — Demand is for small lots only, 
for which the price charged by the local producer is $125 
a ton maker’s mill. 


_ Beams and Channels.— A good deal of work is in sight, 

involving considerable tonnage, but it will likely be some 
little time before it is placed. Considerable tonnage was 
earried over from last year, and the Beam mills are all 
filled up from two to four months ahead. Prices are 
unchanged, and we quote: Beams and Channels, 15-inch 
and under, 2.25c.; 18, 20 and 24 inch, 2.35c.; Angles, 3- 
inch and up to 6 x 6, 2.25c.; Angles, under 3-inch, 2.50c.; 
Tees, 3-inch and larger, 2.30c.; under 3-inch, 2.50¢.; Zees, 
3-inch and larger, 2.25c.; Grooved Rolled Plates, 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Plates.— There has been no change in the Plate mar- 
ket since our report of last week. Prices on Tank are 
weak, but on better grades are fairly well maintained. 
There is not much tonnage being placed, but most of the 
local mills are pretty well filled up for the next two or 
three months. We quote Tank, %-inch and heavier, 
2.25 to 2.50c., the lower price for narrow Plates and the 
higher for wide sizes. Shell, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; Flange, 
2.60c. to 2.70c.; Marine, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; Fire Box, 3c. to 
3.25¢., depending on quality. For desirable orders, par- 
ticularly for Tank Plate, it is probable some mills would 
shade these prices. 


Bars.—The market is very quiet, which is nothing 
unusual at the holiday season. Considerable improve- 
ment in demand is expected in January. We quote Com- 
mon Iron Bars at 2.15¢., Valley mill, and Steel Bars at 
2.20c. to 2.25¢., Valley mill. Local mills quote Steel Bars 
at 2.25c. to 2.40c., depending on the order. 


Sheets.— While prices are no higher, there is a better 
feeling in Galvanized Sheets, and the tone of the market 
is stronger. It is reported that the move to consolidate 
some of the Sheet mills is still under way, and with fair 
prospects of going through. We continue to quote No. 27 
Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, 
at 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 
75 and 744 per cent., to 75 and 10 per cent., 15c. freight 
allowance. We are advised that some mills are refusing 
to quote as low as the above prices. 


Merchant Steel.—The situation is very ‘quiet, but 
specifications og old contracts are coming forward very 
freely. The tone of the market is only fairly strong. We 
quote: Toe Calk, 2.75c., base; Tire, 2.75c., base; Open 
Hearth Spring, 3.25c. to 3.50c.; Plow Slabs, °3-16 and 
heavier, 2.75c. to 3c.; Bessemer Machinery, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
Sleigh Shoe, 2.75c. to 3c.; Cutter Shoes, tapered and bent, 
3.75¢. to 4c.; Cant Hook ‘Steel, Open Hearth, 4c. to 4.25c.; 
Crucible, 5c. to 5.25¢c.; Tool Steel, 7c. and upward, freight 
allowance not to exceed 25c. Terms, net cash 30 days. 


Steel Rails.— No large tonnage has recently been 


placed. We quote at $35 to $37 at mill for Standard 
Sections. 


ee. —The market continues very quiet, and prices 
on Skelp are weak, particularly on Iron. We quote 
Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.90c. to 1.95c., and Grooved Steel 
Skelp, 1.95¢. to 2c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 2.30c. to 2.35¢.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 2.35c. to 2.40c., delivered buyers’ 
mill. Steel Skelp for Boiler Tubes is selling at 2.25c. to 
2.35¢. at maker’s mill. On the ordinary grades of Iron 
and Steel Skelp for a firm offer our prices might be 
slightly shaded by some mills. 


Pipes and Tubes.—There is nothing of special interest 
to report. While demand in the last week of the year 
was quiet, a considerable improvement is expected in 
January. The tone of the market is strong, and we con- 
tinue to quote Merchant Pipe in carload lots at 50 and 10 
and 10 per cent. discount, delivered, and in less than 
carload lots 50 and 10 per cent. f.o.b. maker’s mill. We 
quote Screw and Socket Joint Casing at 37% per cent.; 
Inserted Joint, 324% per cent., with an optional 5 per cent. 
to dealers. There is a good demand for Boiler Tubes, and 
prices are very strong. We quote: 14-inch and 14-inch 
Iron, 40 per cent.; Steel, 40 per cent.; 1% to 2% inch Iron, 
50 per cent.; Steel, 55 per cent.; 2%-inch and larger Iron, 
52% per cent.; Steel, 55 per cent., with an extra 5 per 
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cent. in carloads; less than carloads, f.o.b. maker’s mill, 
Pittsburgh, while carloads are delivered. 


Connellsville Coke.— In December the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company shipped 34,759 cars of Foundry, Furnace and 
Crushed Coke. Production in the Connellsville region is 
the heaviest ever known, and for last week, out of 19,709 


- ovens in the region, 18,868 were active and 841 idle, the 


output being 202,234 tons., There is not much Coke sell- 
ing, for the reason that consumers are pretty well cov- 
ered by contracts. Furnace Coke is quiet at $2.75 to $3 
a ton, but small lots for prompt shipment have sold as 
high as $3.25. Foundry is quiet at $3 to $3.25, but small 
lots for shipment have sold at $3.50 a ton. 


Thomas A. Orr has become a member of the firm of 
Robinson & Orr, Iron and Steel factors, 421 Wood street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. From January 1 the partnership of this 
concern will consist of J. F. Robinson, Robert A. Orr and 
Thomas A. Orr. 


The partnership heretofore existing between Charles 
H. Spang, George A. Chalfant and Henry Chalfant, trad- 
ing under the name of Spang, Chalfant & Co.,, 
operating the Etna Iron & Tube Works, at Etna, Pa., 
with offices in Allegheny, Pa., has been dissolved, and 
has been succeeded by the firm of Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Incorporated, of which George A. Chalfant is president, 
and Henry Chalfant secretary and treasurer. 


<i 
—— 


Cincinnati. (ay Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, | 
CINCINNATI, January 3, 1900. § 


The last week of 1899 went out with exceeding quiet- 
ness. The opportunity for relaxations was eagerly 
grasped by Pig Iron sellers, and save for the unavoid- 
able, but little work was done. Buyers were in evidence 
only in a retail sort of way and the total amount booked 
for this district was small. The outlook is for a quiet 
time for the next two weeks so far as new business goes. 
Consumption, on the other hand, is keeping up steadily 
and there seems to be no prospect of an abatement. The 
call for Pig Iron and Coke is still very strong, and the 
situation in the last named is very unsatisfactory. Now 
that the year is closed the claim is made that quite a 
number of furnaces start in the new year with a large 
amount of Iron still owing on old year orders. The sit- 
uation generally is regarded as very strong and at pres- 
ent prices are being firmly maintained. We quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

Meine Came. ING. Bik se ccc eceescteuceds =F 





ee a ee ere eer re 75 
Bouthern Cake, NO... B «a: s\0:6.0 0: 0/0:0 v0.90 00-0 94 e000 19.75 
ee OR errr rite 19.50 
Southern: Coke, No. 1 Boft...cccccccccscceccne 21.75 
Southern Coke, No: 3 Soft... 0. vccccccccsess 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... $19.00 to 19.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 19.00 to 19.25 
ODio BHIVOET, TAG: Bec vc ciceccvcccessceccecese 80.00 
Ohio yan! ES, RE See ee a ee me ee 29.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1......-..++.. $24.00 to 24.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........+++. 23.00 to 23.50 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, Chilling 
GI a6 iv cavdeatr ede cecevedts $25.75 to $26.25 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 24.75 to 25.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mal- 
NSC clsnre Diva's p arcade eelecy eeald wg hrs 25.50 to 26.50 
Plates and Bars.— No change in the market of suffi- 
cient importance to affect quotations. Trade has been 
quiet. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload 
lots, 2.25¢e., with half extras; small lots, 2.60c., with full 
extras: Bar Steel, in car lots, 2.50c., with half extras; 
small lots, 2.95¢c., with full extras; Iron Bar Angles, 14% 
x 8-16 inch and larger, in car lots, 2.65c.; small lots, 
2.80c.; Sheets, No. 10, 3c. to 3.15¢c.; No. 27, Stove Pipe, 
8.25¢.; No. 27, Steel, 3.35¢; Plates, 2.75c. to 3c. 





St. Louis. (2 Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 512 Commercial Building, t 
St. Louis, January 3, 1900. 

Pig Iron.—The market shows no change whatever. 
Prices are firm and tone of market strong. The trade 
bas every indication that active buying will take place 
before very long. Inquiries are still light, but from the 
fill in orders coming to hand it is seen that stocks are 
being consumed earlier than anticipated. In not a few 
instances Iron is wanted ahead of deliveries specified on 
recent contracts. All hands are taking Iron as fast as 
they can get it. Furnaces do not anticipate any soften- 
ing in values, but, on the contrary, it is true that ad- 
vanced prices are expected to be put on some goods 
which are scarce and hard to get. Contracts entered into 
for 1900 Ore supply seem to indicate faith in to-day’s 
prices and continuance of good sales. Coke is in con- 
stant demand with supplies of Connellsville in somewhat 
better shape. Railroads have apparently been able to 








Some ovens are 
We quote 


send more cars into the Coke regions. 
still oversold, and will not even name prices. 
on cars St. Louis: 
Southern, No. 1 Foundry...........+- $22.25 to $22.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry..........+-- 21.50to 21.75 


Southern, No. 3 Foundry.........++++ 20.25 to 20.50 
Nod “Soft. a nae spe Sie a! a 22.25 to 22.50 
Se: a enh owe eer sens seenceceebebe 21.50 to’ 21.75 
Gray Forge......cccessccesccvecees 20.00 to 20.25 


Bars.— Conditions in Iron and Steel Bars remain prac- 
tically the same, but there shows as much, if not more, 
firmness as at any time during the past 60 days. Mills 
say they are well supplied with orders, and locally their 
works could not be shut down during the holiday week 
for the repairs customary at that time. It is said prices 
are only made for nearby shipments and at figures ruling 
to-day. Mills outside the big Iron companies are enjoy- 
ing heavy business, and we find some unable to book ad- 
ditional orders. Mill quotation on Iron in carload lots 
is 2.35¢c., base, half extras, East St. Louis. Jobbers’ price 
also unchanged at 2.75c. to 2.90c., base, full extras. Soft 
Steel Bars are in good movement, with mill price approx- 
imately 2.50c., base, half extras, carload lots, 3c. con- 
tinues to be the jobbers’ price. 


Rails and Track Supplies.— Prices remain as last 
week, with nothing new to mention as to extent of sales. 
We quote: Splice Bars, Steel, 2.55c.; Lron, 3c. to 3.50c.; 
Track Bolis, with Square Nuts, are now 3.80c.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 3.95c.; Spikes, 2.85¢c.; Steel Links and 
Pins, 3.20c. 


Pig Lead — Held stiffly at 4.65c. for almost any grade, 
and principal refiners say they are unable to do anything 
on spot. Holders say it is worth 4.70c., but cannot show 
up sales to fix that price. Lead Ore remains at $27.50 
per 1000 Ibs. 


Spelter — Seems to be dull at 4.35c. as a just quota- 
tion Smelters paid $36.50 per ton as top for Ore, and 
while that is a drop of 50c. from last week, the price of Ore 
and Spelter is at such extremes that smelters are not par- 
ticularly anxious to enter orders. Ore was expected to 
follow Spelter, but as very little Ore was in smelters’ 
hands they bought to keep running. Demand is reported 
as only nominal. 





Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, } 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 3, 1900. 

Pig Iron,—'The market has not opened sufficiently to 
permit of any very definite opinions, but so far the move- 
ments are pretty clearly in the direction of better prices. 
The first sale reported was 100 tons of No. 2 X Foundry 
at $25,50. This, of course, is exceptional, but it shows 
that when good Tron is wanted, buyers have to pay full 
prices for it. The next fact is that some furnaces are 
asking buyers to forego a portion of their deliveries that 
ure due them this month in order to accommodate others 
who are more needy. This does not imply that there is 
no Iron for sale, but simply that there is a scarcity of 
brands and of grades that consumers want. There are 
some Irons for sale at comparatively low figures, but 
they are not immediately available, neither are they just 
such Irons as buyers would like to get, but they will 
find a market in due time, although it may be at prices 
a little below the regular market, which in a general way 
is represented by the following figures for seaboard or 
nearby deliveries: No. 1 X Foundry, $25 to $25.50; No. 2 
X Foundry, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 2 Plain, $22.25 to $22.75; 
Standard Mill Iron, $20.25 to $21; Basic, $22.75 to $23; 
Bessemer, nominal, $25 to $26, and low Phosphorus, $27 
to $28, f.o.b. cars furnace. 


Billets.— Sellers are as firm as ever, and as yet noth- 
ing has been offered below $37.50 to $38, and it begins 
to look as though buyers would have to eceept these fig- 
ures or something very close to rock bottom. 


Plates.—'There is quite a good demand for Plates and 
some good sized orders have been placed to-day, and late 
last week. At the decline prices are firm, and manufac- 
turers are beginning to feel that an immense tonnage 
will be required during the next two or three months, and 
that even with the increased output there will be plenty 
of business for everybody. Prices for seaboard or near- 
by deliveries are about as follows: Steel Plates, 14-inch 
and thicker, 2.25c. to 2.60c.; Shell, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; Flange, 
3.10c.; Fire Box, 3.30c.; Charcoal Iron Plates, C. H. No. 
1, 3c.; Best Flange, 3.50¢c.; Fire Box, 4c. 


Structural Material.— The same feeling as noted in 
the Plate trade pervades this department also, and pros- 
pects for business are regarded very favorably. Prices 
as last quoted, viz. (seaboard or nearby deliveries): 


Beams and Channels, 15 inches and under, 2.40c.; An- 
gles, 3 to 6 inches, 2.40c.; Zee Bars, 2.40c., f.o.b. Phila- 
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delphia; Angle Bulbs and Deck Beams, 2.68c.; Tees, 
2.45¢. 


Bars.— There is a heavy demand for Bars, and when 
makers are willing to shade prices 50c. to $1 per ton, 
they can get all the business they care to take. A few 
inills have get down very close to 2c. at mill for ordinary 
jron, but 2.20c. is the official quotation of the Eastern 
Association for Refined Iron. Quotations for Philadel- 
pliia or nearby dcliverics are as follows: Ordinary Iron, 
2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Refined Iron, 2.20c.; Test Iron, 2.30c.; 
Steel Bars, 2.50c. to 2.60c. 


Sheets.— Business is very quiet, as is usual at this 
season but prices are maintained at about the same fig. 
ures as those ruling before Christmas. Prospects for a 
good demand a little later on are regarded as very en- 
couraging. Prices about as follows for small lots. Best 
makes are quoted as follows (Common Sheets two-tenths 
less): No. 10, 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 14, 3.10¢.; No. 16, 3.15¢.; 
Nos. 18-20, 3.20c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.30c.; Nos. 26, 37, 3.40c.; 
No. 28, 3.50e. to 3.60c. 


Old Material.--'Che market is not in a quotable condi- 
tion at the present time. Buyers are taking advantage of 
the situation to force a lower level of prices, and for lots 
that must be sold or moved at a heavy cost they are mak- 
ingsome progress. This isprobablya temporary condition, 
and when matters resume their normal conditions, prices 
will no doubt be much better than they are to-day. There 
is a wide divergence of views, but the range is about as 
follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Choice Railroad 
Scrap, $22 to $25; No. 1 Yard Serap, $19 to $20; No. 2 
Light Scrap, $13 to $14; Machinery Cast, $17 to $18; 
Heavy Steel Scrap, $20 to $21; Old Iron Rails, $27 to $29: 
Old Steel Rails, $21 to $22.50; Wrought Turnings, $15.50 
to $15.75; Cast Borings, $14 to $14.50; Old Car Wheels. 
$20.50 to $22; Iron Axles, $27 to $29; Steel Axles, $28 to 
$30. 


The firm of C. C. Knight & Brother of Philadelphia 
have been dissolved by the death of Edwin W. Knight, 
and, from January 1, 1900, Charles C. Knight has asso- 
ciated with himself his son, Joseph S. Knight, and Samuel 
S. McCormack, under the firm name of C. C. Knight & 
Co., who will continue the iron and steel business. 


The firm of J. W. Hoffman & Co., iron merchants, 
has been dissolved, Ernest Law being the liquidating 
partner. The business will be continued at the Harri- 
son Building by Ernest Law, under the firm name of 
Srnest Law & Co., by whom all contracts are assumed. 
The new firm will continue the agency for the Lebanon 
Furnaces, Lebanon, Pa., and by recent appointment will 
act as the Eastern representative of M. A. Hanna & Co. 
of Cleveland for the sale of their Ores. 


a, 
= 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 1. 1900. 

The iron market enters the new year under conditions 
such as have never heretofore prevailed and expectation 
is on tiptoe in an endeavor to forecast th® future. There 
are no signs yet of the buying movement which the 
optimistie element of the trade anticipated would com- 
mence this month. The demand the past week was of 
the same character as that heretofore reported and was 
not of sufficient magnitude to possess any significance. 
eae ae are still on the basis of $17.50 for No. 2 

oundry and sales were on that basis. In warrant Iron 
particularly there seems to be a serious difference bet ween 
published quotations and actual transactions. No. 2 
Foundry warrants were quoted last week at $14.60 and 
No. 4 Foundry at 75c. less. One party made an effort to 
buy at quotations and finally received a reply that at 
$15.50 No. 4 Foundry warrants could probably be had in 
a limited way. ‘This was very discouraging to a willing 
buyer. There has been some inquiry on the market for 
basic iron for delivery all through 1900, but as that grade 
could not be supplied the demand had no influence. There 
bave been some sales of Steel Billets at $36 at the will, 
deliveries commencing in the spring and extending 
through 1900. There seems to be more pressure for Steel 
at the moment than for Iron, and if the mill was in posi- 
tion to supply demand sales would be free. It will be 
probably some time before it will be in full and free 
operation and things are working smoothly. 

The miners this Christmas took an unusually lengthy 
holiday and the result was that supplies which were close 
to requirements finally ran sbort and caused the banking 
of several furnaces. This will probably in turn affect 
deliveries, causing delay and breeding dissatisfaction. 
But it was one of those things that could not be antici- 
pated, and to it can be added the breaking of a blowing 
engine, which will only add to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. At this season of the year accidents and delays are 
serious matters, as weather conditions are apt to interfere 
with the “catch up”’ efforts to nullify them. But they 
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are all at work now, though production is not yet normal. 
Two furnaces all ready to go into blast are compelled to 
remain idle until their Coke supply can be depended 
upon. The Georgia & Alabama Mining Company, operat- 
ing in the Cave Spring neighborhood, have increased their 
ore contracts for delivery here until now they amount to 
1600 tons daily to one interest. This illustrates the activity 
in this one industry, for there is not a mining interest 
that has any difficulty in placing all the ore they can 
mine. The same can be said of Coke, whose price now is 
about 100 per cent. over what it was a year ago. 

We have had a run of Steel and Iron magnates among 
us of late and among them were some who hold important 

itions with the Carnegie interests. Rumor of course 
is busy with the object of these visits. But, after stating 
that they came and made the usual inspection, one has 
said all that is known. Whatever object these visits may 
have, it is kept very quiet. Speculation is rife concerning 
them. The acquisition of the rolling mill property was 
followed by the abolishment of the offices of president and 
general manager, at a saving of $10,000 in salary. The 
mill will simply have a manager in charge as executive 
officer. The additions to their Steel plant are calculated 
to add 360 tons daily to their production when everything 
is going. 

Our minor industries all report activity in business. 
The Hardie-Tynes Company report contract for the 
motive power of « new cotton will at Pelham, Ga., includ- 
ing a 500 horse power Corliss engine and boilers, while 
contracts for two large blowing engines for the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company go to the Birmingham Machine & 
Foundry Company. These will be the first of their kind 
ever built in the South and clearly illustrate the progress 
we are making in the higher and difficult industrial lines. 


_ 


New York. 


Office of The lron Age, 232-238 William street, | 
NEw YorK, January 2, 1900. { 


Pig Iron.—The market has naturally been very 
quiet, but for what business is offering is easier. Sellers 
appear to be willing to make moderate concessions to 
good buyers. Prices are as follows: Lehigh and Schuyl- 
kill Irons, for 1900 delivery, No. 1 Foundry, $24.50 to 
$25.25; No. 2 X, $23 to $23.75; No. 2 Plain, $22 to $22.50, 
and Gray Forge, $19.25 to $20. Southern brands are 
quoted: No. 1 Foundry, $22.75 to $23; No. 2 Foundry, 
$21.75 to $22; No. 1 Soft, $21.50 to $22; No. 2 Soft, $20.75 
to $21; No. 3 Foundry, $21.50 to $21.75, and Gray Forge, 
$20 to $20.25. 

Cast Iron Pipe.— in the Metropolitan district no bus- 
iness of any consequence has been closed. At Philadel- 
phia a contract was placed for local requirements, in- 
volving about 10,000 tons. Of this quantity 7000 tons 
went to a shop in the Central West, and 3000 tons, chiefly 
smali Pipe, to an Eastern plant. Close prices are re- 
ported to have been named. We quote $30.50 to $31 per 
short ton for 6-inch. 


Steel Rails. —Some fair sized lots are offering from 
second hands, at a concession, the quantity involved be- 
ing about 16,000 tons. The mills report very little new 
business, and continue the quotation of $35 at mill for 
Standard Rails. We quote 2.40c. to 2.50c. for Angle Bars, 
and 2.65¢. to 2.75¢c. for Spikes. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Two moderate sized con- 
tracts, involving about 2000 tons, are practically closed. 
We quote: Beams, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Angles, 2.40c. to 
2.45¢.; Universal Mill Plates, 2.65c. to 2.75c.; Tees, 2.40c. 
to 2.45¢c.; Channels, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Steel Plates are 
2.45¢. to 2.60c. for Tank, 2.65c. to 2.75¢c. for Shell, 3.00c. 
to 3.10c. for Flange, 3.15c. to 3.30c. for Fire Box, 3.75c. 
to 4c. for Locomotive Fire Box, on dock. Charcoal Iron 
Plates are 3c. for C. H. No. 1, 3.50c. for Flange, and 4c. 
for Fire Box, Refined Bars are 2.20c. to 2.25c. and Com- 
mon Bars are 2c. to 2.10c., on dock. Soft Steel Bars, 
2.35¢. to 2.45¢.; Hoops, 2.70c. to 2.75c., base, delivered. 


Merchant Pipe.— Quotations on Merchant Pipe in car- 
loads are 50, 10 and 10 per cent. discount, delivered, and 
in less than carloads 50 and 10 per cent.,f.o.b. maker’s 
mill. On Casing the figures are: For carload lots, 8S. and 
8. Joint, 37% per cent.; Inserted Joint, 32% per cent.; 
for less than carload lots, S. and S. Joint, 32% per cent., 
and for Inserted Joint, 27% per cent., less 5 per cent. to 
jobbers, the prices for carload lots being delivered and 
for less than carload lots f.o.b. mill. On Boiler Tubes, 
1% to 2% inch, the prices are 55 per cent. off on Steel and 
50 per cent. on Iron; for Boiler Tubes, 2%-inch and 
larger, 55 per cent. on Steel and 52% per cent. on Iron, 
all subject to 5 per cent. on car lots, the prices for car- 


load lots being delivered and on less than carload lots 
f.o.b. mill. 








Rod Mill Wages.—PitrspurGH, Pa., January 3, 1900. 
— (By telegraph.)—The National Association of Rod Mill 
Workers has presented a scale of wages to the American 
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Steel & Wire Company calling for an increase in present 
rates of from 8 to 2144 percent. The men have asked for 
the restoration of the wages in force prior to 1893 and a 
uniform scale. The company are given until January 15 
to answer and it is not expected there will be any trouble 
in arranging a satisfactory settlement with the rod mill 
men. 





Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, t 
New YorK, January 3, 1900. 

Pig Tin.—Ever since our last writing the holiday 
atmosphere continued to hang over the market. The 
first two days of the new year showed no signs of activ- 
ity, and, as a whole, the market is quiet. Tremendous 
advances in the London market sent the local Tin quo- 
tations higher. To-day spot is quoted 2514c. to 26c. Lon- 
don closed £116 2s. 6d. for spot, and £117 5s. for three 
months’ futures. The average price for last year was 
27.20e. On January 1 the total visible supply was 2588 
tons below that of the year previous, as shown in the fol- 
lowing: 


Tons. 
Total visible supply January 1, 1900.......... 17,543 
Against visible supply December 1, 1899....... 19,072 
Against visible supply January 1, 1899........ 20,131 


Copper. —There is no change in the position of the 
market. There is no business going through of moment. 
Values have sagged somewhat, and prices are now 
quoted as low as 16c. to 16%4¢c. for Lake. Electrolytic 
and Casting are quoted 1514c. to 15%c. London has ad- 
vanced, and comes at the close to-day £70 2s. 6d. for 
spot, and £70 5s. for three months’ futures. Best Selected 
has advanced 10 shillings, and is quoted £75 10s. Dur- 
ing the month of December the total exportation 
amounted to 14,836 tons, which is the largest figure for 
any one month throughout the last five years. The total 
exports since January 1, 1899, exclusive of Southern 
ports for December, amounted to 112,022 tons. During 
the corresponding period in 1898 the exports amounted 
to 131,237 tons. During the month of December the fol- 
lowing arrivals at New York and Baltimore were re- 
corded by the New York Metal Exchange: 


Tons. 
2... 2.4. EEE EEULELEEEErcaeer 2,054 Copper. 
PEOE PERO ss cc sec cedneee ene Kneenen 580 Copper. 
From British Columbia.............eee6. 15 Matte. 
ra rrrr re rT rrr rere 17 Matte. 
PG Te Cie cc cee eseceenscuses winter 8,773 Ores. 


Throughout the year 1899 prices fluctuated as follows: 
Lake opened at 13.371\4c., which was the lowest point 
for the year. It closed 16.50¢c., while the highest point 
reached during the year was 19.25c. The average price 
for the year was 17.75c. 


Pig Lead.— No change is to be noted in this metal. 
The market continues firm, and the situation is entirely 
unchanged. Prices are still 4.70c. to 4.75¢c. for spot in 
store here. The price of the American S. & R. Company 
is unchanged at 4.70c. New York, and 4.65c. St. Louis. 
London is quoted at £16 7s. 6d. for Soft Spanish. Ar- 
rivals at this port during the month of December 
amounted to 3600 tons from Mexico. Exports in bond to 
Europe amounted to 6053 tons of 2240 Ibs. 


Spelter — Is dull and easier. The selling price is 
4.50c. to 4.60c. for spot and futures, with very little 
taken up at these figures. The St. Louis market is 
quoted easy at 4.35c., and London is quiet, and a little 
higher at £20 5s. The Ore market is unchanged at $36 
per ton for high grades. The production is large. It is 
said that during the month of December 1472 tons of 
Ores were exported from this port. The fluctuations in 
prices during 1899 were as follows: Opening price, 5.10c.; 
closing, 4.60c.; highest, 7c.; lowest, 5.82%4c. 


Antimony — Has not been changed, and Cookson’s is 
quoted 10%c. to 11c., while Hallett’s prices are 9%4c. 


Nickel, —Steady and unchanged at 38c. 


Quicksilver. —The wholesale price of flasks of 76% Ibs. 
is $51. The London cable to-day quoted £9 12s. 6d. 


Tin Plate.— Market is without change or feature of 
interest. The prices quoted by the American T. P. Com- 
pany are on a basis of $4.84 per box of standard 100-lb. 
Cokes, f.o.b. New York or 4.65c. f.o.b. mill. 


<—— 
——_— 





The University of Pennsylvania has just received an- 
other gift of $250,000 from the Honston estate. Fifty 
thousand dollars of this money is to be used for the addi- 
tion to the university dormitories and the balance as the 
trustees may decide. J. Vaughan Merrick has presented 


to the university funds covering the purchase of air pamp 
and jet condenser, indicators, water power engine, mill- 
ing machinery, alternating current volt and ammeters and 
other small apparatus for mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering laboratory work. 
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Cap’l Issued. | Sales. | Thursday.| Friday. Saturday. | Monday. | Tuesday. |Wednesday 
| 
$29,000,000 |Am. Car & Pouwniry, Common..} 5,220 | 13 -18% 
29,000,000 |Am. Car & F’y, Pref.(74.Non-Cu.)| 2,200 | 58 -58% 
19,000,000 |Am. Steel Hoop, Common...... 7,125 | 404-414¢ 
14,000,000 |Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 Cu.).| 1,180 -80 
50,000,000 Am. 8. & W., Common......... ,680 | 454¢-47)¢ 
40,000,000 Am. 8. & W., Pref. (7 ¢Cu.).... 3,980 89% -90 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate,Common,N. Y..| 10,418 | 26%-273¢ 
18,000,000 Am.Tin Plate, Pref.,N.Y.(74 Cu.) 610 79 -80 
7,500,000 |Bethlehem Iront........ ....... 555 5734 
15,000 000 (Beth. Steel, Par $50, $1 paidin.| 1,095 -18 
7,974,550 | Cambria Iron, Phila*............ 214 -42¢ 
16,000,000 |Cambria Steel**........ inka 12,839 | 197-20 
11,000,000 (Col, Fuel and Iron..... eehanete 21,905 | 39%4-435¢ 
46,484,300 Federal Steel, Common......... 78,033 4974-515; 
58,253,500 |Federal Steel, Pref.(6¢ Non-Cu.)| 14,144 | 72 -73%4 
82,000,000 National Steel, Common, N. Y..| 8,925 | 413¢-42}4 
27,000,000 Nat'l Steel, Pref., N.Y. (7%Cu.)| 1,750 | 92 -93 
5,000,000 |Penna., Common, Phila........ wseees | teeeeesees 
1,500,000 |Penna., Pref., Phila...... Ta eS s | -98 
12,500,000 |Pressed Steel, Common......... 8,250 | 5434-5534 
12,500,000 | Pressed Steel, Pref.(7% Non-Cu.)| 1,100 | 85 -86 
27,352,000 Republic [ron &Steel,Common.| 22,208 | 1934-20) 
20,852,000 Repub. lron & Steel,Pref.(7<Cu.)| 4,040 4-65 
20,000,000 Lennessee Coal and Iron........ 18,325 | 82 -84%¢ 
1,500,000 Warwick Iron & Steel (par $10)} 2,010 | Seconneses 
* Par $50. ** $1.50 per share paid in. +6 % guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. + Ex-dividend. 


Bonded indebtedness: Am. S. & W., $13,656; Am. Tin Plate, none; Am. Steel Hoop, none; Cambria Iron Co., $2, 


000,000 6 < 
debenture 20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel +i Federal Steel Co., $13,200,000 [linois 5 # $7,417,000 E. J, 


E. R. R. 5 %, $1.600.000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,732,000 D 


& 1. R. R. R. 5%. $1,000,000 24 D. & LR 


# 
RK. R. 6%, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R. R. 5 


. 4; 
National Stee), $2,561,000 6 ¢ ; Tennessee (., L. & R. R. Vo,, $8.867,000 6 %, $1,114,000 7 %, $1,00 ,000 7 % cu pret; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,006 


5 % Steelton Ist 1917, $2,00,000 5 ¢ Sparrow's Point Ist 1922, 


1907. Interest and principal guaranteed by Ke'hlehem Steel Co. 


,00,000 consolidated, both plants; _ Bet 
¥ Republic fron & Steel, none: Warwick Iron & Steel, none. 


lebem Iron, $1,351,000 5¢ maturing 


Colorado 


Fuel & Lron Co.: Col. Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 % $880,000, Col Coal & Lron Con. Mort 6 % $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2,303,000 
Also outstanding $2,000,000 preferred stock witb accumulated dividends of $640,000 to June 40, 1899. 








‘Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The past week has been one of recovery from the de- 
cline, until to-day, when the market after first advancing 
receded quite sharply, many stocks losing a part of the 
gain on Monday. 


Otis Elevator, common 


ne ee NN ss vice nods bees aw be 89 92 
BH. B®. Worthington, preferred... ..........2..0c0% 107 109 
ee ae 80 84 
Pratt & Whitney, common... . Dias aes ware cicle eee 3% 5 
POEL Gs BUMSOMON, PROROTTOUL. «6 6. icc cece w cereus 46 54 
i: IRS be wn 6ns so wade e we wodew pee 132 we 


Se ee ee 125 


ic cot cack hie eke bbe ies 6 oo Wik 95 100 
Barney & Smith Car, common................... 15 20 
Barney & Smith Car, preferred.................. 94 100 
International Pump, common.................... 17% 20 
International Pump, preferred................... 64 66 
a on 6 5 ow ec ae dy wel'ah eee 556 5% 
ES REPEC 13% 14 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, common............ 31 35 
Sloss & Sheffield Steel & Iron, preferred.......... 70 71 
National ‘Tube, subscriptions, common............ 45 46 
National Tube, subscriptions, preferred........... 92 94 
American Bicycle Company, common.............. 17 20 
American Bicyc!e Company, preferred............ 51 60 


American Bicycle Company, bonds. one 

The question has been asked whether the common 
stockholders of the American Steel & Wire Company 
have equal rights with the preferred stockholders. An 
examination of the charter shows that there is no distine- 
tion between the two classes of stock so far as voting 
rights upon all questions are concerned. The preferred 
stock is cumulative, and no dividends can be paid on 
the common until all dividends on the preferred have 
been paid, but this does not effect the voting rights of 
the common stock. 

The November earnings of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company were $229,200, as compared with $115,031 in 1898. 
For the five months ending November 30 the earnings 
were $803,380, an increase of $447,350, the increase alone 
being greater than the entire earnings of the same five 
months in 1898, the total of which was $356,025. Inas- 
much as the fixed charges of the company, including 
bond interest, taxes and preferred stock dividend, are 
$600,000 for the 12 months ending June 30, 1900, this 
means that in the first five months of their fiscal year 
the company have not only earned all these charges, but 
have a surplus left of over $200,000. 

The American Iron & Steel Company of Philadelphia 
have declared a dividend of 1 2-3 per cent. on their pre- 
ferred and 50 cents per share on their common stocks. 
The preferred dividend is payable January 1, and the 
common dividend is payable January 25. 


—i 


Fluctuations in Stocks During 1899. 


We print below a table showing the fluctuations in 
iron and steel stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the year 1899. 

The figures are given for the highest and the lowest 
market prices during the year, with the date on which 
these occurred, together with the total sales. 

















In a number of cases, of course, the stocks were not 
listed until well along in the year, so that the transac- 
tions do not really cover fully 12 months. 





-—-—- -Range for year 1899. = 
“ fi = ay 
— 1 . ; 3 ? 
Ee £ ££ # year 
Companies. oa ==} =) wal a = 1899, 
Am. C. & B, Co........ 21% 21% May 25 1054 Dec. 22 13% 152,212 
Am. C. & F. Co., pf.... 644 683g Sept. 7 51 Dec. 22 584 129, 
Am. Steel Hoop Co.... 4 488g Noy. 28 24 May 24 42k is 
Am. St’l Hoop Co., pf. 80 8634 Sept. 14 7 May 13 81 149,326 
Am. 8S. & W. Co. (old).. 48% 544 Jan. 30 38 Jan.12 49 86,256 
Am. 8. &W.Co. pf. (01d) 120 128 Jan 21104 Jan. 3 123 37,557 
Am, 8. & W.Co. (new). 50 72 May 4 32 Dec.18 4844 4,801,932 
Am. 8.&W.Co. pfuunew) 964% 10634 Mar. 13 84 Dec.28 89 530,1 
American lin Plate.... 42 5254 Apr. 4 20 Dec.1l 28% 708,445 
Am. Tin Plate, pf....... 9534 99} Feb. 8 74 Dec.22 80 75,084 
Federal —...... 524 75 Apr. 3 3954 Dec 18 6,632,692 
Federal steel, pf....... 844 98% Apr. 3 67 Dec.22 7434 1,786,321 
National Steel Co...... 52 Apr. 24 3134 Dec.19 4334 830,562 
National Steel Co. pf.. 95 993% Aug.11 85 Mayi15 92% 147,318 
Pressed Steel Car Co... 55 61 Aug. 14 4434 Jun. 1 5 329,334 
Pressed Steel C. Co., pf. 89 91 Sept. 7 75 Dec.18 36 74,744 
Republic 1. & 8. Co.... 23 33% Sept. 6 164% Dec 19 20% 318,671 
Republic lL. & 8. Co., pf 7446 79 Aug. 26 604g Dec.19 65 91,531 
Tennessee C, & 4... 374126 Sept. 11 36 Jan. 9 83% 2,556,209 
Tennessee C. & L.. pf... Li 150) =Auy. 22111 Jan. 4 150 4,172 


—in 


The New York Machinery [arket. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William mest, } 
New YorK, January 3, 1900. 


In another column we print the result of the bidding 
for the equipment of the new machine shop to be built 
at the Brookly Navy Yard. 

H. S. Manning, senior partner of the firm of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, in reviewing the year 1899, said: 


“The spring of 1899 filled the machine shops of this 
country so well that during the greater portion of the 
year the demand exceeded the supply. This condition 
continued until about November 1, when there was a per- 
ceptible falling off of inquiry. The greatest demand has, 
of course, been in the smaller sizes of lathes and general 
machine tools. Demand for this class of machinery was 
so great in fact that people snapped up anything that 
was offered, regardless of quality, and many a purchaser 
went off satisfied with a tool that he would not have al- 
lowed into his shop a year ago. The wild clamor was 
for deliveries. The machines were wanted immediately, 
and in order to get them many things were overlooked. 
In order to keep abreast with this demand and really in 
anticipation of it, we placed many heavy advance orders. 
In this we were very fortunate, for our large supplies 
enabled us to meet many urgent inquiries, which in nu- 
merous instances included whole manufacturing outfits. 
To keep up with the existing demand the little tool build- 
ers strained every nerve to produce just as much as they 
possibly could per month, and at this breakneck speed 
they are still at it. What I am afraid of is that it will be 





difficult to know where to draw the danger line, and that 
some day it will be found that pushing has gone too 
far out into the future. Then we will see in the machine 
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tool trade what we witnessed in Wall street a short time 

0. 
~ The heavy tool business has always been more steady 
and conservative, and although it took the boom longer to 
strike in that market, shops building the heavy ma- 
chinery are row booked six and nine months, and in 
some cases almost a year ahead. Take our big steel or- 
ganizations for instance. All through this activity they 
have bought scarcely any machine tools. When an order 
came in to them they placed it with the shop which 
could best handle it with its present equipment. When 
things get more easy and business falls off, then we ex- 
pect them to increase the efficiency of their plant. That 
is the time when they do their building. Not now, for 
they have all they can do to get out their work. Our 
crane business has been enormous in volume. We have 
doubled the capacity of our works recently, but are now 
turning down orders because we cannot expect to faith- 
fully live up to the deliveries which are asked. A crane 
is a special tool. Each must be built according to the re- 
quirements of the individual order. Consequently it 
takes time, especially when the shops are filled before 
the order is received. Another thing that hampers us in 
this line is our inability to secure the structural shapes 
for the trusses, &c. We are giving orders for much of 
this material without any stipulation as to price. We are 
paying the market price which rules on the date of deliv- 
ery. Despite this stiff position which we encounter in 
securing our materials there are now so many builders 
of traveling cranes that the competition prevents us 
from getting the price which we should. 

“In our export department we have all that we can 
attend to. Our Mr. Alfred Brotherhood, who is in charge 
of that section of our business, is almost distracted be- 
cause we cannot furnish to him the large tools that he 
requires. The German market has not been worth much 
to us. They are the greatest copyists in Europe. They 
buy a tool for a model and then build it themselves. 
There are many imitation American tools being sold con- 
stantly in Germany. Inferior as they are, they answer 
the purpose very well, as the extra efficiency of the Ger- 
man mechanics makes up for a great lack of merit in the 
tool. They get results out of a machine that our men 
would refuse to handle. We look to Russia as a great 
field. That country has sent us much business during 
the last year, and as the country is on the brink of in- 
dustrial expansion, we look to Russia for a chance for 
business. Little Norway and Sweden have been buying 
tremendously of late. They are growing fast in the 
judustrial world. Belgium is also using a great deal 
of modern machinery, and I think that Italy will soon 
send us lots of big business. Italy is now just starting 
to reconstruct her old manufacturing plants, shipyards 
and railroad shops. England is still far behind. Her 
shops are full of all kinds of heavy, clumsy, antiquated 
machinery, and frequently we send big tools to be placed 
in position alongside of old makeshifts that were built 
before we were born. They are getting a chance to 
see what modern machinery looks like since American 
tools are showing up their old stand-bys. For instance, 
we recently re-equipped an entire shipbuilding plant over. 
there. Now, as other shipbuilders see the difference, 
they will be forced to acknowledge the merits of our 
machinery. 

“ But the export field is large and we are just begin- 
ning to put the foreign manufacturer in line with our 
methods. 

“As for the future, no one can tell. It all depends upon 
the course of the pig iron market. The trend of the iron 
mart shapes the course for general business. The pres- 
ent prices of iron must be well maintained for at least 
SIX months in order to insure the continuance of busi- 
hess necessary to support the machinery market. The 
Price of steel billets, pipiug, plates and structural ma- 


terial should also be followed up in order to keep in touch 
with conditions.” 


The awarding of the Brooklyn Navy Yard machinery 
was actually the only feature of real interest in the trade 
here during the last week. The first three days of the 
new year felt the same as the last three days of the old 
and in business there was no difference. Everything 
was rather slow. Evidently no one had received an 
order worth reporting, and as for information as to pros- 


bective business, every one was too busy looking for the 
rush to talk. 


_Of course old 1899 was good all around, but to cer- 
tain manufacturers it was especially good. Interesting 
events transpired last year which it might be worth 
ae getting together in order to look at them as a 

e, 

Doubtless the most interesting event of the year to 

builders of machine tools was the consolidation of the 
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Niles Tool Works Company, Bement, Miles & Co., the 
Pond Machine Tool Company and the Philadelphia En- 
gineering Company into the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany. This deal was officially consummated in the mid- 
dle of August, while the details were being worked upon 
fully two months prior to that time. 

As to transactions, the most important of the year 
was probably the Brooklyn Navy Yard deal. Besides 
the large lot which have just been decided, various orders 
were given out all through the summer for equipping the 
temporary shops. This material really amounted to 
more than many suppose. The equipping of the German 
Niles works was also of interest, and right on top of it 
came the establishment of the German Garvin Company 
and erection of works in Germany. Other foreign deals 
which have not yet lost their interest are the three new 
electrical works being built in Hngland. Dick, Kerr & 
Co., It will be remembered, came over here and pur- 
chased something like $300,000 worth of machinery. The 
new British Westinghouse plant and the Thomson-Hous- 
ton shop still require the bulk of their equipment. An- 
other large batch of domestic orders went to fill up the 
new shops of the Pressed Steel Car Company at Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks, Pa. There was about $700,000 worth of 
this equipment. The Westinghouse Machine Company 
also bought a large equipment for their new East Pitts- 
burgh shop, and many large tools were purchased by the 
General Electric Company to augment the equipment for 
their new machine shop. 

The Ingersoll-Sargeant Drill Company were good cus- 
tomers, and they added considerably to their Easton 
works. Speaking of consolidations, there were two oth- 
ers of importance in the coupling together of the Becker- 
Brainard milling machine interests, and the meeting of 
the Diamond Machine Company with the Builders’ Iron 
Foundry, both of Providence. The day of floating the 
securities had passed, though, when they invaded the 
machinery lines. Probably the largest to fall through 
was the proposed combinauon of crane builders. Other 
projects that came to naught sought to combine the en- 
gine builders, high speed and low speed, the leather belt 
manufacturers, the boiler builders, foundry facings and 
supplies, twist drills, blowers and wood split pulleys. 
In pumping machinery the big fellows formed the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company, which includes the most 
important builders. 

Birth was practicauy given to the automobile indus- 
try in this country during the last year. Several good 
sized shops were contracted for, and the work is still 
going on. In this connection, that big air project, headed 
by Richard Croker, the Elkins-Widener-Brady syndicate 
and Messrs. Hoadley & Knight will be recalled. They or- 
ganized the International Air Power Company and the 
Auto Truck Company and acquired control of the Ameri- 
can Wheelock Engine Company of Worcester, the old 
Corliss Works of Providence, and the Rhode Island Lo- 
comotive Works. 

Another large batch of machine tool orders came from 
Russia, from the Imperial Government, for the equip- 
ment of the shops in connection with the Chinese Eastern 
and Manchurian railways. The year came and passed, 
but the much talked of Central Railroad of New Jersey 
machine shops failed to materialize. 

For builders of power generating machinery 1899 was 
an especially active year. Three mammoth power sta- 
tions were contracted for, to be built in New York City. 
When last year was ushered in the Metropolitan Traction 
Company had received much notoriety from their pro- 
posed 100,000 horse-power power house. But the year 
brought with it three similar projects, and all larger and 
each superseded the other as to size. The Third Avenue 
Rk. R. Company were the first in the field. They con- 
tracted with the Babcock & Wilcox Company for boilers 
and the Westinghouse Machine Company for engines. 
The Manhattan Elevated was next. The Babcock & Wil- 
cox Company received this boiler order also, and the E. 
P. Allis Company were awarded the contract for the 
engines. The new Light, Heat & Power Company were 
the last with their tremendous “ Waterside” station. 
Thayer & Co. received the order for the boilers and the 
Westinghouse Machine Company will furnish the engines. 

In shipbuilding only one large project was brought 
to issue. It was the New York Shipbuilding Company. 
Their works are now being erected at Camden, N. J. 
Orders were placed by the Cramps Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company for considerable machinery, among which 
the pneumatic tool system is of no little importance. 

Two large paper mills were contracted for—viz., the 
}Jreat Northern and that of the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company. 


aor 

The effect of the war in South Africa is being felt 
in the British industries to an increasing extent. So 
many coal miners having gone to the war, coal is be- 
coming scarce in England and operators have had to ad- 
vance wages of miners in order to secure fresh hands. 


¢ 
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The Chicago and Northwest 
Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 805 Fisher Buildin g, t 
CuIcaGo, December 30, 1899. 


The reports made by manufacturers continue ex- 
ceedingly cheerful. Builders of heavy machinery see no 
abatement in the demand, their business being stil! 
limited only by their capacity. Contracts are being 
placed for engines of large size with all manufacturers 
who are in a position to take on more work, while re- 
quirements for mining machinery are surprisingly large. 
Shops handling work of this character have their output 
under contract far into the future. The demand for 
small steam engines keeps up well, while manufacturers 
of gas and gasoline engines are more than satisfied with 
the manner in which orders are being received by them. 
In a general way interests connected with power ap- 
pliances, either for generation or transmission of power, 
are favored with excellent trade and good prospects. 
Manufacturers of specialties in the machinery line are 
also doing well, having ended one year of bounding pros- 
perity and entered upon another which they are confident 
will be of a similar character. In the machine tool trade, 
however, some discordant notes are struck. All dealers 
were not favored with equally good trade in December, 
and while certain Chicago houses found no reason to 
complain of their December trade, others were obliged 
to report marked dullness as compared with previous 
months. As a falling off is usually expected toward the 
close of the year, it would perhaps be unwise to draw 
unfavorable deductions from such a condition of trade, 
especially as it has not been general. January may bring 
renewed activity all along the line. 

Henry BE. Pridmore, manufacturer of molding ma- 
chines, Chicago, reports that the orders for molding ma- 
chines, which came in very fast and plentifully during 
the month of November, have begun to slacken and will 
nol probably pick up until the second or third week in 
January. The molding machine business is rather a 
peculiar one in that it takes a great deal more planning 
and thought before putting in the machines than when 
a concern wishes to place an additional shaper or lathe 
in a machine shop. Before ordering a molding machine 
a manufacturer must know that the patterns which he 
proposes to put into the machines are to either have a 
fair run or are to be a standard for some months or a 
year to come. During the past year Mr. Pridmore re- 
ceived a number of orders for complete equipments of 
foundries, the largest being the complete equipment of 
the Aultman, Miller Company, Akron, Ohio, and the 
complete equipment of the two plants of the Massey- 


Harris Company, Limited, Toronto and _ Bradford, 
Canada, both companies being large manufacturers of 
harvesting machinery and agricultural implements. 


Among the cotton machinery manufacturers the demand 
has been very good. They have always been steady cus- 
tomers for molding machines, and the past year ma- 
chines have been furnished for the complete equipment 
of the Draper Company’s foundry, Hopedale, Mass., 
and the Saco & Pettee machine shop foundry, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. Large orders have been sold to 
single companies in Great Britain, Germany and Sweden, 
eovering manufacturers of agricultural implements, cot- 
ton machinery, railroad castings, furnaces, &c. The past 
year was far better than the previous one, although that 
was a decided improvement over 1897. The coming year 
does not promise a great number of large orders, but it 
is believed that small orders will be more numerous, 
perhaps enough to make a greater volume of business 
on the whole than 1899. 

The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., say their 
business for 1899 was about 30 per cent. larger than the 
previous year and was quite satisfactory in point of 
character. They have arranged to exhibit their wind 
mills and grinding mills at Paris, and will also make a 
display of hardware. Their foreign trade is constantly 
increasing and they hope to stimulate it largely by means 
of the proposed exhibit. They have recently inaugurated 
new prices for their line of wind mills, and from present 
indications confidently look for a continued large volume 
of business. 

Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich., report a steady vol- 
ume of satisfactory trade in all parts of their business, 
but no special orders of great note except a sale of 1000 
horse-power of their vertical water tube boilers to the In- 
land Steel Company of Chicago, which are to utilize waste 
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heat from the furnaces. Inquiries and orders are as 
plentiful as ever and the business done is all on a satis- 
factory basis. The outlook for next year is excellent, and 
it is their opinion from a careful survey that the busi- 
ness conditions during 1900 will be much the same as 
in the latter half of 1899. They have prepared as far 
as possible for their share of the increased business by 
doubling the capacity of their boiler plant, increasing 
their machine shop capacity about 25 per cent. and re- 
organizing their administrative forces, so that they are 
in better shape than ever to handle their line of business, 

The Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, observe that 
many factories are enlarging their facilities so that more 
manufactured goods can be turned out in 1900 than in 
1899. Many of these improvements are being introduced 
to turn out the work on orders already placed. They 
are having at present a special demand for molding 
machines to be used in the foundry. Their business in 
1899 increased 50 per cent. over 1898. They expect 1900 
to equal 1899, and see no reason why there should be a 
falling off in business generally. 

The D. Clint Prescott Company, Menominee, Mich., 
have several months’ work ahead of them, running night 
and day. They have lately been obliged to considerably 
enlarge their capacity in order to take care of work as 
it comes in, and contemplate making other and larger 
improvements next spring. They now have under con- 
struction several saw mills, a very large amount of min- 
ing work, and some large cut-off machines, which are 
to go to Sweden for the largest paper company in that 
country. 

The New Doty Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis., say 
they have been as busy as usual in December, and have 
much work ahead. They believe their business in 1899 
was fully double that of the previous year, and further 
believe that in 1900 they will do a still larger business, 
for which they are making preparations. 

The Edward P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., say 
that during December the Fairhaven & Westville Rail- 
way Company, New Haven, Conn., placed an order for 
two vertical cross compound direct coupled engines of 
1000 horse-power each. These engines are to be added 
to their present station, which now contains three Allis 
horizontal cross compound engines. The Deering Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, have ordered the third Allis 
vertical cross compound engine of 1800 horse-power. 
About the usual number of orders for small engines have 
been received. The business obtainable is still only 
limited to their capacity, and they expect a continuance 
of the present conditions for some time into the future. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, say 
their sales of pneumatic tools for the year just closed 
have been very great, in fact phenomenal. The trade 
at this time shows every indication of being on a per- 
manent basis, their December orders having been far 
in advance of December, 1898. Their business for 1899 
was probably three times as great as in the preceding 
year, and they expect a still further increase in the 
coming year. They are arranging for a very complete 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition, where they will show 
a full line of pneumatic appliances of all kinds and 
will make a special exhibit of their pneumatic riveters 
as applied to shipbuilding. During the past year they 
have equipped all the United States navy yards and all 
the principal shipyards of this country with their pneu- 
matic riveters and other tools, and are now beginning 
to recelve returns in the way of orders from the special 
exhibition outfit which they sent to the English ship- 
yards during the past season. The demand for pneu- 
matic appliances is world wide. They have made large 
shipments to all the European countries, as also to 
South Africa, Australia. South America, China and 
Japan. They are just filling an order for a large air 
compressor and a complete outfit of pneumatic tools 
for a shipyard at Kobe, Japan, which indicates that the 
countries of the far East are alive to the labor saving 
appliances produced in this country. 

The Gates Iron Works, Chicago, say there has been 
no interruption in the receipt of large orders during the 
month of December. Like every other month of the 
year it has been a record breaker for the month of De- 
cember. The increase in 1899 over 1898 is nearly 47 per 
cent. The amount of orders on hand at this time is 
more than four times as large in volume as the amount 
in hand at the same time last year. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill., report the volume of business exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. They have taken some very large contracts for 
special machinery.. Recent additions to their plant con- 
sist in installing two large boilers, enlargement of boiler 
and engine house, extending the equipment shop with 
an addition of 90 x 70 feet, and these improvements, in 
connection with several new machines recently pul- 
chased, put them in good shape to increase their capac- 
ity considerably. The business of 1899 was about 40 
per cent. better than 1898. They expect plenty of busi- 
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ness for the coming year, providing there are no bad 
results from the recent depression of stocks. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., say 
that the condition of the machinery trade at present is 
still one of “over activity,” meaning by this that the 
demand for all sorts of machinery is in excess of the 
facilities for supplying it. It is difficult to state the 
increase of their business during 1899 over that of 1898, 
since for four years they have been running to their 
limit. ‘The increased value of their product is due very 
largely to the increase in price, which represents fully 
40 per cent., if not 50 per cent., of the prices ruling in 
1898. Since, to the best of their belief, nearly every shop 
is filled with orders to cover the year 1900, no particular 
change can be looked for. The war in South Africa, and 
the consequent lessening of the gold production to the 
extent of nearly $100,000,000 a year, and the Presidential 
campaign next summer undoubtedly will have some un- 
favorable effect. 

The Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., say that 
1899 represented an increase of 65 to 70 per cent. in 
their general business. Their foundry and machine shop 
facilities, also their wood working or pulley department, 
have been accordingly increased to meet the demand, as 
there has been no time in the past few years that they 
have not been quite up to their capacity in general 
manufacture, and the increased business of the past year 
has only been made by increasing facilities. They are 
now melting on an average 28 tons per day In their 
foundry and have more orders on their books than ever 
before in their history. They see no reason why 1900 
should not be fully up to 1899 and anticipate a substan- 
tial increase, although there are many conditions which 
may operate toward reducing the general trade volume 
for that year on account of its being campaign year. 
They are just installing a 500 horse-power boiler, which 
now gives them a steam plant of 1500 horse-power. 
They have a complete installation of air compressing 
muchinery and appliances requiring the use of com- 
pressed air throughout their works, and have extended 
their electric plant and heating. Among new construc- 
tions which they put in this year is an iron section in 
their machine shop for a 25-ton crane. A number of 
new and special machines have also been added. They 
have recently installed a 3000 barrel cement plant for 
the Iola Portland Cement Company of Iola, Kans., and 
have furnished the Michigan Portland Cement Company 
of Coldwater and Quincy complete outfits for both of 
their plants, which are probably as large as any others 
of similar character in this country. They have fur- 
nished over a dozen equipments for the manufacture 
of Portland cement during the past few months, and 
have also furnished a large amount of rope transmission 
machinery for Southern cotton mills, and in addition to 
this some complete mill equipments composed of shaft- 
ing, hangers, iron-center wood-rim pulleys, &c. They 
have established a general agency for their entire line 
in Mexico with large stocks in store, and have also 
opened a Southern branch office at Atlanta, Ga., for 
taking care of their rapidly increasing southeastern busi- 
ness. Their export business is probably 200 per cent. 
higher than any previous year, and they are now fur- 
nishing goods to nearly every country on the face of the 
globe where machinery is used. 

The S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., 
have during the past month entered some very large 
orders, among them being 16 72 inch by 18 foot boilers 
for a saw mill being erected in the South; six 72 inch by 
18 foot boilers for a gold mine in Utah; two 72 inch by 
18 fvot boilers for a cotton mill near New Orleans, La. 
They have entered an order for some large tanks for 
shipment to Spain, also for a large marine boiler for a 
boat navigating the Columbia and Snake rivers in Ore- 
gon and Washington, besides many orders for smaller 
sized boilers from all parts of the country. At present 
they are booked ahead with about all they can do in 
the boiler line until April 1. Their implement depart- 
ment is also crowded to its fullest capacity, having sold 
more broadcast seeders up to date than in any previous 
year. They estimate that their business for 1899 in- 
creased over that of 1898 by 60 per cent., and it looks as 
though the year 1900 would show an improvement over 
1899. 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
found business exceedingly good the past month, the 
trade in Corliss engines being heavy. They are running 
two shifts of men day and night. The past year has 
been their banner year, their business having been half 
as much again as that in 1898. The outlook for the 
spring trade is promising, particularly on ice machines. 
They have taken orders recently as follows: Cudahy 
Packing Company, Kansas City, Mo., three 200-ton re- 
frigerating machines with tandem compound engines, 
also two 40-ton ice tanks (second order); International 
Packing Company, Sioux City, Iowa, three 100-ton re- 
frigerating machines driven each by a compound Corliss 
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engine, also direct expansion piping for the complete 
plant; other orders for refrigerating plants from 115 
to 25 tons from various parts of this country and some 
for export to Cuba and Mexico; orders for Corliss en- 
gines have come from various sections of the United 
States. . 

A. Sorge Jr. & Co., Chicago, report a continuous in- 
crease in the demand for feed-water heaters and sepa- 
rators, and they are keeping the factory filled up with 
work. Among the larger contracts placed during De- 
cember they mention one of 10,000 horse-power Cochrane 
feed-water heaters and purifiers ordered by the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company for their plant at Waukegan, 
Ill.; one 3000 horse-power heater and purifier with the 
Sorge chemical purifying system for the South Chicago 
Furnace Company, at Irondale, Ill.; one 1000 horse- 
power heater and purifier for Deere & Co., at Moline, 
Ill., besides a number of smaller installations. The busi- 
ness done ip the Cochrane heaters and separators during 
the year 1899 was from four to five times that done dur- 
ing the year 1898. For the year 1900 they anticipate 
doubling the business of 1899, as all indications are 
favorable. 

The Hoefer Mfg. Company, formerly Stover Novelty 
Works, Freeport, Lll., report that their business for 1899 
a little more than doubled and as yet they have not 
seen any indications of decrease. The last year has been 
one of special interest and credit to them, as they made 
a number of special machines that other firms were un- 
willing to undertake. The first machine was a wire 
loom, of which they made four and which proved a suc- 
cess. Another large machine was a 10-spindle drill and 
another was a 16-spindle boring machine. The drill 
had a range of 14 feet between centers of outside drills 
and the boring machine had a range of 12 feet between 
centers of outside spindles. These machines are adjust- 
able and can be arranged for any length desired. They 
have also brought out a new 20-inch drill and a new 
2244-inch shop drill. It has been nothing uncommon for 
them to have from 6 to 18 different special machines 
under way all the time. Inquiries and orders have come 
in not only from this country, but also from foreign 
countries. They have within the past two weeks re- 
ceived large orders of machinery from Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine; Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland; Copenhagen, 
Denmark; London, Eng.; Dresden, Germany; Amster- 
dam, Netherlands; Dusseldorf, Germany. They have 
now orders on their books that will keep them very busy 
for the next three or four months. They are somewhat 
undecided as to the Paris Exposition, but their foreign 
agents are expected to take care of them there. 

The Fred W. Wolf Company, Chicago, say that al- 
though ice and beet sugar machinery contracts have 
been coming in rather slowly during the past month, a 
great many live prospects are ahead, and they expect a 
repetition of the successful business they enjoyed during 
1899. Their business last year more than doubled that 
of previous years, and they feel confident the coming 
year will also show an increase if contractors are 
able to receive building material in time for the fall 
campaign, especially in the sugar works. It takes sev- 
eral months after securing an order to receive the struc- 
tural iron needed, and this has 9 great tendency to hold 
off the beet sugar promoters, as a great many of them 
fear that by placing contracts now they will be unable 
to be prepared for the next year’s crop. They have 
just completed a shipment of 10 85-ton ice machines to 
Australia, this being the largest order for ice machines 
ever shipped into that country. They are also about to 
ship a large ice plant to Merida, Yucatan, and at this 
time are just completing a 25-ton ice plant in Manila, 
P. I. Their facilities for competing with like concerns 
are now far superior to those enjoyed heretofore, as they 
have recently completed an immense new factory, which 
will more than double the capacity of their former works. 

The M. C. Bullock Mfg. Company, Chicago, say the 
year just closed has seen a marked increase in all lines 
of their business, the month of December being the 
busiest of all. They have just closed an order for a 
hoisting plant*fer the Loretto Iron Company and an- 
other for the Spruce Mining Company, and have shipped 
a compressor plant to old Mexico and another to the 
Black Hills, a diamond drill to a mining camp near 
Kootenay, and three loads of engines and machinery 
to Australia. They have five hoisting plants and several 
Willans and Corliss engines going through their works. 
They will make an exhibit at the Paris Exposition, which 
will consist chiefly of diamond drills. 

The Witte Iron Works Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
have enough contracts now for gasoline engines to run 
them far into the summer, to say nothing of the fact that 
they have not one engine on hand unsold. The increase 
of their business in 1899 over that of 1898 has been fully 
100 per cent., and they have no doubt whatever that a 
larger increase will be made in 1900. They say that 
trade generally in their line is at a feverish point. Or- 
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ders come and must be filled and price cuts no figure. 
So far as they can see the next Presidential election will 
pass over without any effect whatever on trade. It 
would possibly do the country a little good to slack up 
a little, as we are getting entirely too much of a good 
thing, and the rebound may hurt us. 

The Armstrong Bros. Tool Company, Chicago, say 
the most notable feature about their business during the 
month of December was the fact that they did not ex- 
perience the falling off in business which is usual at that 
time of the year, orders coming in quite as freely at 
the end of the month as at any time during the season. 
They have arranged to make an exhibit of their tools at 
the Paris Exposition which will be a very complete ex- 
hibit and one which they think cannot fail to attract 
attention. The exhibit will be in charge of Markt & Co., 
who are their agents at Paris. 

The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, say 
that the year which just came to a close has been one 
of their most successful years, they having sold $250,- 
000 worth of Little Giant pneumatic tools in this coun- 
try and in Europe, and have on hand a large number 
of orders for tools to be shipped to all parts of the world. 
Their business has been 40 per cent. better than in 1898. 
They have established works in Chippenham, Wilts, Eng- 
land, for the manufacture of their pneumatic tools for 
disposition in Great Britain only, the source of supply 
for all other foreign countries being their Chicago works, 
which have recently been enlarged. Their exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition will consist of a complete working air 
plant in Vincennes, showing their Little Giant pneu- 
matic drills, boring machines, hammers, flue rolling, 
reaming and tapping machines, riveters, motor chain 
hoists, &c., in actual operation at all times. They will 
also have space in the Champ de Mars, where all their 
tools will be shown, but not in operation. They expect 
to have a very good exhibit and hope to derive consider- 
able benefit from it. They enter the new year with 
bright prospects and are confident that they will make 
it the banner year. 

The Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, Ill., say 
their December business kept up remarkably well and 
in comparison with previous years is far ahead of the 
business done in the same month. Both governor and 
pump departments have plenty of work ahead of them, 
and the company confidently expect a continuation of the 
prosperous times that have prevailed the past year. 
Among the noteworthy contracts taken recently have 
been duplicate export orders which are naturally very 
pleasing. Their business as a whole during 1899 was 
from 50 to 75 per cent. greater than that done in 1898. 

The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
report a very satisfactory increase in trade on both their 
iron-working and wood-working tools, as well as on 
their all steel sash pulleys, but the demand for bicycle 
tool muchinery has been very light the past year. They 
have brought out new machines as follows: In wood 
trimmers the No. 5 A is a new size, while Nos. 6 F and 
8 F are also recent tools, the latter being the iargest 
wood trimmer made. The high speed multiple spindle 
drills, with 1, 3 and 6 spindles, and the No. 2 pilot whee) 
hand milling machine are very recent productions, the 
latest thing in this line being the No. 3 milling machine, 
which Is the same tool as the No. 2, but with a power 
feed to the carriage. A new No. 5 pipe or heavy tube 
eutting machine was recently placed on the market, this 
tool following out the same principles employed in their 
bicyele tube cutting machine, except that it is much 
heavier and built to withstand the heavy pressure neces- 
sary for cutting iron piping, &c., the machine itself, how- 
ever, being very simple. They enjoyed a very nice ex- 
port business last year. 

Perry Ransom, Oshkosh, Wis., reports the past year 
the best since 1891. More orders are now booked and 
less stock is on hand ready for immediate delivery than 
at any time before. Arrangements have been made 
with Adolph Janssens to exhibit some of the Ransom 
tools at the Paris Exposition. More orders have been 
coming in of late from European dealers than hereto- 
fore and a good business is expected during the coming 
year. * 


_ 





The National Steel Company. 


W. H. Baldwin, secretary of the National Steel Com- 
pany, reviews the situation as follows: In common with 
others we experienced an unprecedented demand with 
a pressure for shipments which could not be adequately 
satisfied, and a consequent rise in. prices beyond any 
which we ever expected to see. The operations during 
the year were for some time hampered by the difficulties 
consequent upon this unusual pressure of business, but in 
spite of these our output was large. Toward the close 
of the year the urgency of the demand for steel was 
somewhat diminished, particularly for prompt steel, and 
for a time the trade was rather quiet, with a suggestion 
of possibly lower prices. 
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This suggestion was met by the fact that nearly all, 
if not all, of the pig metal available for the next six 
months has been sold at practically the highest prices, 
and that prices of ore, coke and everything entering 
into the manufacture of steel have been fixed on a basis 
which makes the present prices not unreasonable. A 
recognition of these facts has produced a feeling of 
greater confidence in buyers, within the last two or 
three weeks, which has resulted in the sale of consider- 
able steel without reduction in price. All in all a large 
tonnage for next year has been taken, and we believe 
that the outlock for a large volume of business, with 
practically steady prices in all lines, is good. 


_ 


PERSONAL. 


J. W. Exler, formerly superintendent of the Enter- 
prise Boiler Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Pittsburgh department of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


F. C. Smink has become vice-president and general 
manager, Simon Seyfert-managing director and George 
B. Harris treasurer of the Reading Iron Company of 
Reading, Pa. 


J. W. Hoffman of J. W. Hoffman & Co., iron mer- 
chants, Philadelphia, has retired from the firm to give 
his entire time and attention to the Hoffman Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Company as their president. 


Stephen C. Millett has taken personal supervision of 
the investment department of Tracy & Co., bankers, New 
York. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Patent Nut & 
Bolt Company, Limited, London Works, near Birming- 
ham, E. Windsor Richards of Caerleon, Mon., past presi- 
dent of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, was unanimously elected 
to a seat on the board. 


Jesse Lewisohn of Lewisohn Brothers, metal mer- 
chants, New York, has recently returned from Europe. 


R. Baiulesco, who is engineer-in-chief of the Rouman- 
ian State railroads, is now in this country. He intends 
to study our transportation facilities and look into the 
capacity of American steel works and bridge plants to 
produce material for the Roumanian lines, 





Andrew Carnegie has made a New Year's gift of 
$300,000 to Cooper Union, New York, for the endowment 
of a mechanics’ art high school. The fund has been 
further increased by the Cooper and the Hewitt families 
to $500,000. about $2,000,000 having been given until 
now. A day school devoted to technical education in the 
mechanic arts will be established, thereby completing 
the scheme of instruction for the working classes con- 
templated by Peter Cooper, the founder of Cooper Union. 


E. C. Seaman has been elected secretary of the Iron 
Clad Mfg. Company of New York, vice E. H. Kinney, 
who recently resigned. 


James M. Crafts, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has sent in his resignation, to take 
effect at the close of the present academic year. 


Robert T. E. Lozier of the Bullock Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just returned from a trip to 
England, from whence he brought a large number of or- 
ders for his firm’s electrical machinery. 


D. G. Kerr, superintendent of the Edgar Thomson 
blast furnaces at Bessemer, Pa., has been appointed as- 
sistant to James Gayley, who is a member of the Board 
of Managers, and Mr. Kerr will hereafter have his head- 
quarters in the general offices, Carnegie Building, Pitts- 
burgh. In honor of his promotion Mr. Kerr was pre- 
sented on Monday night by the heads of the various de- 
partments at the Edgar Thomson furnaces with a pair 
of diamond cuff buttons, set of gold shirt studs and a 
gold watch, chain and charm. Mr. Kerr has been suc- 
ceeded as superintendent of the Edgar Thomson furnaces 
by G. G. G. Crawford, formerly superintendent of the 
Monongahela blast furnaces of the National Tube Com- 
pany at McKeesport, Pa. 


F. M. Rapley has been appointed general European 
agent of the Pressed Steel Car Company, with head- 
quarters in London. 


_— 
— 





The Executive Committee of the National Anti-Trust 
League have made arrangements for holding a conven- 
tion in Central Music Hali, Chicago, February 12. This 
organization is an outgrowth of the convention held in 
Chicago some months since for the purpose of discussing 
the subject of trusts. A considerable element was dis- 
satisfied at that time because a declaration of war 
against trusts was not adopted. 
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HARDW ARE. 


The Hardware Market in 1899. 


HE past year was in some respects the most memora- 
ble in the history of the trade. The large advances 
in the prices of many lines of goods and the strength 
of the market as a whole, together with the heavy de- 
mand and the general activity in business, furnished a 
striking contrast to the long continued downward trend 
of prices which had characterized the market for so 
many years and the comparative sluggishness of busi- 
ness during the depression, from which there had been 
a gradual but rather slow recovery. In the past year 
this was all somewhat suddenly and abruptly changed, 
for while there were reasons io anticipate much im- 
proved conditions, very few had the foresight to recog- 
nize in advance the change in values which was to take 
place and the year’s great volume of trade. 

CoursE OF Pricres.—In the following columns we en- 
ter with some detail into a review of the course of the 
market on some prominent lines. It is obviously neither 
feasible nor desirable to attempt to cover in such a 
retrospect all the diversified lines which come under 
the head of Hardware, but those referred to are among 
the most important and may be taken as representative 
of the whole field. It will be seen that there is a wide 
difference in the extent of the advances which have 
been made, some goods feeling much more directly than 
others the influence of the high prices for the raw ma- 
terial. The effect of combinations also is evident in do- 
ing much toward forcing prices upward and in main- 
taining them. In a good many lines the advances have 
been comparatively insignificant, the manufacturers in 
such cases regarding it as better in the long run to 
avoid putting up prices, deeming it likely that there will 
be a return to low values before long. The apprehen- 
sion that the advance of prices would tend to encourage 
competition and make the state of the market ultimately 
more unsatisfactory than it has been has also influenced 
conservative manufacturers. In some lines, too, the in- 
ability of manufacturers to act together, owing to the 
stress of competition or special circumstances, has done 
much in preventing advances. 

TuE DemMAND.—At the beginning of the year manu- 
facturers in many lines had booked liberal but not ex- 
traodinarily heavy orders from the larger trade. Jobbers 
were very prompt to recognize the fact that prices were 
likely to go materially higher, and accordingly, with the 
first indications of improvement, enlarged their orders 
and thus secured great quantities of goods. With the 
rise in prices this buying was with many of them con- 
tinued, and during the greater part of the year stocks 
in the jobbers’ hands were very much larger than usual. 
The retail trade, however, purchased freely under the 
stimulus of the advancing market, adding to their stocks 
with more courage than for a good many years. Their 
local trade also was in most cases excellent and goods 
moved freely from their shelves and warehouses. At 
the present time their stocks are undoubtedly liberal, but 
business is in good volume. 

THE JosBERS’ YEAR.—The year has been a good one 
for all classes of trade, but it is probable that the largest 
harvest of profit has been reaped by the jobbing trade, 
whose position as above referred to was such as to en- 
able them to dispose of their large stocks at much 
broader margins of profit than has usually been the 
case. With the manufacturers conditions have been 
quite different. In some instances, where exceedingly 


high prices have been maintained by means of combina- 
tions or consolidations, there is no doubt that great 
profits have been made. In a good many lines, however, 
the manufacturers found their books filled with orders 
at low prices and of such extent that a good part of the 
year was occupied in executing them. Such orders, if 
the manufacturers were duly covered on the raw ma- 
terial, yielded at best but an ordinary profit and kept 
them from availing themselves of the opportunities 
which the market would otherwise have afforded them. 
Unfortunately, however, the manufacturers had not in 
all cases contracted for the necessary raw material and 
many of them did a large volume of business at an actual 
loss. ‘The promptness with which the jobbers placed 
orders after some moderate advances had been made 
kept manufacturers in many lines busy throughout the 
year in filling orders at lower prices than they were then 
quoting. With the retailers the condition has been quite 
different. In a great many cases they have been very 
slow about advancing their selling prices, very often 
continuing to sell goods without marking them up in 
sympathy with the higher market prices. 

COMBINATIONS AND CONSOLIDATIONS.—A marked fea- 
ture of the trade during the year has been the great num- 
ber of consolidations which have been effected in the 
Tron and Hardware lines. The extraordinary growth in 
the organization cf companies in which the interests of 
many manufacturers are united has been recorded in our 
columns, and the influences of such unifying of inter- 
ests have been most important on the market at large. 
Besides the great consolidations relating principally to the 
raw materials or the cruder products of the Iron trade, 
with which this portion of the year’s retrospect does not 
deal, there have been in strictly Hardware lines many 
consolidations effected and combinations of one kind or 
another formed which have had much influence on the 
course of prices, and, in some respects, on the general 
conditions of business. The trade are familiar from their 
experience in past years with combinations, pools, or 
other more or less rigid agreements of manufacturers, 
but it is safe to say that never before were there so 
many of these organizations controlling or attempting 
to control the prices and production of Hardware articles. 
These combinations have not in all cases used their 
power in establishing extremely high prices, but on cer- 
tain lines they have been influential in this direction. The 
question as to their permanency and the methods which 
they may adopt in the endeavor to continue their control 
of the market obviously have an important bearing on 
the future course of trade. In connection with 
such combinations there has also been a _ depart- 
ure from some methods of transacting business pre- 
viously in vogue and the changes thus effected have im- 
portant bearings on the general interests of the trade. 

ASSOCIATIONS OF HARDWARE MERCHANTS.—There con- 
tinued to be throughout the year much activity among 
merchants, both wholesale and retail, in forming organi- 
zations for the advancement of their interests, and in 
both classes of trade such movements have been at- 
tended with a good measure of success. 

Organizations of Retail Merchants.—Several new State 
associations have been started during the year, and 
some of the older ones have shown a marked growth in 
membership and activity. The influence of these asso- 
ciations is becoming more and more evident, and they are 
beginning to be recognized as a power which has to be 
taken into account by manufacturers and jobbers in 
determining the pelicy to be pursued in regard to cer- 
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tain trade questions and practices in which the retail 
merchants are interested. Some progress has certainly 
been made in the opposition to department stores and in 
preventing interference by manufacturers or merchants 
with trade which retail merchants consider as belonging 
to them. 


National Hardware Association.—The past year has 
made more evident than before the power of this great 
organization, and much has been accomplished for the 
advancement of the jobbers’ interests by means of its 
persistent and intelligent activity. In addition to what 
it accomplished among its members looking to the pre- 
vention of cutting and the maintenance of regular prices 
—in which it has been in some measure successful— 
the association has done a most important work, so far 
as its interests are concerned, in inducing manufacturers 
to adopt prices for their goods which are advantageous 
to the jobbing trade. ‘They have emphasized what they 
regard as the correct principle that the jobber should 
be the channel through which goods are distributed te 
the retail merchant, and they have accordingly held 
many conferences with manufacturers to induce them to 
make their method of quoting and their scheme of prices 
such as to be in the interest of the jobbers, and secure 
to them not only adequate profits, but also a large part 
of the trade which was formerly transacted directly be- 
tween the retailers and manufacturers. In this connec. 
tion it is to be noted that nearly all the pools, combina- 
tions or consolidations have shown a marked considera- 
tion for the jobbers’ interests and have endeavored to 
guard them, even at the expense of the larger retailers. 

CLASSIFIED Lists OF MERCHANTS.—One of the meth- 
ods which has come into more general use than before 
is the classification of the trade according to the extent 
of business transacted and the grade of prices to which 
they are entitled, a marked difference being made by 
combinations above referred to in the quotations to the 
different classes. Under the operation of this plan it has 
become « much more difficult matter than heretofore for 
houses not thus advantageously classified to obtain near- 
ly as relatively close prices as used to be the case. This 
is a feature of the situation which is obviously very satis- 
factory to the houses who are on such favored or pre- 
ferred lists, but bears disadvantageously on smaller job- 
bers, and the larger and more enterprising retailers, who 
have been accustomed to buy at prices closely approxi- 
mating those at which the large trade have purchased. 
Quantity discounts are, to a certain extent, also resorted 
to in some cases to accomplish the same end. 

Net Casu Trerms.—The shortening of terms of pay- 
ment and the diminution or abolition of the cash discount 
is one of the features which has characterized the last 
year’s trade. There has been, however, much opposition 
to the change on the part of the jobbers, and it remains 
to be seen whether or not it will be found desirable to ad- 
here to the policy thus inaugurated. 


Export TRADE.—The export trade in manufactured 
goods, contrary to common impression, has proved ex- 
ceptionally good, as prominent exporters anticipated a 
shrinkage in volume owing to higher prices, but on ac- 
count of advances in Europe on metals, &c., this fear 
has not been realized. European mills full of orders have 
steadily pushed up prices, while some exporters here 
frankly say American manufacturers have taken good 
care of the export trade. An instance is mentioned of a 
certain commodity of great importance which we have 
never been able to send out, but which in December last 
we commenced to export in a large way. There are 
some exceptions, however, to this view among exporters, 
who charge makers here with unwarrantably raising 
prices beyond a parity with competing goods manufac- 
tured in Europe. Exporters look for an excellent foreign 
business in 1900, all indications pointing to a marked 
increase in the kinds and quantities of Hardware prod- 
ucts which will be sent abroad. 
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Condition of Trade. 


The market opens with practically the same conditions 
as were described in our last review. Further advances 
in Wire Nails and Barb and Plain Wire are to be noted. 
The special conditions prevailing in the different mar- 
kets are referred to in the following special advices. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The movement of Shelf Hardware is in excess of what 
might be expected with so many traveling salesmen now 
at heme. Business from present indications will be 
larger as soon as jobbers’ representatives are again on 
the road in full force and the inventory season is ended 
throughout the country. Prospects are exceedingly 
bright. Advancing prices are not checking trade, orders 
continuing to come in subject to market rates. The event 
of the week is an advance on Wire Nails and Wire of 25 
cents per 100 pounds, which is much heavier than had 
been anticipated. Iron Planes have also been advanced 
10 to 20 per cent. The Screw list has been changed, a 
readjustment of the various sizes having been- made 
which makes an average advance of about 5 per cent. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Inventory days have permitted no dullness, and 
coupled with the unusual sales for this season, jobbers 
have had hard work keeping up with current demands. 
Traveling salesmen met in the past few days report out- 
look for continued good trade as excellent and affairs in 
their various districts in very good shape. The most in- 
teresting event and which seemed to have come at a 
time when few jobbers had contracts on hand with mills 
was the advance of 25 cents per keg on Wire Nails, and 
an equal advance of $5 per net ton on all Wire Goods. 
Other changes are in prospect and new quotations may 
be expected on sundry items during the next few weeks. 
The Heavy Hardware trade reports business satisfactory, 
considering the season. Some withdrawals of prices 
have been made, notably on Enameled Goods for car- 
riages. 
Boston. 

BIGELOW & DowsE Company.--The closing of the year 
1899 marks an epoch from which we can consider the 
past and look forward to the future. 

Never before in the annals of the Iron, Steel and Hard- 
ware trade have the values changed so rapidly and ma- 
terially. Never before have the mills and factories been 
so crowded beyond their capacity to fill orders. Starting 
from the lowest prices of one year ago, the base material 
in many cases has advanced over 100 per cent. 

Manufacturers have been slow to make advances in 
proportion to the advanced cost of Steel and Iron, but it 
is a fair estimate that general stocks of Hardware are 
increased in value 25 to 33 1-3 per cent. over that of one 
year ago. 

Trusts, combinations and corporations have. been 
formed controlling great interests with fabulous capital. 
Their power to contro] the price and the sale of their 
products is indisputable. 

Thus far they have shown a commendable disposition 
and have freely acknowledged their policy as manufac- 
turers to distribute their products through the dealers 
and thus have gained the dealers’ hearty support. 

These conditions of concerted action and support be- 
tween the manufacturers and the dealers have been en- 
couraged and brought about by the good work done by 
the National Hardware Association, whose effort has 
been to convince the manufacturer that his province is 
manufacturing, the jobber’s is distributing and the retail 
dealer’s is supplying the consumer. 

To-day two great powers stand forth in friendly ar- 
ray: The manufacturers and the National Association of 
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Jobbers. Both have millions of capital for their support. 
One cannot succeed without the other. United we stand, 
divided we fall. The results of these friendly feelings 
have brought rich returns to all. Let us hope they will 
long continue. 

Looking forward to the future we must face new con- 
ditions and new possibilities. It was a jolly, easy road 
to follow when the buyer could not enter too large con- 
tracts for delivery at any old time, however far distant. 
When our principal occupation has beén marking up 
prices and our customers, imbued with this same spirit, 
have been buying freely. 

Is it not a good time at present to consider how long 
these easy times are to continue, and ask ourselves the 
question, if prices have not reached their highest limit? 

Judging by past experience we should say it was 
time to expect danger, but the new conditions force the 
belief that prices will be maintained and may even rule 
higher for some time to come. 

To-day we received a circular from a manufacturer 
saying he had continued to supply goods at old prices 
while his old stock of material lasted, but now that he 
was compelled to renew his stock at advanced prices he 
was forced to add this extra cost to the selling price. 

How many manufacturers are in this same condition? 

How mapy lines have advanced the full cost of the 
raw material? It is general opinion that most manufac- 
turers must now purchase Steel, &c., to continue their 
work. 

Is it possible, after supplying the trade with all 
their material boughi at old prices, that now, when they 
are forced to replenish their stock at new prices, 
they wil! immediately make a reduction in case a lower 
price was made on the metal itself? Increased wages is 
a factor that increases the cost. 

Another consideration as to the maintenance of prices 
is the combinations who control them. At other times, 
when the competition was great and the supply was un- 
limited, there was a disposition for each factory to care 
for itself. To-day these factories are merged in one and 
under one control, 

What man is so insane as to believe lower prices will 
promote freer buying? It must be sure to cut it short. 

The present condition of most of the large dealers 
is they have large speculative stocks and the manufac- 
turers must wait a bit before they can expect a return 
of orders, except as these stocks are depleted. While 
present conditions exist the holders of stocks of Hard- 
ware should have no wish to sell at less than manufac- 
turers’ prices, lest they themselves should bring about the 
chaos that might ensue, for no man must be conceited 
enough to believe that he is the only pebble on the beach, 
and that his stock is so much larger than that of any 
other fellow. Every merchant makes more money on a 
high range than on a low range of prices. Sales double, 
profits increase, and the percentage of cost of doing busi- 
ness is reduced. 

Wishing 7'he Iron Age a happy New Year, and with 
congratulations fur the good work done for the manufac- 
turer, the jobber and the retailer in the past, we hope 
you will continue your good work that they may all be 
the same happy and contented family in the future as 
they are to-day. 

New Orleans. 


A. Batpwin & Co.—The general business shows a 
slight falling off at the close of the year, but it has been 
remarkably active during the past four months. The 
movement of product has been much larger than any 
year during the last ten; it is even in excess of 1892. 

While some of the advances of product have been 
phenomenal and have curtailed the output in these few 
lines to a certain extent, the enormous Gemand for other 
lines of Hardware has more than offset the slight fall- 
ing off in the demand for these extraordinarily high 
priced goods. 

After making a liberal allowance for the advances in 
product, the business of 1899 is more than double the 
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output in either of the past two years, The increased 
prices that the farmers in this section have obtained for 
their product have enabled them to wipe out consider- 
able of the old indebtedness, and all lines of trade have 
felt the beneficial effects. They have been buying more 
liberally and are not apt to scrutinize too particularly the 
advanced prices that product is bringing at the present 
time. 

Altogether it- has been one of the most satisfactory 
years in the business of this section of the country. 


Louisville. 

W. B. BeLtknap & Co.—The period of quiet incident 
to stock taking and holiday observances has prevailed 
this year and the decline in sales, particularly of heavy 
goods, has been quite marked. This was only to be ex- 
pected after the unusual activity of nearly 12 months 
when every customer has been pushing for his material. 
‘he soundings of the country at large and the general 
prosperity will, we are sure, call for freer supplies of 
hew goods as soon as the new year resolutions have a 
chance to work. At the same time the buying will be 
cautious, and nothing taken hold of speculatively, as in 
the case when handsome advances were plainly to be 
forecast. The main effort now, on the part of manufac- 
turers, we imagine, will be to sustain prices where they 
are. In event of a decline in the consumption, just what 
part in this process of price maintenance is to be played 
by the large combinations, so-called trusts, will be ex- 
tremely interesting to the student of political economy. 

The most mature, well conceived article on the sub- 
ject of trusts and how far they may be regulated, 
that has fallen under our notice, is that of Mr. Clark in 
the Ailantic Monthly for January. He dismisses as im- 
practicable much of the attempted regulation of these 
large business organizations, but he is sure that the tem- 
per of the people will forbid anything like restricted 
production—that is, cutting off sources of production 
with a view to artificially maintaining or advancing 
prices. His belief is that this country is bound to be the 
great Iron and Steel producing country of the world, and 
this cannot be if by combination mills may be closed at 
will, large numbers of people thrown out of employment, 
and prices upheld above the export point, or in the home 
market at such a point that the manufacture of more 
highly finished articles is prohibited or restricted. If on 
the finished goods there were not that competition with 
the foreign markets which afforded u8 so much relief a 
few years ago and gave promise of much greater things 
in future, we should be going backward. The closing 
down, for instance, of a Wire mill in a town the size of 
New Castle, Pa., is a serious matter in a community of 
a large number of wage earners who have gone there 
with’ the prospect of employment at least when there is 
a demand for the product such as at present. This much 
regulaticn by legal enactment, Mr. Clark thinks, will be 
made legitimate and insisted on by public sentiment. 

Cleveland. 

THE W. BincHAM ComMPANy.—Highteen hundred and 
ninety-nine is of the past. Nineteen hundred, beginning 
of the Twentieth Century, is upon us, and brings with 
it the thought, Will the new century be as fraught witl: 
changes to civilization as has been the past? It would 
hardly seem probable, and yet, why not? A hundred 
years ago, most of the discoveries and improvements 
that have taken place in that time seemed as impossible 
to our forefathers as anything that we could possibly 
imagine that might take place within the next hundred 
years. Take the Hardware trade alone, the changes and 
improvements within the recollection of the writer are 
wonderful; and as to the business itself, it has grown 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of most of us. 

The outlook for the new year is excellent.. There are 
talks of still higher prices on some lines of goods, and 
some have recently advanced, notably Wire and Nails; 
but it is our opinion the “top notch” is about reached. 
How long these “top notch” prices can be maintained 
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is a problem that we wish we were able to solve. Could 
we do so, we would not be selling Gimlets and Screws 
for a living. Orders for futures on many lines were 
never so large, and there threatens to be a shortage on 
some. The itmmense orders for Fexce Wire, however, 
that were on the books at this time last year, are lack- 
ing. Retailers have carried over much and there is 
little or no demand. How much of this commodity the 
farmers will be forced to buy when spring opens is hard 
to say, but the recent advance (December 29) of $5 per 
ton is not going to make them tumble over each other 
to get their orders in. The American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany can “drive their horse to water, but they cannot 
make him drink.” 

Wishing you and our friends throughout the trade 
the compliments of the season. 


Nashville. 

Tne Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—We are 
now experiencing the lull in business which can reason- 
ably be expected just after the holidays. The traveling 
men are at home with their families, enjoying their vaca- 
tion. While the people about the offices are doing but 
little trading, they are actively preparing for the spring 
trade, which usually commences in this section early in 
January. 

The manufacturers’ prices are being pretty generally 
maintained by the jobbers. We hear of some irregulari- 
ties in the price of Nails, caused by some small dealers 
who had rather large stocks which they wanted to re- 
duce. 

The December business has been a great deal heavier 
than usual this year, attributable in part to the fact 
that our country is in a prosperous condition, but largely 
owing to the fact that the Cumberland and Ohio rivers 
were opened for navigation early in this month, after 
having been closed for some months. 

In this our last report of the year, we do not believe 
that any one will take issue with us in the statement 
that 1899 has been a remarkably good year for the manu- 
facturers and dealers in Hardware and Metals, and at 
this writing the prospects for business in 1900 are cer- 
tainly flattering. 

The attention of Eastern and Northern capitalists has 
been attracted by our section of country, and they are 
now rapidly developing our mining interests, which are 
principally Coal, Iron, Copper and Phosphate. The latest 
mining enterprise that we have heard of is the purchase 
by the United States Iron Company of large bodies of 
mining lands in Lawrence and Wayne counties, Tenn., 
and North Alabama, where some mines have already 
been opened and railroads are being built. As this com- 
pany have ample capital and are officered by Jno. W. 
Gates, as president, and his son, Charles Gates, as secre- 
tary. they will no doubt be a prominent figure in the min- 
ing interests of this country in future. In no other sec- 
tion of the country has there been any greater manifes- 
tation of industrial developments than in the South. 

Hope that we may be able to send you as encouraging 
reports in 1900 as we have had the pleasure of doing 
in 1899. We wish Uhe Jron Age and its many readers a 
Happy New Year. 

Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CompPpaANny.—It was the intention 
of our firm in the opening of the year to take somewhat 
of a retrospective view of the conditions of the country, 
including the Hardware trade, for the past year. Many 
matters, however, incidental to the first of the year have 
prevented the writer, who has charge of the correspond- 
ence with The Iron Age, entering into this feature in 
time for this week’s issue, therefore it will be deferred 
until a later date. 

Houses generally are in the midst of stock taking, 
some of those who were fortunate enough to begin earlier 
in the month have entirely completed their inventory, 
but the trade of our house having continued in more 
than usual volume up to January 1 this inventory will 
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not be completed until some time during the present 
week. 

Trade during the month continued unusually large in 
comparison with any previous year and scarcely di- 
minished in volume up to the last day of the month. 
Good fair mail orders this, the second. day of January. 
are an encouraging sign for the year. Collections con- 
tinued fair during the month of December. 


Omaha. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The 
close of the present year calls attention to the fact that 
1899 has been the most prosperous in the history of the 
region west of the Missouri River. 

A steady, continuous improvement in business condi- 
tions has developed since the year opened. The produc- 
ing community has been favored with bountiful crops. 
Live stock of all kinds have increased to a large extent, 
and the market prices have been sustained on a very 
profitable basis. Thus, the people at large have been 
supplied with money, both for the necessities and luxur- 
ies of life. It is no wonder, therefore, that everybody 
feels satisfied and confident that the coming year will 


continue to exhibit an equally favorable condition of af- 
fairs. 


es 
——_— 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—An advance of 25 cents per keg was made 
in the price of Wire Nails by the American Steel & Wire 
Company on December 30, to take effect at once. In con- 
nection with the present advance in price it is to be noted 
that the terms are now 30 days, or 1 per cent. off for cash 
in ten days, instead of 30 days net as heretofore. After 
January 1 the commercial part of the company’s business 
in the Eastern district will be concentrated in their office 
in the Empire Building in New York City. Manufactur- 
ers’ quotations are now as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; 
terms, 30 days, 1 per cent. off in ten days: 

To jobbers in carload lots 





To’ “ in less than carload lots.................... .. 3.30% 
Oe en ae - 8.35 
To “ in less than carload lots.........cccccccccccce 3.45 


New York.—The manufacturers’ advance in Wire Nails 
is reflected in the local market. Owing to stocks in job- 
bers’ hands, purchased before the advance, quotations for 
small lots from store are irregular. Stocks in jobbers’ 
hands, as a rule, are not large, while retail stocks in this 
territory are limited. Retailers have been buying only 
for immediate requirements, and for the past month 
orders have been accompanied by requests for prompt 


shipments. Quotations are as follows: 

To retailers, carloads on dock.. .............eeee8 cose $3.53 
T ee less than carloads on dock........... -.-. to 3.66 
Small lots from store......cccccccccccccccescccccces $3.50 to 3.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The American Steel & Wire 
Company made an advance of 25 cents per keg, effective 
December 30. The trade had been expecting some advance 
and jobbers therefore placed large orders last week, thus 
giving manufacturers a lively business. The advance was 
larger than had been anticipated, so that those who had 
placed orders are to be congratulated. The single car- 
load price is now on a basis of $3.53, Chicago, while small 
lots from stock have been marked up to correspond and 
are now $3.63. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—As elsewhere noted an ad- 
vance of 25 cents per keg has been made on Wire Nails. 
It seems to have caught the trade unawares and at a time 
when stocks are comparatively short. The market is quiet 
at present. Prices forsingle carloads are now $3.58, base, 
St. Louis, and for small lots $3.68. 

Pittsburgh.—As intimated in this report last week thé 
price of Wire Nails has again been advanced 25 cents a 
keg. the advance going into effect December 30. We are 
advised that the demand for Wire Nails up to the holidays 
kept up remarkably well, and indications are that buyers 
will place orders quite freely from this time forward. 
This last advance in prices should thoroughly convince 
the trade that there will be no reduction in price, as some 
had anticipated. The tone of the market is strong and 
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we quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh:jToSjobbers in carload lots, 
$3.20; to jobbers in less than carload lots, $3.2244; to 
retailers in carload lots, $3.35; to retailers in less than 
carload lots, $3.45. 

Cut Nails.— As a result of a conference between East- 
ern and Western Cut Nail manufacturers, held last week, 
manufacturers’ quotations are as follows, f.o b. Pitts- 
burgh; terms, 30 days, 1 per cent. off in ten days: 


To Jobers MCATION LOGS... ..cccccoccccccs weve cecsecees $2. he 
To ™ in less than carload lots........ ......seseeee- 2 55 
To retailers ‘‘ + ™ aban akeanaa aes 2.65 


While $2 50 has been obtainable by jobbers in carload lots 
for some time this price has not before been officially 
recognized. 

New York.—The action of the manufacturers in offi- 
cially announcing the mill price of Cut Steel Nails which 
has been ruling may have a stiffening effect upon the local 
market, but much change in prices is not expected. De- 
mand for December was for small lots, but as orders were 
frequent the distribution in the aggregate was quite 


large. Present quotations are as follows: 

To jobbers in carloads on dock..... ....cceeeeee eeeee $2.68 
To” ‘** in less than carloads on dock......... $2.73 to 2.77 
To retailers, * .. aagtity, # Eos 2.85 to 2.°6 
ee eee 2.80 to 2.85 


Chieago. by Telegraph. — Notwithstanding the ad- 
vance in Wire Nails no change has been made in Cut 
Nails, small lots from stock being st:li quoted by jobbers 
at $2.80. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Some stiffening in prices and 
perhaps advance may ‘be looked for in view of the $5 per 
ton raise on Wire Nails. To-day prices remain at $2 80, 
base, at jobbers’, and demand about normal. 

Pittsburgh.—The Eastern and Western Cut Nail manu- 
facturers have fixed the price of Cut Nails at $2.50 in 
carload lots and $2.65 in Jess than carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight to destination added; terms 30 days net, 
or 1 per cent off for cash in ten days from date of ship- 
ment. The demand for Cut Nails at the present time is 
quiet, but indications favor a larger business this month. 
There will not be any advance in price of Cut Nails for 
the present at least. 


Barb Wire.—The advance and terms in the price of 
Wire Nails, as noted above, also apply to Barb Wire. 
Domestic demand continues light, but an improvement 
in this direction is expected when spring orders are 
placed. Quotations for domestic trade are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, net cash, or 1 per cent. off in ten days: 


j in carload lots, Painted................sseeee. $3.65 
ro “— " ee 3.80 
To ‘ in less than carload lots, Painted.............. 3.671¢ 
To “ ng ieoat ee - a Galvanized.......... 3. a6 
ilers in car 0) WEMOG ssc cccccccaccccessces : 
To “— - Galvanized.... ... ......+... 3.95 
To 6 in less than carload lots, Painted........ ase eee 
: ie + ™ si “  Galvanized......... 4.05 
Chicago, by Telegraph. — Manufacturers report a 


large business last week in all kinds of Wire, jobbers 
buying heavily in the general expectation of an advance 
at the end of the month. The American Steel & Wire 
Company have advanced prices 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
effective December 30, and quotations are now as follows, 
Chicago delivery: Single cars of Plain Annealed Wire, 
$3.38; Painted Barb Wire, $3.98; Galvanized Barb Wire, 
$4.18, with 10 cents additional for small lots from jobbers, 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—No new teatures have pre- 
sented themselves as to demand, but the advance of 25 
cents per 100 pounds has caused some regret to dealers 
who had not lJaid by asupply. Painted in single cars is 
now $4.03 and $4.13 is asked for small lots. Galvanized 
is unchanged at the advance of 15 cents on above prices. 

Pittsburgh.—Taking effect Saturday, December 30, 
prices on Plain and Galvanized Wire were advanced 25 
cents per 100 pounds. Domestic demand continues light, 
but a good deal of Wire is being sent abroad. It is 
claimed that stocks of Wire are light, and while present 
demand is small an improvement is looked for before 
long, as buyers will soon be placing orders for spring 
trade. We quote Painted Barb Wire at $3.65 in carload 
lots to jobbers, with an advance of 15 cents for Gal- 
vanized, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Smooth Wire.— Smooth Wire has also been advanced 25 
cents. Demand continues moderate, but with the pros- 
pect of increasing. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh; terms 30 days, or 1 per cent. off in ten days: 


SO JOUAIN UN MMION MOB iis 6 ds cccessnccnesecede elon $3.05 
to | in less than carload lots........ccccccceccccece 8.74 
To retailers in carload lots...... eid eden ok aeee aa bene 3.20 
To « in less than carload lots...........0 cccccese 3.30 


Pittsburgh —Demand just now is light, but is expected 
to materially improve, as jobbers and retailers will soon 
be placing orders for spring trade. As intimated in this 
report last week would be the case, prices of Smooth Wire 
have been advanced 25 cents per 100 pounds. We quote: 
To jobbers in carload lots, $3.05; to jobbers in less than 
carload lots, $3 0714; to retailers in carload lots, $3.20; to 
retailers in less than carload lots, $3.30, all f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. The charge for galvanizing is 50 cents on sizes 
from Nos. 6 to 14 inclusive; on Nos. 15 and 16, 85 cents, 
and on Nos. 17 and 18, $1.10. 


Stanley Rule & Level Company.—Under date January 
1, 1900, Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Britain, 
Conn., and 107 Chambers street, New York, issue a re- 
vised discount sheet, as follows: 


Discount. 

Per cent. 

Rules, Boxwood, Stanley’s.............cccecccceceecccee 75 and 10 
7 DE EE NONE Wii sid ice vicndaes ccawds ndenweds 25 and 10 

“ IVORY, DOMMOG Bs « ce rcvesnsevevseunscecscscasess 35 and 10 

a4 Miscellaneous, Stanley’s.............e.ececeeeee 55 and 10 

“ EOE Ni siiwnteavemenad ovusecen ones eosin doe’ 25 and 10 

‘ SOOEE OORT R ecw cccccusevacwvesebecwehuuceinneded 35 and 10 
Plumbs and Levels. .........sccccsccccccccesccccccccces 70 and 10 
" ” eS i stncecvewovcuvevceceniwceent 25 and 10 

aa ‘¢ — Ground Glasses..... ......... ... -25 and 10 
Level Glasses, Ground..........scecscccsccccceccccccess 25 and 10 
Pocket Levels, Hexagon, Nos. 31 and 83 ............... 20 and 10 
Levels, Eclipse, No. 34.......... a ee ee Aa Se 20 and 10 
Plumbs and Levels, Metallic, Nos. 36 and 37............ 20 and 10 
Levels, Machinists’, Nos. 3844 and 894.............. ...20 and 10 
Level, Bit and Square, No. 44..........ccccesceucsecess 20 and 10 
Oe MNS BIS Ree cratsndusiestus entideosceevutawdet es 20 and 10 
Pocket Levels, Nos. 40, 41, 42 and 46,............ccceee. 70 and 10 
Level Glasses, Proved...... ‘6 cee ehmhIeeeneehenkasened 60 and 10 
Try Squares, Iron Handle, No. 12..........cccceceeecee 30 and 10 
Bevels, Patent Eureka, No. 18.........ccecccccas cocces 30 and 10 
PEP ERRORS DUO Maid viv cvetecerssceoeenuacseeniticeys 60 and 10 
BOG, PUNE hy ING, Dive nescrencence s50e desceesencus #0 and 10 
Miter Try UNO, THOUTOGS Ce cccdetsciidvccdecadseneeens 30 and 10 
oc ro” eee wee 30 and 10 
Try and Miter Squares, Winterbottom’s........ coccceee 4 and 10 
66 BOMANOR INET. INOS Ohad iciccccccccccoveedcece’ -»..50 and 10 
ag = POFOMBDIO NO 14s. ccvccccssvecccesecenne 30 and 10 
ivi nacsntacncctnnienseesacnee cencninnsecnsssizes 55 and 10 
‘* with Improved Face Plate...........06 sec eeeese 55 and 10 

‘6 Butt and Rabbet, No. 92......cccccccccccccce ---20 and 10 

© MG SE Dienst eccnsnctsuscotesesceunceees 20 and 10 
EIUED CNN INOS OI reve a ianaiceceenscvetavacevaewsioeicg 20 and 10 
Planes, Bailey’s Adjustable, Iron...................+++.50 and 10 
a “ “ IED se nantanie taadiaaid 50 and 10 
Plane Irons, Bailey’s and Stanley’s........... .-.sseeees 50 and 10 
Planes, Bailey’s Adjustable, Iron.............cceeeeeees 50 and 10 
es : ne CORPUGREOE «5.0.0 e000 cosicas 50 and 10 
IE PO PN Di in cnnscuncenansentenveenenee.ssas 80 and 10 
Gauges, Metallic, Nos. 90 and QL...........ccccccecccece 20 and 10 
Planes, Stanley Adjustable, Blocks s...ccccvccceccoccess 50 and 10 
se Bailey’s ses Wr. 8. Abaw ee hhaiaeetee Rare 50 and 10 

Ke Circular, Nos. 18, 20 and 113...........eceeeeees 50 and 10 

. BONN INCRE iis sic ccocecustcscncwedpcoseees 50 and 10 

= Stanley Adjustable, Steel..............ceeceee- 50 and 10 

we sy - WUE ceacecacecvasnees wens 50 and 10 

“ -" ty pe eee detnalawd ---..50 and 10 
Scrapers, Cabinet, No 80.............ee0e. Siesiemeaedienie 20 and 10 
" ORES BW RIO OL Oss coscnccsecicvansscscee 20 and 10 
Planes, Bull Nose Rabbet, No 90........0..+ ceeseccees 25 and 10 
‘« Side Rabbet, Nos. 98 and 99.............. soeeee2 and 10 

i Rabbet and Block, No. 140.........ccccscecceces 25 and 10 

. Chamfer, Nos, 72 and 723¢..........cccccccceees 25 and 10 

- Beading, Rabbet, &c., No. 45..........eceeeeee 25 and 10 
Hollows and Rounds for Plane No. 45.........ssesee00- 25 and 10 
Planes, Nosing, for Plane No 45..........seseececeeees 25 and 10 
Plow, Dado, &c., Nos. 46 and 47.......ccccccccccccesccs 25 and 10 
‘¢ and Matching Plane, Bull Nose.............. ++..29 and 10 
EE I vudinadunsenenesd Ah anenscnmmanunnn 25 and 10 
ze —— and Groove, Nos. 48 and 49............. 25 and 10 

* TONNE TOO UME so ticic aa xseualnis/ adie cadenotiaowuns 25 and 10 
 Babbet, Nos. 190 to 100... vc ccccccccccccccve +-+--20 and 10 

6 “and Filletster, No. 78........ viii tralia 25 and 10 

oo, (GCM DOM cakka. 4% dccduas KaeCowweuue -.-25 and 10 

“a Router, Nos. 71 and Peace tavanerlenetediies 25 and 10 

Oy, <M MME, .iedudtios coorcutenstcccs. wese+e25 and 10 

Oe: 5 : RI III toes ork aaete aisabitin oie i'n San sd tals Utica 25 and 10 
Beaders, Hand, Nos. 66 and 69....--.--.----. .......... 20 and 10 
Spoke Shaves, Universal, POOU Oe acne xnat nend ddencanbie 20 and 10 
Sy Wilt i beegasal ante sense Mer hye Gain sie das en maeie aed 50 and 10 
FBG COON nos seis dcceis hi phe Gra eng wig alaaee 50 and 10 
Box Scraper, Adjustable, No. 70...........cccce0 sscece 30 and 10 
Scraper, with Handles and Roller, No. 83............+. 20 and 10 
Trammel Points, Nos. 1,2 and 3.........ccccccccccecce. 40 and 10 
Plumb Bobs, Adjustable, Nos. 1,2 and 5,.............. 30 and 10 
Countersinks, Wheeler’s, Nos. 18 and 20,........0.0.000 40 and 10 
Dowel Sharpener, No, 22..........ce00 coccccceee e+e. 40 and 10 


Trammel Points for Rules, No. 99 
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Chisel Gauge, No. 6 eee ene eee bene wahke sAmentl ones o_ nf of 1898. While the schedule covers the entire book the 
Clapboard Marker, No, 88.........ccscccs scl/c0120and 10 Changes, with very few exceptions, apply only to the first 
ss IE, os osx. cugniiss-atoebicgnsonial 4 ont » 181 pages, containing Tinners’ Tools and Machines, on 
ME AUER Bags a xebenseossdn0%0<s000nen ovens nens ven an F : 
NN, Bi is -<soncvccnvecsscssasenccn’ 20 and 10 which comparatively moderate advances are made. 
Tool Handles and Tools, Excelsior...............0000++ and Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, &c.—Under date January 2 an 
Avs, Patent Begging 2000000000000ILIIIIIII ge and 10 advance is announced by the manufacturers of Lead Pipe, 
Chalk Lines, mes s a Bisct .ocsucsessatnusneeonent = — = Sheet Lead, &c., the prices on which are now as follows, 
Scratch Awis, IML, pedw psa nescsbwnenewnese bende an Sek . é 
Es cccicnssiniesesseccoovcans. ponskxsdl 30and 19 Subject to the regular discount of 20 per cent. : 
Handles, i ie a RRA a 8 i 30 and 10 Cents per pont. 
PDE CS S56 -bheseb0edsEs o+6FosS0 0054s bees uaEE 40and10 Lead Pipe ................ ee IEC ee aT Aan 
<a Cr iste ave bist baor copinebesse persed sence > aaa agi ee dk aii ad ae a bes 32 : : 
Mallets, flickers and Lignum Vite@...........sssss.ces Oe “SN MRO Rit WING. sown <oncenvevveenscevecvecacccsacsnc 12% 
Hammers, Magnetic, Nos me eS | eae)” 40 and 10 
mee Nos. 4 sod pee bactheseerseke | steey = -_ 4 Indurated Fiber Ware.—Cordley & Hayes, 172 Duane 
” stea os. 7 ANG LV... ceccccvcccccees an a . F “ 
Screw Drivers, No. 64, Varnished Handles............. 6vand10 Street, New York, announce an advance in prices, taking 
“ as SE ys 6ohuy ob .s bo eiedassddunscecesene 70and10 effect January 1, on their Star Pails of 20 cents per dozen 
TSR BNL & ack us dbchsbe eosonskssecusese® 55 and 10 


In a circular letter accompanying it they refer to the large 
business of the past year and their increased facilities, 
which they trust will enable them to execute orders 
promptly. They also call special attention to their Zig 
Zag Rules. 


Serews.—Under date January 1, 1900, the associated 
Screw manufacturers adopted a revised list for Iron Wood 
Screws, the list on Brass remaining as before. No 
change is made in discounts, which continue at the base 
price of 80 per cent., as heretofore. It will be observed 
that the new list, which is given herewith, has been sub- 
jected to a general revision and is slightly higher than 
the one it supersedes. 


list,.and on their Washtubs of 60 cents per dozen list. 
This advance is referred to as less than 10 per cent. and 
does not cover, it is stated, the actual increase in cost of 
materials. 


' Chucks.—Owing to the increased cost of materials and 
labor the Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, Conn., 
have found it necessary to advance the price of their 
Chucks, the advance taking effect January 1. They refer 
to the demand as excellent. 


Cordage.—Prices of Rope continue on the basis of 1514 
cents, 7-16 inch and larger, for Manila, and 104 cents for 
Sisal of corresponding sizes, in Jess than carload lots. The 
market is firm and an advance in prices is not improbable. 

















_REVISED LIST FOR IRON WOOD SCREWS.—ADOPTED JANUARY 1, 1900. 

No. 0 i ss a 5 6 7 8 910111213 1415 16 17 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 
Inches. 

eee 63 63 63 63 63 

-) eee 63 63 63 63 63 63 64 171 80 84 

RE aking 63 63 63 63 64 66 %6 80 84 87 92 100 

54 imei egw 63 63 63 63 67 72 78 85 88 91 95 100 105 115 

So 63 64 65 70 77 82 88 92 97 105 110 115 125 140 165 

}) See 65 67 70 7 82 87 92 95 105 110 115 125 135 160 185 
i nikisdwh span seane 73 76 80 87 93 98 105 115 120 125 140 160 185 210 230 265 315 
aS ee 80 83 91 98 105 110 115 126 130 140 155 175 200 230 255 280 335 400 475 
1% ik Rae rs hoe ig heals, as 90 95 100 105 110 120 125 130 140 155 170 190 220 245 275 315 350 420 495 
Be cc cn csecevccsescnvensees 120 125 133 140 145 150 160 170 185 205 235 265 300 340 400 470 525 
| (Son Peer 130 135 140 150 155 160 170 180 205 235 265 295 330 385 440 480 550 
Vee 145 150 i155 160 165 175 185 200 220 245 285 325 355 410 485 525 575 
A Pr rr eee ee 175 180 185 190 200 210 215 225 240 260 305 340 375 435 520 585 650 
234 ate hie aoe ee me nie eee 220 225 230 235 240 245 255 265 285 325 365 405 475 570 660 1740 
eee trae 260 265 270 275 280 285 290 300 315 340 385 440 510 615 685 770 940 
et nana dk icah wiki <u tans cama 350 360 370 380 395 405 415 435 460 495 575 680 760 875 1060 
al aca avian tach ROC RRA RO MES 140 450 460 470 480 490 500 520 535 605 675 1785 875 1005 1210 1410 1625 
Yh TT eee ee eee eee eee ere 610 620 635 665 690 725 785 870 1015 1165 1380 1595 1810 
Ta ate pearance eis 710 730 760 800 840 880 940 1010 1170 1325 1575 1780 2000 
TE a eae lal oh sek tae ial 870 900 930 990 1060 1125 1265 1380 1500 1620 2000 2255 2515 








Pumps.—A meeting of the Pump manufacturers has 
recently been held, at which existing prices were con- 
firmed. The association discount of Pitcher Spout Pumps 
remains 70 and 10 per cent., which fairly represents the 
market, though a slightly lower price is often made by 


Jute Rope is firm at 7 cents for No. 1, 44-inch and up, and 
6% cents for No. 2, 44-inch and up. Manufacturers’ quo- 
tations for Rope in lens than carload lots are as follows, 
with a reduction of 14 cent per pound for carloads: 


Per pound. 

manufacturers or jobbers to retail buyers. Mai ila, 7-16 inch and ‘Cents. 

Perkins’ Toe Calks,—The Rhode Island Perkins Horse. “*7U® (2p moh and larger......+.+..sessssseeseeresesees 1834 

shoe Company, Providence, R. I., have withdrawn former OF A RR ve sancsedsnccsecce BP RE alee se 161g 

quotations on Perkins’ Toe Calks and quote 434 cents per HGhh {if Maen and larger...-....-.--s0sescersrereseesesees 1056 

pound for Blunt and 514 cents per pound for Sharp, f.o.b. i Neck ccbasca sskuaaune Ree op ee 11% 
mill, Valley Falls, R. I., less 1 per cent. discount for cash Lath Yarn, Medium and Coarse...............+:+0++ - 10 


in ten days. 

Henry Disston & Sons.—An error occurred in the 
reference in our last issue to the new discount sheet of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, inasmuch as it was 
stated that the discounts given were net and not subject 
to further allowance or concession. We desire to correct 


this, as the discounts printed are subject to the regular 
discount heretofore given. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company.—Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Company, Southington, Conn., and 27 Murray street, 
New York, under date of January 1, 1900, issue discount 
sheet No. 5 from the list prices printed in their catalogue 


Manila Tarred Rope, 15 thread, is quoted at 1514 cents, 
as is also Manila Hay Rope, Medium. 

The Manila Hemp producing territory is in the south- 
ern part of the island of Luzon, so that the opening of 
ports in the northern part of the island is not expected to 
relieve the scarcity of Manila Hemp. 


Binder Twine.—Eastern manufacturers are making the 
following prices on Binder Twine in carload lots, f.o.b. 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston, with an advance of 
1g cent per pound for less than 10,000 pounds and an ad- 
vance of 4 cent per pound for over 10,000 pounds and less 
than a carload: 
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Conte 
ite Sisal, 500 feet to pound.......... ieundd cheunennewes 1 

Whidard, 860 feet to pound............ Fe tA Chee 11% 
Manila, 600 feet to pound.........ssecssceeeeersneeeerseneese 144% 
Pure Manila, 650 feet to pound...........seeeeeeeeeeerees 15% 


Manufacturers state that while prices of Binder Twine 
may be higher they are willing to make deliveries at the 
foregoing quotations at any time, as they would cover 
their requirements in raw materials for the orders placed. 
But few orders for Twine have been placed thus far. 

Drive Screws.—Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New 
York, announce a revised list, given in another column, 
on their Diamond Point Steel Screws, the list being sub- 
ject to the following discounts: 


Per cent. 
Oval and Flat Head.......... his wstusewd kins eeinakloaeseusee 80 
RAT OSS Re ee Te ae nS eer ce Ter 15 


Tire and Stove Bolts.—Under date December 28, 
1899, the associated manufacturers of Stove and Tire 
Bolts have adopted revised list prices on both of these 
lines. The Stove Bolt list, which is printed herewith, is 
subject to a discount of 60 per cent., and the Tire Bolt 
list to a discount of 57 per cent. 


Revised List, for Stove Bolts. 
Adopted December 28, 1899. 











Flat Head. Price per 100. Round Head. Price per 100. 
5 _ 5 
Length. “& % sa&4 vs % | Length. x wow tk % 
38 15 3g $0.85 
74 .75 0.90 16 -85 $1.00 
56 15.90 56 .85 1.00 
34 .75 ~~ .90 $1.30 $2 50 +A 85 1.00 $1.55 $2.65 
% 80 .95 1.35 2.55 % 90 105 1.60 270 
1 80 .95 1.40 2.60) 1 90 1.05 1.65 2.75 
1% 85 1.00 145 265] 14 95 1.10 1.70 2 80 
14 .85 1.00 1.50 2.70} 14 95 110 1.75 2.85 
13, .90 1.05 1.60 2.80} 13 1.00 115 1.80 2.90 
1% .90 1.05 170 290} 1% 1.00 1.15 185 295 
134 95 110 1.80 3.00] 13%, 1.05 1.20 1.95 3.05 
2 1.00 1.15 1.90 3.10} 2 1.10 1.25 205 3.20 
24 1.05 1.20 2.00 3.20| 214 1.15 1.30 2.15 3.35 
‘21 1.10 125 2.10 3.30] 2% 1.20 1.35 2.25 3.50 
234 1.15 1.30 2.20 3.40) 2% 1.25 1.40 2.35 3.65 
3 1.20 1.35 230 350/383 130 1.45 2.45 3.80 
B34 1.25 1.40 2.40 360| 314 1.35 1,50 2.55 3.95 
346 1.430 1.45 2.50 3.70| B44 1.40 1.55 265 4.10 
3°4 1.35 1.50 2.60 3.80) 3% 1.45 1.60 2.75 4.25 
4 1.40 1.55 2.70 3.90| 4 1.50 1.65 285 440 
4\¢ 1.45 1.60 280 4.05) 414 1.55 1.70 2.95 4.55 
4% 1.50 1.65 2.90 4.20} 44% 1.60 175 3.05 4.70 
4% 1.55 1.70 3.00 4.35| 434 1.65 1.80 3.15 4.85 
5 1.60 1.75 3.10 4.50) 5 1.70 185 3.25 5.00 
54 1.65 1.80 3.20 4.65| 514 1.75 1.90 3.35 5.15 
54 1.70 1.85 3.30 4.80] 5% 1.80 1.95 3.45 5,30 
5% 1.75 1.90 3.40 495| 537 1.85 2.00 3.55 5.45 
6 1.80 1.95 3.50 5.10| G 1.90 2.05 3.65 5.60 
Nickel Plated Stove Bolts, add $1 to above list prices, 
Revised List for Tire Bolts. 
Adopted December 28, 1899. 
Length. \% & ¥s 14 1s 34 
1 $0.60 $0.95 
14 .60 95 $1.40 $2.20 
1% 60 95 1.40 2.20 
1% 65 1.00 1.40 2.20 
2 70 1.05 1.47 2.20 
2 15 1.10 1.54 2.30 
3:4 80 1.15 1.61 2.40 
23 85 1.20 1.68 2.50 
Es 90 1.25 1 75 2.60 
3% 95 1.30 1.82 2.70 
3% 1.00 1,35 1.89 2.80 
3% aka 1.40 1.96 ease 
1 45 2.03 3.00 
44 1.50 2 10 3.10 
4 1.55 2.17 3.20 
4% 1.60 me 3.30 
5 1,65 - 2.31 3.40 
5! 1,75 2.45 3.60 
3” ree 2 59 3.80 





@lass.—There has been no announcement of a change 
in price by the American Window Glass Company. All 
of the Glass factories which are to be started at present 
wer2 expected to be put in operation on January 2, and 
will continue making Glass until the middle of June, 
according to present calculations. Some of the combined 
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factories are not expected to be operated at all this fire. 
There is an estimated shortage of biowers required to run 
the pots which are expected to be put in operation now, 
in addition to factories which may be ready to start up 
early in the spring. A paper devoted to the Glass inter- 
est, after calculating the probable production, imports 
and consumption, arrives at the conclusion that not over 
1,500,000 boxes of Glass will remain in manufacturers’ 
hands on June 15 and that the assortment will be badly 
broken in the fall, if conditions prevail similar t> those of 
the year just closed. Carloads from factory are quoted at 
90 per cent. discount for single and 90 and 10 per cent. 
discount for Double Strength Glass for satisfactory speci- 
fications. It is understood that these prices do not apply 
to the first five brackets double, nor the first bracket 
single, for which a higher price is charged. It is reported 
that the combine is making a bid for the carload trade by 
paying a 24g per cent. commission to jobbing firms who 
send in carload orders from small dealers, the Glass to 
be shipped direct from the company’s factories to the 
carload buyer. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads, &c.—Under date of January 
2 the National Lead Company announced an advance of 
14 cent in the price of White Lead, Dry or in Oil, Red 
Lead and Litharge in kegs, as follows: In lots of less than 
500 pounds, 7 cents; in lots of 500 pounds and over, 614 
cents per pound. Dry White Lead in barrels, 14 cent 
per pound less than the price in kegs. Red Lead and 
Litharge in barrels and half barrels the same price as in 
kegs. The extras for tin packages and the terms remain 
as before. Prospects for a large business in these goods 
are bright for the present year. 


Oil.— Linseed Oil.—Prices continue at 51 cents per gal- 
lon for City Raw Linseed Oil in lots of less than five bar- 
rels, and 50 cents in lots of five barrels and over. Outside 
brands are quoted at 1 to 2 cents less. Demand is merely 
fair and buyers will continue a hand to mouth policy of 
purchase until there is a decline in prices. Some of the 
tank Oil which was contracted for in June at 32 to 34 
cents per gallon is being resold, but holders as a rule are 
waiting for higher prices before putting this Oil on the 
market. 


Spirits Turpentine.—There is very little doing at this 
point in Turpentine. Stocks are large, but prices are too 
high to offer inducements to buyers unless their needs are 
pressing. It is estimated that stocks carried over into 
the new year by jobbers and large consumers are light, 
and that they will be cbliged to come into the market in 
the near future to cover actual requirements. There has 
been a gradual advance in prices during the week under 
review. A stronger Southern market has developed under 
export buying and inquiries for contract prices for future 
delivery. The local market is firm at 524 cents for 
Southerns and 53 cents for machine made barrels. 


Putty.—The American Whiting & Putty Mfg. Com- 
pany have advanced prices on Putty, owing to higher 
values of Linseed Oil and Whiting. Wood and tin pack- 
ages have also advanced in price. It will be noticed in 
the following quotations that a new classification has been 
adopted for Putty in tin cans: 


RE ice ceed oneawrine saicsdendetsnimoanpetemaideastewneniaet $1.85 
Oe is ninne en i000ns Ces ener cigtsegice pene daiedeeéeandéade 2.25 
EGE BS PON as secccscedcs tere. dsectestcoediatadiabiie 2.00 

s = MI th Sdeiw dineeiek coed nepian <Metnmaedted odie: date 2.25 
eee Cl actuncentnestannartebitnteaeenae adnaee 2.50 
© back: ncecendsteaedesdaamatace woieeere een 3.50 
a OF. cécaravovcntev nedpihenlbeghtialedicedbadedes 4.00 
“ * @ F Rus nd emeedinr die sewtendnne, whuiravecnenaue 4.50 
FD PO iscccmegscncnrncdedincnccodexatenuedituen 5.00 





Request for Catalogues, &c. 


H. BURNETT has bought out the Hardware busi- 

, ness formerly carried on by J. J. Seely, 45 Germain 
Street, St. Joan, N. B., and will continue at the old 
stand. Mr. Burnett would be pleased to receive cata- 


logues, price-lists, &c., from manufacturers of general 
Hardware and novelties and specialties. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 

The fourth annual convention of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Hardware Association will be held in Duluth on Feb- 
ruary 14, 15 and 16, at which time a meeting will also 
be held of the Northwestern Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, comprising the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota. Touching on this matter as well as the 
necessity for organized effort on the part of the trade, 
the following circular has been issued by James E. 
O’Brien, president of the association, addressed to the 
retail Hardware dealers of the State of Minnesota: 


We are asked again to lay aside the regular routine 
of business cares for a few days, and occupy the higher 
attitude of directing our thoughts toward the betterment 
and uplifting of the principles that underlie our com- 
mercial life. 

This cannot be brought about through a spirit of self- 
ishness; it can only be accomplished by viewing the con- 
ditions that surround us with the aim in view of accom- 
plishing the greatest good to the greatest number; for 
while the influence we are organized to combat may 
not in a noticeable degree affect our individual affairs 
to-day, it is admitted on every hand to be a rapidly grow- 
ing evil, that will, if not checked by united and untiring 
effort, encompass and wipe out every business concern 
in existence that is directed in the channel that we now 
occupy. 

This concentration of capital in large corporations 
for the purpose of controlling the distribution of all kinds 
of merchandise, oftentimes, as it is guided by a single in- 
dividual, is withering in its effect, as a labor destroyer, 
a tax evader, a wealth concentrator, resulting ultimately 
in the complete enslavement of the many by the few. 

And here let me add that to contend against an evil 
so far reaching in its effect requires action on our part 
with a magnanimity that will border on patriotism. 

With these grand sentiments that it has been my 
pleasure in the past to witness displayed by the members 
of our State organization of retail Hardwaremen (by the 
way, the greatest organization of its kind on this con- 
tinent), may I not, health permitting, expect when the 
gavel falls at the call to order of the convention of these 
men at Duluth on February 14 next to witness one of the 
largest gatherings that has up to the present assembled 
for a similar purpose ? 

Your servants desire to render a report of what has 
transpired during the past year, and present you with 
the gift of a substantial foundation on which our organ- 
ization can securely rest for years to come. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the city of Duluth is 
making extensive arrangements to receive and take care 
of her guests on that occasion; let us show our appre- 
ciation of this recognition and kindness in store for us 
by our presence. Let every dealer in the State, whether 
at present a member of our association or not, feel that 
he is welcome, and that his aid is desired in demonstrat- 
ing to the citizens at the future avenue to the commerce 
of the Northwest at the head of the lakes that all the 
good things that have been written of our organization 
in the trade papers of the country were but facts placed 
in print. 

On behalf of the Minnesota Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association it affords me much pleasure in extending an 
invitation to the officers and members of similar State 
organizations to be present and lend us their assistance in 
bringing the issues before us to a successful conclusion. 

Again hoping that I may meet you, one and all, and re- 
new and extend the pleasant acquaintance it was my 
privilege to enter upon but four short years ago, I have 
the honor to remain, &c. 


Elaborate preparations are being made for this meet- 
ing, which is likely to prove the most important and suc- 
cessful in the history of this large and substantial as- 
sociation. A souvenir programme has been prepared, 
which will be sent to the 2500 Hardware merchants in 
the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and North Dakota. 
This programme is in reality a valuable book, as it con- 
tains many items of interest to the Hardware trade. 
Among matters touched on are the Hardware trade of the 
Northwest, papers read in former conventions, a history 
of the association, with its aims and purposes, an ar- 
ticle on the mutual fire insurance feature, a general re- 
view of the past year’s business by a number of prom- 
inent merchants, &c. Space will be arranged in the con- 
vention hall for any exhibits which manufacturers may 
desire to make. 
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Thomas McCracken, 323 Boston Block, Minneapolis, 
is secretary of the association, and will be pleased to re- 
spond to inquiries relative to the coming meeting. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


On account of the recent loss by fire sustained by the 
IFones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, Ark., of 
which company Jas. J. Mandlebaum is secretary, Mr. 
Mandlebaum has felt that so much extra work has been 
thrown upon him as a result of the fire that he could not 
in justice to the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion serve out the remainder of his second term as presi- 
dent, as it would be impossible for him to give it the time 
necessary to carry on the work of the association, and he 
has accordingly tendered his resignation, which has been 
accepted by the Executive Committee with regret, as 
they recognize that Mr. Mandlebaum has made one of 
the most active and progressive presidents during the 
existence of the association. 

O. B. Barker of Barker-Jennings Hardware Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va., the first vice-president, succeeds 
to the office of president for the unexpired term. He has 
appointed C. B. Carter secretary-treasurer, with associa- 
tion headquarters in Knoxville, being under the super- 
vision of Mr. Carter. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Carter held this same position from January 1, 1896, to 
July 1, 1899, except that formerly his headquarters were 
always in the same city with the president of the asso- 
ciation. 

All association business will be transacted through 
the Knoxville office, and all communications pertaining 
thereto should be addressed to Mr. Carter, and such mat- 
ters as shall need the attention of the president and 
Executive Committee will be promptly referred to them 
for consideration. In this way it will lessen the work 
thrown upon the president of the association, who serves 
without any compensation, and throws more work and re- 


sponsibility upon the secretary-treasurer, who is a sal- 
aried officer. 


Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


lor the purpose of securing a very low railroad fare 
the annual meeting of the Missouri Retail Stove and 
Hardware Dealers’ Association has been postponed un- 
til February 20, as per the following circular, which has 
been issued by J. W. Poland, president, Carrollton, and 
E. Thomas, secretary, Trenton: 

To enable the members of the Missouri Retail Stove 
and Hardware Dealers’ Association to receive the benefit 
of reduced railroad rates, it is deemed advisable by the 
Executive Committee to postpone the meeting of the con- 


vention to be held in St. Louis, Mo., Febru 
February 20, 1900. ary 6, 1900, to 


_By this action a fare of one and one-fifth for the round 
trip can be secured. 


The matter of transportation is of considerable im- 
portance, especially to those living in remote parts of the 
State, and we trust that our action will meet with the 
approval of the members of the association. 


Kansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The Kansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
will hold their annual meeting at Topeka on January 9 
and 10. An interesting programme has been prepared 
for the different sessions, and the proceedings will doubt- 
less be entertaining and profitable. Reduced rates on all 
the railroads in the State have been secured, so that a 
large representation of merchants in that section is con- 
fidently expected. The secretary of the association is J. 
A. Cole, who may be addressed at Topeka. 


Chicago Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The Chicago Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
will give their seventh annual reception and ball on 
Wednesday evening, January 17. The scene of the 


gathering will be Schoenhofen’s Hall, corner Milwaukee 
and Ashland avenues. 
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Trade Banquets. 


Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co.’s Dinner. 


HE annual dinner tendered by Farrell, Ozmun, Kirk 
& Co, St. Paul, to their employees was held at the 
Hotel Ryan in that city on the 21st ult. Nearly 
200 covers were laid, and the members of the firm and 
their traveling force were fully represented. After the 
coffee an address of welcome was delivered by the presi- 
dent of the corporation, R. A. Kirk, following which 
there were informal talks by the guests on topics of their 
own selection. The guests were privileged, however, as 
the neat programme of the evening’s exercises puts :t, to 
sing a song or tell a story, “ but not even loss of voice or 
cold feet will be considered a valid excuse for a failure 
to respond to the request of the president” for a few 
words. An attractive musical programme was rendered 
by Miss Hope’s ladies’ orchestra. There were also some 
humorous aud sentimental vocal selections, conspicuous 
among which were those by the “Barb Wire (our 
Point) Qvartette.” The occasion was a most successful 
one, and all were much impressed with the very cordial 
and frateraal spirit manifested between employers and 
employees. 


Gray & Dudley Hardware Company’s Banquet. 


HE annual banquet of the Gray & Dudley Hardware 
T Company, Nashville, Tenn., was held on the 23d 
ult. The employees of the company met at the 
office on Market street and marched to the Tulane Hotel, 
headed by the Gray & Dudley Hardware Company’s 
Band, consisting of 24 pieces, which played several pop- 
ular airs en route. It has been the custom for a long 
time for the senior director, J. M. Gray, to invite all of 
the officers and employees of the company to a banquet 
at the close of the year. It was 9 o’clock when the bril- 
liantly illuminated and well appointed dining room was 
thrown open. The tables were admirably arranged and 
beautifully decorated with palms, chrysanthemums, 
azaleas, &c. One hundred and two persons participated 
in the banquet. An elaborate menu was served, after 
which the president, R. M. Dudley, who had been chosen 
to act as toastmaster, in a few introductory remarks 
congratulated the officers and employees of the company 
on rounding up the most prospercus year in their his- 
tory, taking occasion to thank the employees for the very 
nearty xupvert which they had given the officers of the 
company during the past year, stating that the success 
of the company was due entirely to those assembled, and 
referred to the policy of the company in promoting men 
in their employ rather than choosing men from the out- 
side when positicns were made vacant in the company. 
In this conrection he read a list of names of 18 young 
men who had been promoted during the last 12 months, 
and stated tkat the policy of the company in this respect 
would be the s:me in future as it lad been in the past. 

The first speaker introduced was J. M.Gray,Jr., the pop- 
ular vice-president of the company, who, in the name of 
his father (who was absent ov account of sickness), bid 
all a hearty welcome. In the course of his remarks he 
stated that his father requested him to say that it af- 
forded him great pleasure to entertain the employees of 
the company in this most delightful social manner, as it 
promoted kindly feeling and good fellowship. Mr. Gray 
referred to the deaths during the year of two of their 
associates. I.ast year, he said, 65 people sat down to the 
banquet; this year over 1€0. Last year their traveling 
salesmen numbered 16, now they have 24 travelers. Last 
year they were using almost a bundle of scrap paper for 
# catalogue, nw they have a handsome Hardware cata- 
logue of 1300 pages, which cost $12,000. Last year they 
were paying rent for a dark, badly arranged building, 
but they will suon occupy a new seven-story building— 
the largest and handsomest business house in the 
State. These, Mr. Gray said, were some of their achieve- 
ments for 1899, Mr. Gray closed with a reference to the 
possibilities of the future in view of what had been ac- 
complished during one year. 

R. H. Dudley, Jr., secretary of the company, was then 
introduced and spoke to the toast, “‘ The Possibilities of 
the Gray & Dudley Hardware Company.” In part he 
said: 

“My imaginative eye is not strong enough to picture 
the possibilities of the Gray & Dudley Hardware Com- 
pany, but if you will look a short distance into the future 
I will show you a handsome seven-story structure; this 
is to be our home. The first floor of this building, on 
which the office will be located, will also contain the 
most handsomely equipped retail Hardware store in the 
United States, and that the gentlemen sitting opposite 
me are to have charge of this department is a sufficient 
guarantee that it will be equally as well managed as 
any store in the country. When I consider the general 
condition of our country and look over the force of trav- 
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eling men we have collected together, the immense stock 
of goods that we have to sell from, our facilities for fill- 
ing orders, I fel that the field is broad, the harvest is 
ripe, and all that we need is to press forward and suc- 
cess will be our crowning glory.” 

J. T. Jenkins, treasurer of the company, followed, the 
toastmaster stating that Mr. Jenkins had had much 
to do with shaping the policy of this company. He spoke 
on the subject, ‘Expansion and Conservatism Recon- 
ciled.”” Among other things he said: “ Less than a life- 
time has science known that the expansion of steam in- 
side the boiler, with the conservatism of the boiler out- 
side the steam, generates the power that propels the 
locomotive. This power contains- neither steam nor 
boiler, but it is the production of both. The engineer 
manipulates the power; the conductor controls the engi- 
neer; the train dispatcher directs the conductor. The 
president is the conservator of the employees, passengers 
and stockholders. While we retain the present chief 
executive we need fear no accidents.” 

W. C. Pollard was the next speaker, and responded 
to the toast, “‘ My Old Friends and My New Ones,” and 
by the able manner in which he handled his subject 
proved that he was not only a good salesman but an 
after dinner speaker as well. The next speaker was 
Geo. W. Everett, who made an eloquent response to the 
toast, “‘ The Drummer as a High Liver.” 

The other toasts responded to were as follows: 

N. F. Cheairs: “The Road—Why I Left My Happy 
Home for You.” 

F. BE. Martin: “ The Cutlery Man, In and Out.” 

‘Thos. Dale: “The Pleasure of Making Duplicate In- 
voices.” 

Russ Vanderford: ‘“‘ Retail Department.” 

Ernest Hood: “ Our Band.” 

J. A. Chilton: “Our New Building.” 

Jake Boyles: “ A Still Hunt for a Trial Balance.” 

W. A. Lee: “ Our Boys.” 

C. M. Hood: “ Religion in the Hardware Business— 
Does It Exist?” 

W. H. Buchanan: “ How I Love My Territory.” 

Thos. Carcuff: ‘“‘ Amusements on the Road.” 

Jno. M. Pickard read a poem entitled, ‘“ Hardware 
Melodies.” 

The young women employees of the office, who could 
not be present, were remembered in a substantial way 
by the company. 

The responses to the toasts were able and interesting. 
Throughout the evening there was a flow of good feeling, 
and the banquet was enjoyed by every one and pro- 
nounced a great success. 


Logan-Gregg Hardware Company’s Supper. 


The annual supper of the employees of the Logan- 
Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, was held on 
Saturday evening, December 30, in the sample room of 
their warehouse, the rear of the room having been fitted 
up for the occasion. The supper is a custom with this 
concern which extends back to their foundation. about 
68 years ago, and was originally a forfeit paid. by that 
one of the firm or employees who made the poorest esti- 
mate as to the amount of stock on hand at the time of 
the annual inventory taken at the holidays. However, 
many years ago the number of employees had so largely 
increased that the supper has been given by the firm. 
This year about 65 employees, together with the mem- 
bers of the firm, were present, and having partaken of 
the eatables provided, the time was spent in the discus- 
sion of ways and means to increase the business, and in 
listening to suggestions for the new year from the heads 
of the various departments. Music and other entertain- 
ments were furnished by a colored quartette. Not the 
least enjoyable part of the affair was the address by 
James H. Bissell, the colored orator of the company. 

Max Kraas, 98 Duane street, New York, manufac- 
turer and importer of Cutlery, has removed to 298 Broad- 
way, near Dvane street, where more commodious quar- 
ters, better shipping facilities and a more complete line 
of goods will enable him to respond to the demands of 
the trade more promptly and satisfactorily than was 
possible before. J. R. Linn, well known in the Cutlery 
trade, has become identified with this house during the 
past year. 





GEORGE T. Brown, who has for the past three years 
represented the Rochester Stamping Works, Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturers of high grade Sheet Metal Goods, 
has opened a sample room in part of Neal & Brinker’s 
Hardware store, 18 Warren street, New York, where he 
has a full line of samples of the Rochester Silver- 
Nickeled Ware and all other goods made by this firm. 
Mr. Brown is well known to the buyers of House Fur- 
nishing Goods, as he has been selling goods in this mar- 
ket for years. He is a member of the Pottery, Glass 
and Brass Salesmen’s Association. 
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REVIEW OF HARDWARE MARKET IN 1899. 





CHICAGO HARDWARE TRADE IN 1899. 


The year just ended was one of the most satisfactory, 
if indecd it was not in every respect the best, ever en- 
joyed by the Chicago Hardware trade. The demand for 
all kinds of meichandise exceeded anything previously 
experienced, and the advance in prices could hardly have 
been made mcre opportunely. 

JoBBERS PROFITED.—Jobbers were well supplied with 
stocks or contracts made at low rates, and reaped great 
benefit from the subsequent rapid appreciation in values. 
They also profited largely from the closer relations estab- 
lished between important branches of manufacturing 
and the fopbing interests. Whatever opinion may be 
held on the gencral question of the establishment of great 
industrial consolidations, the fact must be admitted tbat 
jobbers have not for years had such an opportunity to get 
profits on staple goods. Their trade has been less inter- 
fered with by manufacturers selling direct to retailers. 
Consequently a very considerable portion of their busi- 
ness which has heretofore been conducted at cost on 
some lines was the past year as productive of profit as 
any other lines. 

A REMAEKABLE YEAR.—The year was a remarkable 
one throughout. It opened with a demand for goods 
which could not be held back until traveling salesmen 
began to make their calls after their annual assemblage 
at headquarters. Orders poured in by mail, buying being 
stimulated by the pronounced upward movement of 
prices and the general warning from authentic sources 
that the approach of spring would find manufacturers 
utterly unable to make prompt deliveries of seasonable 
goods. 

CONFIDENCE OF RETAILERS.—Furthermore, the retail 
trade had no fear of a lack of demand from their cus- 
tomers, because the country was never in more favorable 
condition for a large consumption of all kinds of goods. 
Farmers had been blessed with a succession of good 
crops, which had been marketed at very remunerative 
prices, and the Northwest was “chin deep with pros- 
perity,” as stated by an enthusiast of that section. 

Sare Buyrne.—As advances were made by manu- 
facturers in rapid succession, the novel experience of 
prices much above the level of the previous five or six 
years caused buying to be done cautiously for fear of a 
reaction. This proved to be an excellent thing for 
trade as a whole, although, as it happened, not the most 
profitable thing for retailers. The future not being antic- 
ipated, the demand was continuous; orders poured into 
jobbing houses in a steady stream, and manufacturers’ 
advances were immediately made effective down the en- 
tire line. For months the upward movement of prices 
continued, stimulated by -the scarcity and steadily ad- 
vancing cost of raw materials, and jobbers were often 
much at sea in trying to keep track of changes. 

A Temporary Hatt.-—April saw the first check to the 
advancing tide. Reports were circulated of great dam- 
age to winter wheat, and unseasonably cold weather cut 
down the movement of goods due to be heavily bought at 
this time. Manufacturers using stock of a character 
easily marketed through the Hardware trade fancied 
themselves overstocked and endeavored to unload at 
lower than current. prices. 

ForRWARD MOVEMENT.—But with the advent of more 
balmy weather all unfavorable influences disappeared, 
and the movement of goods increased until, in June, it 
became phenomenally heavy. Scarcity was reported in 
almost everything. Jobbers were unable to get deliv- 
eries from factories fast enough to keep their customers 
more than partly supplied. Advancing prices had no 
adverse effect on trade, but on the contrary each advance 
seemed to stimulate buying. 

MISCELLANEOUS HARDWARE.—Sharp advances on a 


long line of miscellaneous Hardware were made July 1 
by numerous manufacturers whose price-lists are usually 
issued twice a year. Jobbers were less disturbed by such 
advances than by the difficulty experienced in getting 
goods to serve their customers. The demand from the 
retail trade kept up wonderfully. Packing forces were 
obliged to work at night, although trade was usually 
dull in other years at thecorresponding time. The activity 
in building throughout the Northwest caused a heavy 
trade in all kinds of Building Supplies, Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Mechanics’ Tools, &c. 

Paciric Coast TRADE.—About this time an effort 
which had been made to change freight ratings on the 
transcontinental railroads, so as to practically exclude 
Chicago and St. Louis jobbers from participating in the 
Pacific Coast trade, proved unsuccessful and relations 
in that territory were continued. 

SuMMER Bustness.—The summer months made a 
glorious record in volume of business, being freed from 
all unfavorable influences. The wheat crop was not a 
heavy one, but was far from being a failure, while the 
prospects for the corn crop were of a most favorable 
character. Hence business kept up remarkably through 
the summer, which is usually a period of comparative 
quiet. Notwithstanding the greatly advanced prices, 
numerous ventures in the retail trade were made during 
the summer, the filling of orders for entirely new stocks 
being of frequent occurrence. 

A GREAT FALL TRAvE.—-The last quarter of the year 
did not suffer by comparison with previous months. 
October was especially active. Railroads were gorged 
with the movement of merchandise, of which Hardware 
formed a conspicuous part. Jobbers were prevented from 
doing business up to their full capacity by inability on 
the one hand of manufacturers to keep them supplied 
and the impossibility on the other hand of securing ade- 
quate railroad service. The shortage of cars, from 
whick all transportation systems suffered, caused job- 
bers double trouble, both in getting goods from factories 
and in making shipments to their customers. 

Sprine Goops.—Large advance orders were entered 
unusually early for goods for spring delivery, buyers 
being prompted to do so by their experience for several 
seasons in finding the supply of seasonable merchandise 
1unning short by reason of the excessive demand. They 
found themselves in this very plight as to the supply of 
winter goods for the season just opening. Changes in 
price were not so numerous as earlier in the year, but the 
upward movement continued, nevertheless, and scarcely 
a week passed but some change of considerable impor- 
tance was noted. Naturally, the volume of business di- 
minished to some extent in December, but not sufficiently 
to make trade dull. Some houses have found it equal to 
if not beyond the best months of 1898. 


THE HARDWARE MARKET IN 1899. 

We give in the following pages a somewhat detailed 
review of the changes which took place during the year 
in a number of leading lines, which fairly represents the 
course of the market as a whole: 


Wire Nails, Barb Wire, Etc. 

A review of the Wire Nail and Wire trades for 1899 
must be confined almost exclusively to the operations of 
the American Steel & Wire Company during this year. 
In the early part of January this concern took over 
Oliver Wire Company, Oliver & Snyder Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh Wire Company, all in the Pittsburgh district, 
and Shenango Valley Steel Company, at New Castle, Pa. 
The acquisition of these plants gave this concern prac- 
tically absolute control of the Wire Rod, Wire Nail and 
Wire trades in the United States, and the market for the 
past year has been without the usual commercial features 
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developing from competition among manufacturers. The 
few concerns not absorbed by that company were not 
aggressive, but kept their prices close to those announced 
from time to time by the leading maker. A record of 
the prices prevailing during the year has therefore been 
more easily kept than when a large number of manufac- 
turers were actively competing with one another and 
often making rates to meet exigencies. The year could 
hardly have opened with conditions more favorable for 
the manufacturers than those existing. The jobbers, 
with remarkably few exceptions, had been under the im- 
pression early in the winter that prices would be much 
lower in December, 1898, and hastened to unload on the 
retail trade. Meanwhile the absorption of other Wire 
companies was being made by the American, and when 
jobbers sought to replace their stock they were obliged 
to pay considerably more than they had expected. They 
also found the compuny quoting prices for the month’s 
delivery only, and not taking contracts for the future. 
This policy was continued, thus preventing the accumu- 
lation of very !urge stocks in the hands of disiributers 
and keeping the market pretty closely under the control 
of the manufacturers. In the spring the usual terms of 
60 days with 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days 
were changed to 30 days net cash. Another change of 
great importance made in the fall was the advance on 
Painted Barb Wire to a difference of only 15 cents per 
100 pounds between it and Galvanized Barb Wire, which 
increased the proportion of the latter in the aggregate 
sales of Barb Fencing. A third change of considerable 
moment was the adoption of Pittsburgh as the point for 
a base price, to which freight rates were added to all 
points of delivery. A great increase was made during 
the year in the quantity of Woven Wire Fencing market- 
ed. In this trade quite a large number of independent 
companies operated, although a very heavy product was 
turned out by the factories of the American Steel & Wire 
Company. The prices of Wire Nails and other Wire 
products advanced every month in the year until October, 
keeping pace with advances in the cost of Pig Iron and 
Steel Billets, and another advance of 25 cents was made 
under date December 30. 

The year opened with Wire Nails about $1.35; Gal- 
vanized Barb Wire, $1.80, and Plain Wire, $1.20. all f.o.b. 
at mill. By January 15 an advance was made of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds, and on January 23 another advance was 
made of 5 cents per 100 pounds, bringing the price of 
Wire Nails to $1.50; Barb, $1.95, and Plain, $1.35. On 
February 1 another advance of 10 cents was made, and 
on February 27 a further advance of 25 cents per 100 
pounds, which put the price of Wire Nails at $1.85; Barb 
Wire, $2.35, and Plain Wire, $1.70. On March 12 an ad- 
vance of $3 a ton was made, which put the price of Wire 
Nails to $2; Barb Wire, $2.50, and Plain Wire, $1.85. 
There was no further change in prices until April 17, 
when another advance of 10 cents per 100 pounds was 
made. Almost two months elapsed before prices were 
put up again, but on June 1, when the boom was on in 
all departments of the Lron trade, the American Steel & 
Wire Company made an advance of $5 a ton on Nails 
and Wire. which made the price of Wire Nails $2.35, 
Barb Wire $2.95 and Plain Wire $2.20. On July 17 an 
advance of 15 cents was made, and on September 1 another 
advance of 15 cents. This made the price of Wire Nails 
cn that date $2.65; Barb Wire, $3.25, and Plain Wire, 
$2.50. These prices, however, remained in force only un- 
til September 11, when andéther advance of $3 a ton was 
made, and this was followed by a smaller advance on 
October 17, which made the price of Wire Nails to job- 
bers $2.95 in carload lots; Barb Wire, $3.55, and Plain 
Wire, $2.80. No further advances in prices were made 
during balance of the year, until December 30, when the 
price was put up 25 cents. The tonnage in Wire and Wire 
Nails of 1899 was very much the largest in the history of 
the trade. The exports of their products during the year 
by the American Steel & Wire Company have been large, 
and trade in this direction is constantly extending. 
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CHICAGO WIRE NAIL PRICES. 


The course of prices of single carload lots at Chicago 
during 1899 and for several years preceding is shown in 
the following table, the monthly prices being averaged 
from weekly quotations in our market reports: 








Months. 1899. 1898, 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
January..... $1.59 $1.55 $1.50 $2.42 90.95 1.174% $1.57% 
February.... 1.73 1.57 1.45 2.42 0.95 1.20 1,55 
March........ 2.00 1.55 1.50 2.57 1,00 1,15 1,65 
April oo 2.20 1.47 1.45 2.55 0.95 1,00 1.65 

BT - eccereccs 2.35 1.45 1.42% 2.70 1.10 1.074% 1.60 
Be er 2.60 1.48 1.42% 2.70 1.50 1,20 1.50 
. rae 2.70 1,36 1.35 2.70 1.95 1.20 1.47% 
August ..... 2.80 1,36 1.374% 2.70 2.20 1.15 1.47% 
September... 3.10 1,45 1.50 2.70 2.40 1.10 1.47% 
October...... 3.20 1.474 1.52% 2.70 2.40 1.05 1.40 
November... 3.28 .40 1.50 2.70 2.42% 1,05 1.30 
December... 3 53 1.374% 1.50 1,60 2.42% 1.00 1.27% 

Average for 

year......$2.60 $1.45 $1.46 $2.54 $1.6834 $1.114 $1.50 


CHICAGO BARB WIRE PRICES. 
The course of prices of Galvanized Barb Wire, in 
single carload lots, Chicago delivery or equal, has been as 


follows in the past seven years, our weekly quotations 
being averaged: 


Months. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 1893. 
January. .$2.05 $1.90 $1.90 $2.02 $190 $2.25 $2.65 
February.... 2.25 1.90 1.85 1.974% 1.90 2.25 2.60 
March........ 2.624% 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.95 2.30 2.60 
i eee 2.80 1.874% 1.80 2.05 1.90 2.20 2.60 
May... .ccccces 2.99 1.80 1.80 2.15 1,95 2.15 2.60 
PO eicnceas 3.20 1,80 1.75 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.55 
; | ae 3.30 1,80 1.75 2.00 2.15 2.25 2.524% 
August - 3.40 1.80 1.65 1.30 5.55 2.25 2.50 
September... 3.674% 1.80 1.80 1.85 2.85 2.20 2.45 
October...... 3.774% 1.82 1.80 1.85 2,85 2.15 2.40 
November .. 3.88 1.82 1.80 1.85 2.85 2.00 2.40 
December... 4.13 1.82% 1. 1.95 2.00 1.90 2.35 

Average for 

PU scsans $3.17 $1.85 $1.80 $1.96 $2.25 $2.18 $2.55 


The Cut Nail Market. 


Although by far the greater part of the Nails sold 
consisted of Wire Nails, the demand for Cut Nails, as 
well as prices, showed a marked improvement in 1899 as 
compared with 1898. The price followed the Wire Nail 
market very closely. The year opened with the price of 
Cut Nails $1.10 in carload lots, f.o.b. at mill, and prices 
were steadily advanced during the year, generally close- 
ly following the advances in Wire Nails, until $2.50 per 
heg, f.0 b. mill. Wheeling, was reached. The volume of 
business in Cut Nails during 1899 has been large and the 
average of prices high, giving the Cut Nail mills a very 
satisfactory profit. 

The general course of the market is indicated in the 
following review of the prices current in Chicago during 
the year: 

PRICES OF CUT NAILS IN CHICAGO. 


In the year 1898 jobbers’ prices on Cut Nails ranged 
from ‘$1.47%4, when the highest point was reached in 
March, to $1.35, the rate from May to December. The 
average monthly quetations from jobbers’ stocks in Chi- 
eago during 1899 were as follows: 





Months. Price. Months. Price 
SOMIET caccddstcdeenecoreees LL eee $2. 
ere: ee er 2.35 
, | RAMEE San ea ooo BOP PROREEEIOE once geetcescececce BUN 
ADFil vcccccccccccccs ae SO a ere 2.70 
May..... Pe eae 2.80 
PUBS os ccavasebex<ossscesine 2.00 | December.,....... 2.80 


The average price for the year was $2.15. 


Building Papers. 


Building Papers, by which is understood Rosin-Sized 
Sheathings, Water Proof Sheathings, Deafening Felts, 
Tarred Roofing Paper, &c., in all the many thicknesses, 
weights and kinds, sold in greater volume last year than 
ever before, especially during the latter part of the year. 
All the manufacturers of this commodity have had all 
the business they could take care of in the last three 
months. As a result of the larger demand and increases 
in raw materials, prices have shown a tendency to ad- 
vance. The confidence of the trade in the immediate 


future is such that manufacturers are not offering any 
inducements to buyers now, or encouraging speculative 
contracts, although prepared to supply current demands. 

The trade last spring was fair; that of the summer 
not much of an improvement on the spring business, 
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while the fall orders were exceptionally good. Several 
new plants have taken up the manufacture of these Pa- 
pers, but the increased consumption has been more than 
enough to absorb the increased output, speaking of the 
latter half of the year. 

The newer concerns in this expanding business are 
the York Haven Paper Company, 9-13 Broadway, New 
York (old at Paper making but new in this department); 
James Lyons, Evergreens, L. L., and a chemical company 
in Pittsburgh. For a term of years this business has 
been controlled by the Barrett Mfg. Company, who have 
branches in ten or a dozen cities, and are a consolidation 
of about five smaller combinations that for 10 or 12 
years have been amalgamating. The centralizing tend- 
encies of this trade have resulted in the Barrett Company 
taking in their strongest competitor by absorbing the 
National Coal Tar Company, followed by absorption also 
of the Warren Chemical & Mfg. Company. 


Rope. 


The year past has seen rapid advances in Cordage, 
especially during the last six months. The range in prices 
of Rope has been large, the extremes for less than car- 
load lots being as follows: 


January. December. 
Manila, 7-16-inch and larger.................. 744 cents. 154 cents. 
Sisal, 7-16-inch and larger.............-.. .eeee 2 CONTE. lv cents. 


Toward the last of January Manila Hemp was diffi- 
cult to obtain, owing to the unsettled condition of affairs 
in the Philippines. At that time it was estimated that 
there was enough Hemp afloat to supply requirements 
for 90 days, which, after arrival, would cover manufac- 
turers’ needs for the months of March, April and May. 
During February large contract orders were placed by 
jobbers with manufacturers. In March and April the 
advances in price made by the manufacturers amounted 
to 2 cents per pound. These prices ruled during the early 
part of May and were considered high by the retail trade 
and as offering little inducement to buying. During 
May and June jobbers were shading manufacturers’ 
prices % to % cent per pound. By the middle of July 
Manila Rope had: advanced to a basis of 10 cents and 
Sisal to 8% cents per pound, with a good demand for 
summer months. During August, September and Octo- 
ber advances were frequent and from % cent to 1 cent at 
a time, without apparently restricting the distribution of 
Rope. By the middle of November prices had reached 
their present level of 1544 cents for Manila and 10% cents 
for Sisal. During the last three months of the year the 
high prices of Manila and Sisal Rope brought into prom- 
inence other hemps for Rope, particularly Jute, for 
which there was an active demand. Jute Rope has now 
reached 6% to 7 cents per pound, according to quality, 
and prompt deliveries are difficult to obtain. The open- 
ing of some of the Philippine ports during the present 
month is expected to affect the Manila Hemp market in 
the near future, when Sisal Hemp will naturally decline 
in value. As manufacturers’ stocks are low, early de- 
mand may have the effect of sustaining their prices for 
a while. 

Glass. 


At the commencement of the present year the Ameri- 
ean Glass Company, who had been in existence for a 
little over two years, controlled to a large extent the 
Window Glass market of the country. The Glass list 
which took effect January 1, 1898, was in force, this be- 
ing the one now in use. The division of the country into 
districts, made in April, 1898, was the basis of quotations 
on January 1, 1899, and the prices of Glass in various 
quantities were represented by the following discounts, 
with freight allowance: 


Districts. A B Cc D E 
5000 boxes or 
more.....++ 8 &10&@5 8&1085 ....... .... paws Bee 
Carloads..... 8 & 5 8&5 8 &5&2M& ...... 85 
3000 boxes or 
OTC. . 000 85 & 10 tf 8 Re ee en eeseee HEHE WH 
1000 boxes or 
more....... cocn ce BO 1D BBG coccee coscvccccess 
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Karly in January an inducement to early buyers 
took the form of a rebate of 25 per cent. discount from 
the foregoing prices for double strength and 15 per 
cent. discount for single strength Glass to all buyers of 
5000 boxes or more. This privilege was originally de- 
signed to cover about three weeks, but was extended un- 
der varied conditions and with reductions in the amount 
of rebates until the last of June. The policy pursued 
by the trust throughout the entire year has been to force 
independent Glass companies to join the proposed new 
combine, which was finally organized in the fall, under 
the name of the American Window Glass Company, 
taking the place of the American Glass Company. They 
failed in this attempt, however, in the majority of cases, 
as the trust is now supposed to control only about 60 
per cent. of the entire productive capacity of the country. 
The price of Glass was advanced by the trust at various 
times during the year until the first part of December, 
when prices were on the basis of 85 per cent. discount 
for 5000 boxes or more in district A, against 85 and 10 
and 5 per cent. discount at the beginning of the year. 
At the close of the fire June 29 it was estimated that the 
combined factories held a stock of from 1,000,000 to 
1,250,000 boxes of Glass. During the summer and early 
fall months the usual dilatory proceedings in adjusting 
the wage scale were carried on by the combine. A large 
number of independent and co-operative factories were 
in operation by November 1, but the combined factories 
did not start until January 2. 

In November the National Window Glass Jobbers’ As- 
sociation was formed, for the primary purpose of pre- 
venting an open market and ruinous competition. Find- 
ing all other expediencies had failed to obtain control of 
the market, the combine, about the middle of December, 
announced the reduction of carload prices to 90 per cent. 
discount for single and 90 and 10 per cent. discount for 
double strength Glass. To what lengths the effort to 
control the market will carry the trust remains to be 
seen. ‘Che fact is patent that present prices for Glass 
are extremely low ones. 

It is noticeable that Glass has the distinction of being 
one of the very few lines prices on which are lower than 
at the opening of the year. 


Binder Twine. 


The trend of the Binder Twine market naturally fol- 
lowed that of Rope and advances in prices were frequent. 
The market opened in January under a rather unusual 
condition, that of manufacturers guaranteeing prices to 
within a short time of delivery. This stimulated the plac- 
ing of orders with manufacturers. The market at that 
time was weak on the basis of 8% to 8% cents per pound 
for white Sisal Twine, 500 feet to the pound, while guar- 
anteed prices made quotations of little value. The first 
part of February saw a stiffer market, owing to higher 
Hemp prices, and by the middle of the month orders 
were accepted by manufacturers rather than sought. 
By April 1 white Sisal Twine had advanced to 9% cents 
per pound, and by the last of the month some Eastern 
factories had withdrawn quotations and were making 
no prices, having orders for all the Twine they could pro- 
duce in the immediate future, even by running overtime. 
The last of May found a number of mills running over- 
time to fill contract orders. Some jobbers were quoting 
lower figures on such grades as they had on hand, sub- 
ject to stock. At the beginning of June manufacturers 
were still holding white Sisal Twine at 9% cents per 
pound, but by the last of the month a break had occurred 
in values in some sections of the country, and manufac- 
turers and jobbers were making a price of 8 to 8% cents 


‘for white Sisal. 


Turpentine. 


Prices of Turpentine have fluctuated considerably dur- 
ing the year, being lowest the middle of June and highest 
the middle of October. The prices given represent the 


New York market: 
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From January until June prices for machines ranged 
from 42 to 48 cents. During the last of April the new 
crop of Turpentine began coming in quite freely, and this, 
together with the withdrawal of large buyers, caused a 
drop in the price of machines to 38% cents. The mar- 
ket recovered during the next month, and early in A.u- 
gust a report of a short crop stimulated foreign and do- 
mestic buying. Later in the month a severe storm in the 
South, large estimated contract requirements and small 
local offerings brought machines up to 52 cents. Prices 
declined again in September, but increased demand and 
searcity of freight room from the South brought ma- 
chines up to 54 cents during October, this being the high- 
est figure reached by Turpentine in recent years. From 
that time until the end of the year the price of machines 
ranged from 51% to 52 cents. 


White Lead. 


During the year but two changes have been made by 
manvfacturers in the price of White Lead in oil. This 
is remarkable considering the rapid and frequent ad- 
vances in other lines of goods. The year has been one of 
large distribution of Lead, particularly in the West. 
Prices at the beginning of the year were as follows: In 
less than 500-pound lots, 6 cents; in lots of 500 pounds 
and over, 54% cents per pound. The last part of August 
an advance of % cent per pound was made, bringing the 
price up 10 $% and 6 cents, according to quantity. This 
price ruled until December 11, when an advance was 
made to 6% and 644 cents, according to quantity. Janu- 
ary and February developed an unusually large demand 
for both nearby and future deliveries. Consumptive de- 
mand during the last of April was light, but increased in 
May under improved weather conditions and continued 
good through June. July and a part of August proved to 
be quiet periods in this line, but from the first of Septem- 
ber until the middle of November demand was large. 
Since that time distribution has naturally been light. 
The year closed with prices 634. and 6144 cents, according to 


quantity. Manufacturers review the year’s business with 
satisfaction. 
. Stocks and Dies, Etc. 


Manufacturers are reasonably contented with the 
year’s business, which has been of large volume at prices 
some distance from the cost line. Several efforts were 
made to secure an advance in prices of Taps and Dies, in 
view of the fact that material had advanced sharply, 
but it was found impossible to effect an agreement 
among the manufacturers. The result has been that 
prices have ruled as low as heretofore, with a tendency 
on account of competition to go lower, so that it is 
stated that Taps and Dies are selling at lower prices 
to-day than a year ago. 


Coil Chain, Etc. 


This is one of the lines in which the market has pre- 
sented an almost constant series of changes in view of 
the heavy demand, advancing prices and the negotia- 
tions relating to consolidation of manufacturing inter- 
ests. The year opened with prices at a very low level, 
competition having forced quotations down to unprofit- 
able figures, but in January higher prices began to be 
named, and while there was no regularity in the quota- 
tions of the different manufacturers representative prices 
were advanced about 10 per cent., as illustrated in the 
price of 34-inch Coil Chain, which was sold at the open- 
ing of the month for $1.80 per 100 pounds, and at the 
close for $2. During the next month the advances were 
more radical, and by May 1 the market was represented 
by the quotation of $2.80 for %4-inch Coil. Negotiations 
had for some time been progressing with a view to the 
consolidation of the interests of Chain manufacturers, 
and the success attending them was indicated in greater 





carload and less than carload lots was put into effect 
more generally than previously, and has been continued 
quite steadily up to this time. During the subsequent 
months the market moved rapidly upward as indicated 
by the following prices, which prevailed at the dates 
named, there having been some intermediate changes 
which it is not necessary to specify particularly: 


Maw 3. Bh inals Colk: Gia Mite iis ose seven sccaiscxesnnss 0 ctasere<< $2.80 
BAY 12-—SE-INGl COI. CUBE LOEB .00. ccc cisecc cc cv ntsedscnentesctens 3.20 
BEG Sy 20a A CON: CRONE LOGE cnn ine cic ccctwacesiecedetesevchvacs 3.50 
June 8.—34-inch coil. cask lots .........cccceseecctccesee ee 
SUSY FO. — FETC CHA, COOK 10GB cic coc cccccvecdesccdeces tesevcuece 4.00 
September 12.—34-inch coil, cask lOts.. .......+..e0e cece cee ee eens 4,25 
October 6.—34-inch Coil, Cask 1OtS . .. .ccccccccccoesccceccsscceecs 4.60 


The organization of the Standard Chain Company was 
announced as the result of the negotiations above re- 
ferrerd to. This was a consolidation of 13 Chain fac- 
tories, including most of the prominent ones. Some im- 
portant concerns, however, remained outside. The work 
connected with the consolidation actively progressed, 
but of late rumors have been current that some difficul- 
ties have delayed the final consummation of the plan. 
The market, however, is characterized by a strong tone 
with a large demand, which makes it difficult for the 
manufacturers to supply goods as fast as required by the 
trade. 
Axles. 


The demand for Wagon Axles during the year was 
unusually good, and, on the whole, trade was very satis- 
factory to the manufacturers. In the early months of 
the year dealers and consumers were ordering largely to 
take advantage of the price then ruling, as indications 
were that prices would be higher before long. There 
was no general advance in the price of these goods until 
April 29, and this advance was a very moderate one to 
cover the increased cost of material. Another advance 
was made August 24 to keep pace with the continued ad- 
vance in Steel and Iron, but the advance was not suffi- 
cient to cover any large increase in wages or to leave 
manufacturers a much wider margin of profit than at 
the opening of the year. The factories have been fully 
occupied for the greater part of the year, which closes 
with an excellent outlook for future trade. One gratify- 
ing feature is the fact that the trade have been calling 
for the better goods in larger proportions than formerly, 
indicating the more prosperous conditions prevailing 
throughout the country and especially in the West. Or- 
ders for next season have been freely placed, and it is 
said that the indications are that deliveries will be called 
for earlier than usual. 


Common Carriage Bolts. 


This matket has shown extraordinary changes dur- 
ing the year and until the last month there has been a 
rapid and steady advance in prices. At the time this re- 
view opens the market to large buyers was represented 
hy the quotation of ‘discount 80 and 7% per cent. on Com- 
mon Carriage Bolts, and at its close by discount 45 and 
5 and 10 per cent., an advance of more than 150 per cent. 
The upward movement began early in January, but 
prices had not yet become regular, there being a good 
deal of diversity in the quotations of the various manu- 
facturers. Without attempting to follow in detail all 
the changes of the upward movement, the following 
points may be recalled: March 1 the price was repre- 
sented by discount 70 and 15 and 10 per cent., a further 
advance of 10 per cent. being made that month; with 
the opening of June the discount was 65 and 10 per cent., 
but before the end of the month the base price was ad- 
vanced to 60 per cent.; in July the market was 50 and 
10 and 10 per cent., at which figure it remained steady 
until in September an advance of 10 per cent. was made, 
making the quotation discount 50 and 10, a price which 
was adhered to until that now ruling for larger buyers 
was established in November—namely, discount 45 and 5 
and 10 per cent. 
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Some advances were made in the lines of Bolt Ends, 
Machine Bolts, Lag Screws, &c., the course of which is 
sufficiently indicated by the above review. A new list 
on Coach and Lag Screws was adopted, going into effect 
October 1. 

A revised list of Philadelphia Eagle Carriage Bolts 
was adopted by the manufacturers under date May 24. 

During the year the demand was very heavy, and the 
capacity of the manufacturers has been taxed to the ut- 
most. Notwithstanding the radical advance in price the 
year’s business has not in all respects been satisfactory 
to all the manufacturers, inasmuch as some of them were 
loaded up with very large orders at very low prices, and 
it is understood that until nearly the close of the year 
shipments have been made at prices ruling in January 
or February. In the early part of the year there was’a 
great deal of cutting of price by the jobbers, whose large 
stocks purchased at extremely low figures enabled them 
to undersell the manufacturers. There has been less of 
this in the last month or two, as the jobbers’ stocks have 
been more or less depleted, and in some cases something 
of a scarcity has developed in the market. 

An important consolidation of interests in this line 
was effected by which a number of leading plants were 
brought under single control. This consolidation is 
known as the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
who own and operate the works formerly owned by J. H. 
Sternbergh & Son and National Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
Works, both of Reading, Pa., and Lebanon Iron Com- 
pany, East Lebanon Iron Company and Pennsylvania 
Bolt & Nut Company, all of Lebanon, Pa. 


Woed Screws. 


Wood Screws being directly affected by the increased 
cost of the raw material, have been rapidly advanced. 
Apart from the necessity for such action on account of 
the prices of lron and Brass, the manufacturers were 
enabled to act together through a strong organization in 
which practically all of them are united. The fact 
that low prices had for several years been current doubt- 
less also had its influence in making the manufacturers 
desirous of taking advantage of improved conditions, and 
as a result of all these causes prices are materially 
higher than a year ago. The advance in the prices of 
Brass Screws was first made on account of the high 
prices ruling for the raw material, but the base price 
of Iron Screws was gradually advanced from discount 
S$7% per cent., which was in force on January 1, 1899, to 
discount 80 per cent., the price at which the year closed. 
While manufacturers were enabled to maintain prices 
very firmly there has been more or less cutting by the 
jobbers, and of late there has been a more evident dis- 
position on their part to give liberal concessions below 
the prices which manufacturers are giving to the small- 
er trade. As noted in another column, a new list for 
Iron Screws has been adopted under date January 1, 
1900, which is somewhat higher than the old list, the 
base discount remaining without change. A slight ad- 
vance thus goes into effect with the new year. 


Horseshoes. 


The Horseshoe market has witnessed several ad- 
vances during the year, but this is a mutter in which the 
manufacturers have been very conservative. Prices at 
the close of the year are represented by the quotation of 
$3.70 per 100 pounds on Burden’s, and $3.75 for Rhode 
Island Perkins, Phoenix, American, Bryden, Eagle and 
Standard Horseshoes, the Diamond State, Tredegar, Old 
Dominion, Shoenberger and Crescent Shoes being quoted 
at $3.75, subject to a discount of 5 per cent. 


Tacks. 


The year past was one of repeated advances in the 
price of Tacks by manufacturers, among whom there 
was a better understanding and more harmony of action 
than in former years. The market has, however, been 
characterized by some irregularity in quotations. There 
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has been a large demand. At the beginning of the year 
the price of Tack Plate advanced rapidly, but most 
manufacturers had taken contracts at low figures. Many 
jobbing houses were during the year well stocked with 
Tacks purchased at low prices, which had its effect in 
giving some irregularity to the market. This feature 
was prominent throughout the year. The increased cost 
of goods made from Brass and Copper lessened their 
sales, and has brought brassed and coppered goods large- 
ly into use during the latter part of the year. Advanced 
prices have also decreased the demand for Wire Finish- 
ing Nails. If the price of raw material remains prac- 
tically unchanged, manufacturers look for a much stiffer 
market for Tacks. 
Files. 


The commencement of 1899 saw active competition 
among File manufacturers, and a consequent yielding 
of prices, with low quotations. An increasing volume of 
business during the first five or six months of the year 
did not result in any perceptible improvement in prices. 
A revised price-list was announced by the manufactur 
ers taking effect June 1, discounts remaining unchanged, 
the general effect of which was an advance. In August 
an advance of 10 per cent. was agreed upon. There was, 
however, lack of uniformity among manufacturers in 
the manner of applying this advance. Some added it to 
the list price, others decreased the former discount, while 
others added the advance to the net invoice. To correct 
the confusion thus caused and to keep the discounts un- 
changed, notwithstanding the advance necessary on ac- 
count of the increased cost of raw material, a new list 
was adopted November 1. The new list at the former 
discounts émbodied an advance of 5 to 10 per cent. in 
price. For several months past the demand has been 
very large for Files, and has taxed the capacity of the 
factories. Manufacturers have numerous orders on 
hand, with large coutracts coming in, and with current 
business deliveries will probably extend beyond the first 
three or four months of the present year. The tendency 
of the market is upward. but is not considered to be in 
proportion to the increased cost of raw material, or to 
what the demand would warrant. Manufacturers ap- 
parently have not realized very ample profits during the 
vear, but are hopeful of better returns during the com- 
ing year. 

Steel Goods. 


At the opening of 1899 there was a good deal of di- 
versity in the lists used by the manufacturers and job- 
bers in connection with the sale of Steel Goods, but this 
condition has been, so far as the manufacturers at least 
are concerned, corrected by the adoption of a new uni- 
form list, which is divided, as before, into a number of 
groups and subject to an interesting diversity of dis- 
counts. Prices are higher than last year, but the manu- 
facturers have been conservative about advancing the 
goods. and refer to existing prices as lower than they 
should be in view of the price for Steel, the increased 
cost of Handles and other things which enter into the 
cost of producing the goods. The demand for next season 
has been both early and large, and the manufacturers 
with few, if any, exceptions have their books filled with 
orders. 

Bright Wire Goods. 


There were two changes of list in Bright Wire Goods 
during 1899. The year opened with a somewhat de- 
moralized condition, as exceedingly low prices were 
prevalent, yielding little, if any, profit to the manufac- 
turers. The state of the market at the time was repre- 
sented by the quotation of discount 90 and 30 per cent., 
which was readily obtainable by the small trade, an extra 
10 or more being within the reach of large buyers. Early 
in the year manufacturers began withdrawing some of 
their extreme discounts. In February it was necessary 


to make an advance of something like 20 to 25 per cent. 
in the price of the Brass, as compared with the Iron 
goods, on account of the high cost of Brass Wire. This 
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difference was not, however, in all cases adhered to, and 
on a good many assorted orders the larger discount was 
made to apply to the whole. In March a relatively low 
new list was adopted, subject to a regular printed dis- 
count of 46 and 10 per cent. This list, however, did not 
remain in force long, partly on account of the rapid ad- 
vance in Wire, which developed inequalities in the list, 
but principally on account of the contention made by the 
jobbing trade that a high list would be much more satis- 
factory. A return was accordingly had to a high list, re- 
vised so as to represent conditions then existing, and 
this list, announced under date July 1, still continues in 
force. On account of the great advances in Wire this 
line of goods has witnessed a marked increase in price. 


Padlocks. 


There were several advances in Padlocks during the 
year, and the whole line has been put into a substan- 
tially improved condition, regarded from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint. ‘The common Wrought Iron Padlocks, 
which, at the commencement of the year, were sold ata 
base price of 80 per cent., with extras for quantities, 
were advanced so that the price to the general trade is 
now represented by the quotation of discount 70 and 7% 
per cent., beyond which there are concessions in larger 
lots. 

The general line of Brass and miscellaneous Padlocks 
were also brought into a much better condition by an 
understanding reached by the many manufacturers of 
these diversified goods. At a conference held in June, at 
which 16 manufacturers were represented, it was agreed 
to make advances on the following basis: Padlocks sell- 
ing at $1 or less to be advanced 20 per cent.; Padlocks 
selling from $1 to $2 to be advanced 15 per cent.; Pad- 
locks selling from $2 to $3 to be advanced 12% per cent., 
and Padlocks selling at $3 or over to be advanced 10 per 
cent. This agreement was generally carried out, and the 
understanding thus reached had had a good effect on the 
market and made subsequent advances feasible. The ex- 
cellent demand has enabled the manufacturers to obtain 
good prices, and while there has been no very radical 
advance in current quotations the market on this line is 
regarded by the manufacturers as being in good condi- 
tion. 

Nuts. 


The market for Nuts, both Hot Pressed and Cold 
Punched, developed strength early in the year and be- 
gan advancing in January, continuing the upward move- 
ment until manufacturers’ current prices were repre- 
sented by the quotation of 4.50 cents off list on large lots 
of Hot Pressed Square. The volume of business was 
very heavy. and the vear closed with most of the mills 
full of orders and a strong tone prevailing in the market. 


Cabinet Locks. 


Cabinet Locks experienced comparatively few changes 
during the year. An advance was made by the associ- 
ated manufacturers in March, by which the base discount 
was made 38 1-3 per cent., instead of 45 per cent., as be- 
fore, and this price has been steadily maintained by 
them. There has been a little disturbance of current 
quotations on account of the frequency with which job- 
bers gave an extra 714 or 10 per cent. Business has been 
good in this line, but manufacturers have not been as 
much pressed with orders as in more staple lines, in 
which the cost of the material is a larger element of the 
cost. 

Shovels and Spades. 


This line, which entered on the year in excellent con- 
dition under the control of the association, has continued 
to be characterized by a firm maintenance of prices and 
a large demand. Three advances were made during the 
year, one of 75 cents per dozen and two others of 50 
cents each. Outside competition interferes very little 
with the control of the market by the associated manu- 
facturers. On account of the prices some foreign trade 
is apparently being lost, but to hold this business lower 
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prices are made to foreign than to domestic buyers. 
Business has been in large volume, and the factories are 
taxed to the utmost capacity to supply the demands of 
the trade. 


Poultry Netting Staples, Double Pointed Tacks, Etc. 
Early in the year the manufacturers working together 
made a number of advances in the price of Poultry Net- 
ting Staples, Biind Staples, &c., and for a while the mar- 
ket was, from the manufacturers’ point of view, in a 
very satisfactory conditicn, the demand being active 
and prices remunerative. This condition of things in- 
duced some new manufacturers to enter the field, and as 
a result Poultry Netting Staples, Double Pointed Tacks, 
&¢e., have recently developed much irregularity in price 
and quotations are reduced to a level which, it is claimed, 
makes the manufacture of the goods unprofitable. As 
one of the manufacturers facetiously expresses it, “‘ these 
goods are to-day sold at about the cost of production, 
and there is nothing in sight to improve the situation. 
The winter winds will not only blow through the 
whiskers of the Double-Pointed Tack maker, but it will 
search out his anatomy through his summer clothes.” 


Iron Rivets. 


As directly affected by the increased price of the raw 
material Iron Rivets are substantially higher than at the 
beginning of 1899. A new list went into effect under 
date May 10 and is still in force. The volume of busi- 
ness has been large, and manufacturers have been in a 
position to maintain prices steadily. 


Wood Planes. 
Wood Planes have not felt the influence of advancing 
prices as much as many lines and the manufacturers 
have not been as heavily pressed with orders. Business, 


however, has been of good volume and at least two ad- 
vances have been made. 


Steel and Iron Squares. 


Early in the year there was a reaction from the low 
prices developed on Steel and Iron Squares, the mar- 
ket on which at the opening of the year was represented 
in a general way by discount 75 and 10 to 80 and 5 per 
cent. At the close of the year the printed discount was 
65 and 10 per cent., and the market is represented by the 
quotation of 70 per cent. in less than case lots, and 70 
and 5 per cent. in case lots. Throughout the year, how- 
ever, there has been more or less shading of manufactur- 
ers’ prices by the jobbers. 


Chisels, 


During the year the manufacturers of Socket Chisels 
worked together in harmony and succeeded in giving the 
market a good deal of regularity so far as manufactur- 
ers are concerned. The year opened with a somewhat 
unsatisfactory condition of things, the goods selling at 
even better than discount 80 and 10 and 5 per cent. on 
certain brands to the larger buyers. A number of ad- 
vances were made, the market closing in December with 
a price to the retail trade of discount 70 and 10 and 2% 
per cent. This is one of the lines on which the jobbing 
trade were quite heavily stocked with goods and during 
the year they have frequently undersold the manu- 
facturers. The condition is referred to by the manufac- 
turers as in the main satisfactory, with a good prospect 
for an excellent trade during the present year. 


Egg Beaters. 


The prices for Egg Beaters last January were low and 
somewhat irregular, but the market soon became firm 
and showed an advancing tendency on account of liberal 
buying by the trade and the higher prices of raw mate- 
rials. Several advances thus resulted, but manufactur- 
ers complain that the prices ruling during the year have 
not paid them fair profits. They are, however, acting 
together and further advances are not unlikely. An in- 
crease in export business has been a feature in this line 
during the year. 














Pumps. 


A new list on Pitcher Spout Pumps was announced 
early in January of last year. This was later revised, 
this action being necessary by the advance in material. 
The result was better market conditions than for some 
time. The advances in prices throughout the year made 
necessary by increased cost in material, and the great 
increase in the cost of Wrought Iron Pipe used in the 
installation of Well Pumps, especially in the country, has 
restricted the demand for Pitcher, Well, Wind Mill and 
like Pumps to a perceptible degree. While manufactur- 
ers have been busy they have not been crowded in the 
departments devoted to the lines named. The demand 
for Power Pumps has been active and has necessitated 
working overtime in some plants, and prospects appear 
good for a fair trade during the present year. 


Augers and Bits. 


Low- prices were current for common Augers and 
Bits during the early months of 1899. At the beginning 
of the year prices were very much demoralized and with 
the active competition existing manufacturers took or 
ders freely, many of which lasted through the year, 
some it is estimated being still unfilled. While advances 
have been made in prices from time to time to meet in- 
creased cost of materials, the concessions offered by 
jobbers who had contracted for goods at the low prices, 
and competition of the cheaper or second quality goods, 
have had a disturbing effect upon the market. During 
the larger part of the year there has been a demand for 
all the goods that could be made. It is assumed that 
manufacturers have limited stocks on hand. Prospects 
feem good for a large business this year, and at better 
prices than in the year which has closed. 


Rules. 


The market for Boxwood Rules previous to 1899 had 
heen in an unsatisfactory condition, prices being repre- 
sented by discount 80 per cent., with an extra six or 
even seven 10’s to large buyers. Early in the year the 
base discount was changed from 80 per cent. to 75 per 
cent., a discount which continues to be the basis of 
quotations, a series of extra 10's being given as before, 
but not quite so liberally. 


Linseed Oil. 

The year has seen sudden advances and equally sud- 
den declines in the Linseed Oil market, covering a range 
of 13 cents between the lowest and highest prices. 'The 
extremes were reached in Atugust and December, as 
shown by the following prices of City Raw: 


August. December. 
In lots of less than 5 barrels.................. 38 cents. 51 cents 
NT er ee 37 cents. 50 cents. 


State and Western brands have been usually held at 1 
to 2 cents below the price of City crushed Oil. The year 
opened with City Raw at 42 to 41 cents, according to 
quantity. and the market continued at these prices until 
the middle of March, when an advance of 2 cents 
was made. Two more advances of 2 cents each 
were made before the end of March, bringing prices to 
48 to 47 cents. The assumption that Oil would make 
further advances before a decline took place brought 
large buyers into the market to cover their requirements 
at these figures. By the middle of April prices had 
reached 50 to 49 cents. The early part of May saw a 
fair demand for small lots for immediate shipments, and 
crushers busy on contract deliveries. By the middle of 
the month manipulation of the Flaxseed market in the 
West had unsettled the Oil market, which was followed 
the last of May by a reduction of 6 cents per gallon in the 
price of City Raw, bringing the price to 39 to 40 cents. 
This resulted in a demoralized market, and out of town 
brands were sold at 3 to 4 cents below these prices. Sales 
were also reported at this time of large lots in tanks for 
1900 celivery at from 32 to 34 cents per gallon. Out of 
town brands continued so low in price that City Raw 
was reduced to 38 to 37 cents on August 9, to make 
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prices correspond more nearly with the out of town 
brands. The market recovered toward the last of the 
month under reports of scarcity of spot Oil and advance 
in the price of seed, and by the middle of September City 
Raw was quoted at 45 to 44 cents. After a decline of 4 
cents in the early part of October, the Oil market grad- 
ually advanced, as the result of a strong seed market, 
until, on December 6, it reached 51 to 50 cents. The im- 
pression prevails that the high price of seed is the result 
of unnatural causes. 


Wrought Iron Pipe. 


A retrospect of the past year, reviewing the prime 
features of the market in Tubular Goods, embracing 
Merchant Pipe, Boiler Tubes and Oil Country goods, 
records a very much greater tonnage produced and mar- 
keted at higher prices than ever before, abundantly justi- 
fying the forecast in these columns January 5, 1899. 

Following the month of December, 1898, which in 
itself was a record breaker in the Wrought Iron Pipe 
trade, both as related to mill shipments and tonnage en- 
tered, the New Year gave promise of the heaviest ton- 
nage ever known. Merchant Pipe was then quoted 


as follows: Butt Black, 55 per cent. discount; 
Lap Black, 65 per cent.; Butt Galvanized, 45 
per cent.; Lap Galvanized, 50 per cent. base, 


with five 10’s, 744 and 5 per cent. for car lots delivered. 
Oil Country goods, such as Screw and Socket Joint Cas- 
ing, were quoted at 60 per cent. discount, and Inserted 
Joint at 60 and 10 per cent., with an extra 2% per cent. 
to dealers. Boiler Tubes were variously quoted at 60 and 
5, 72% and 5, and 75 and 5 per cent., according to the size. 

Early in February leading mills in Pittsburgh terri- 
tory had booked orders for 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 feet of 
small pipe. Then advances were made as the product 
became scarcer, one large mill being then 12 weeks be- 
hind in deliveries. By the middle of February the output 
of the Pipe mills was practically engaged for the ensuing 
three or four months. 

Through a portion of 1898 and a large part of the next 
year negotiations progressed toward the ultimate taking 
over of 13 of the leading Tube works plants by what is 
now known as the National Tube Company, the under- 
taking being virtually closed about June 1 and posses- 
sion acquired a montb later. Most of the prominent con- 
cerns were thus consolidated, but several important in- 
terests are outside. 

On February 22 a uniform discount was adopted by 
17 leading mills, making practically the entire output of 
the country of Merchant Pipe, both black and galvanized, 
Butt and Lap Weld, on all of which was quoted the base 
discount of 60, six 10’s and 5 per cent. for car lots deliv- 
ered. 

In Mareh some phenomenal records for production 
were made, the tonnage of some concerns in Western 
Pennsylvania far surpassing previous records. It had 
now become nota question of price, but the finding of a 
mill with Pipe to sell, all of the mills being sold ahead 
two to four months. 

In April Merchant Pipe was quoted at 60, four 10’s 
and 5 per cent. in carloads. 

By the first of May most of the Pipe mills were under 
option and instructed not to enter orders for delivery 
after June 1, Merchant Pipe advancing again to 60, three 
10’s and 5 per cent. in car lots. 

In the fore part of June Merchant Pipe sold in lots 
of 5 and 10 carloads at 60, 10 and 10 per cent., advanc- 
ing later to 50, 10, 10 and 5 per cent. in carloads. 

Later in the month the National Tube Company sent 
out notices to the different concerns taken over that for- 
mal possession would be taken July 1. In the middle of 
September the mills had orders booked sufficient to keep 
them going for the next three or four months. 

A pleasing feature in connection with this important 
commodity is the gratifying growth of the export trade, 


which the National Tube Company are determined to 
retain. 
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The exports of this company in the last year have 
peen approximately 50,000 tons, distributed to British 
Colonies, South America, Central America, Mexico, South 
Africa and Europe. 

The demand for Tubular Goods for 1899 in the United 
States has been heavy and well diversified in character, 
showing a prosperous condition in oil district, as well 
as regular lines—i. ¢e., building, gas line extensions, elec- 
trical conduits, &c. 

Prices now, compared with former years, are very 
much higher, a condition unavoidable owing to the en- 
hancement in price of raw materials, supplies and labor. 

The prospects for the current year, aside from unfore- 
seen or extraneous conditions at present unknown, are 
indicated by the desire of large buyers to book tonnage 
far into the year and at the present range of values, is en- 
couraging. 


Copper and Brass Sheets, Wire, Etc. 


SHEET CoppER.—The leading staples made entirely or 
largely of Copper have shown marked advances in price 
during the past year. In Sheet Copper for a year or 
a year and a half prior to December 9, 1898, there was no 
association, it being sold on a basis of about 13% to 15 
cents per pound. On December 9 a new organization was 
effected when the base was fixed at 16% cents, advanc- 
ing on January 19, 1899, to 1814 cents, followed on Jan- 
uary 24 by an advance of 1 cent a pound to 19% cents, 
base. <A brief halt occurred, and on February 2, in sym- 
pathy with advances in Ingot, a jump of 2 to 21% cents, 
base, was made. This figure held until May 2, when 
another cent was added, making the base 22% cents per 
pound, where it still remains, except that on August 22 
last Tinned Copper Sheets were put up % cent a pound. 

CopPerR Bottoms, Pits and Flats, Bolt Copper and 
Soldering Coppers being classed in the same group nat- 
urally recorded like advances. On January 24 Bottoms, 
Pits and Flats were advanced to 2314 cents, base, and on 
February 2 a further advance of 2 cents a pound to 25% 
cents, base, was made, Bolt Copper being likewise raised 
to 21% cents on February 2 and 22% cents on May 2, 
Soldering Coppers making a relative advance. 

CopPER RIVETS AND Burs.—A single change in price 
in Copper Rivets and Burs was made by the manufac- 
turers on February 1, when from 60 per cent. discount 
’ the price was put up to 50 per cent., Burs only 35 per 
' ¢cent., at which figure they have since remained. 

CorprER WIRE.—Bare Copper Wire in the middle of 
January was 17 cents, base, but on January 23 was 
moved up to 18 cents, base, Insulated Wires making 
relative gains. February 1 saw another upward move- 
ment of 1 cent a pound in the various groups of Hard and 
Soft Drawn, Tinned, Weather Proof and kindred Copper 
Wires. Two days later on February 3 another gain of 
I cent a pound in the price of Copper Wire was made. 
April witnessed the dissolution of two of the principal 
combinations in Copper Wire, controlling Hard and Soft 
Drawn, Plain, Tinned, Weather Proof and Fire Proof 
. Underwriters’, Office and Annunciator Copper Wires. 
The base prices established February 3 have continued 
throughout the remainder of the year, and are nominally 
current to-day. Manufacturers, however, in making quo- 
tations prefer to do so from specifications in this line of 
goods. 

SHEET Brass, Brass WIRE, &c.—An increase in price 
in Sheet Brass and Brass Wire was made in the latter 
part of January, the discount of 35 per cent. from list on 
both being advanced to 30 per cent., followed early in 
February by further advances to 20 per cent. on Sheet 
Brass, Brass Wire and Brass Rods, and at the same time 
Brazed Brass Tubes were put at 35 per cent. off. On 
April 19 further advances were made in a large line of 
Brass Goods of this general character, among which were 
the following: Roll and Sheet Brass, High Brass Rods, 
Wire in Coils (No. 20 or coarser), Brass Spooling Wire, 
Brass Segments and Printers’ Galley Sheets to 15 per 
cent. discount. Brazed Brass Tubing, Brass Moldings, 
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Door Rail, Brazed Taper Tubes and Angle and Channel 
Brass were put at 30 per cent. off, Leveled Sign Brass 
10 per cent. and Platers’ Metal, thinner than No. 38, 20 
per cent. discount. 

JACK CHAIN, BrRAss AND Iron, SAFETY, &c.—Harly in 
February Brass Jack Chain was advanced to 60 per 
cent. discount, and Iron Jack Chain to 70 and 10 off. 
Brass Safety and Plumbers’ Safety Chain last February 
was advanced from 80 to 70 per cent. 

SEAMLEss BRASS AND CopPpER TUBES.—A year ago the 
price on Seamless Brass and Copper Tubes was on a 
basis of 16 cents for Iron Pipe sizes for Brass, with an 
advance of 3 cents on Copper Tubes of the same char- 
acter. On January 25 the price became 19 cents, and on 
February 6 21 cents, which is still in force. 


Wrought Butts, Strap and T Hinges, Etc. 


This line is affected directly by the increased cost of 
Steel, so materially advanced during the year. The con- 
dition of things is reflected in the fact that on light 
Strap and T Hinges the base discount in January, 1899, 
was 75, 10 and 5 per cent., from which point it was 
raised in successive advances to discount 6623 
per cent. Heavy Strap Hinges in the same pe- 
riod advanced from the base discount of 80 and 
10 percent. to discount 70 per cent., the figure 
at which the year closed. Beyond these discounts 
it will be understood that an extra 20 or 25 per cent. is 
giver. The advance on this line is thus slightly more 
than 50 per cent. In Screw Hook and Strap Hinges 
there has been an even greater advance, the base at the 
opening of the year being 1% cents, and at its close 3 
cents. 

Stove Hollow Ware. 


The market for Cast Iron Stove Hollow Ware has 
been characterized by a firm tone through the greater 
part of the year, and prices are higher, but the advances 
have not been nearly as heavy as in some other lines. In 
a general way the market is represented by a discount 
of from 65 to 65 and 10 per cent. on Unground, and from 
60 to 60 and 7% per cent. on the Ground, Maslins being 
held at from 75 and 10 to 80 per cent. discount. 


Wrenckes. 


Most Wrenches during the year have been advanced 
in price. On those of the Coes Wrench Company, a mod- 
erate advance was made in August, by which the printed 
base discount was made 33 1-3 per cent., instead of 40 
per cent., as heretofore, which represents the change 
in prices during the year. Not all manufacturers have 
been so conservative in the matter of advances. Com- 
mon Agricultural Wrenches are held at much higher 
prices than when the year opened, the discount at that 
time going as low as 80 and 10 and 10 per cent. A 
general price now is discount 70 and 10 per cent., with 
only moderate extras beyond. The tone of the market is 
firm. 


Builders’ Hardware. 


The manufacturers of Door Locks, Knobs and Trim- 
mings, Door Bolts, Door Butts, plain and ornamental (ex- 
cept the common cast and wrought Butts), Cupboard 
Catches, Sash Fasteners, &c., have during the past year 
been working together with a harmony which has not 
characterized their previous relations, and as a result 
there bave been several advances in this line of goods. 
The first step in this direction in the year under review 
was taken in January, when a general advance of 10 
per cent. was determined upon. In April another ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. went into effect, and in July an ad- 
vance of 20 per cent. The condition of the market was 
such that there was little disposition on the part of man- 
ufacturers to undersell the prices thus agreed upon, and 
the demand was of such a character as to keep the fac- 
tories well occupied. In December a further advance of 
11 per cent. was made and a system of moderate quan- 
tity discounts adopted with a view to giving the larger 








trade a better protection. As the result of these succes- 
sive advances the prices on this line of goods are, it will 
be seen, about 60 per cent. higher than at the opening 


of the year. 
Picks and Mattocks. 


This is a line which, on account of the low level of 
prices from which it started and the fact that 
the raw material represents a large proportion of the 
cost, has during the year shown a marked: advance. In 
January last the discount of 80 and 2% per cent. was 
obtainable by large buyers, but until August there were 
gradual advances by way of diminished discounts and 
higher list prices, until the market was represented by 
the quotation of discount 65 to 65 and 10 per cent., a 
price which is still current. The change in list above 
referred to was made in February, when an advance of 
50 cents was made in the list price of Picks and $1 on 
Mattocks and Grub Hoes. 


Axes. 


The Axe market entered the year past with low and 
unsatisfactory prices, $38.75 being a representative quo- 
tation for first quality goods. This was gradually ad- 
vanced so that a quotation of $5.75 to $6 is now repre- 
sentative. When the upward movement of prices devel- 
oped several of the leading manufacturers found their 
order books encumbered with very large orders at ex- 
tremely low prices, and they have accordingly not been 
in a position to realize as much advantage as would oth- 
erwise have been the case from improved conditions. 
The demand has heen very active and a good deal of dif- 
ficulty has been experienced by the manufacturers in 
making shipments as promptly as the trade wished. The 
stock in jobbers’ hands purchased at low prices induced 
for some time an element of some irregularity in the 
market. 

Screen Wire Cloth. 


At the opening of the year Screen Wire Cloth was 
obtainable at 80 cents per 100 square feet, and the job- 
bers who purchased at anything like this figure were 
permitted to reap handsome profits, as under the influ- 
ence of higher manufacturers’ prices, on account of the 
advance in Wire and the development of a scarcity, they 
were enabled to dispose of the goods at much higher 
prices, ranging anywhere from $1 to $1.50. On orders 
for the season of 1900 $1.25 was a representative price, 
but this was practically withdrawn before the close of 
the year, and the market is now represented by $1.40 to 
$1.50. Some manufacturers are-supposed to be holding 
aloof, anticipating still higher prices. 


Miscellaneous Goods Made from Wire. 


Wire Goods of a miscellaneous character have been 
influenced by the higher prices of Wire, the difficulty in 
obtaining the material even at marked advances and 
sympathetically firmer tone in nearly all manufactured 
goods. Early in the vear manufacturers became conserv- 
ative in making quotations, preferring to name prices 
only for immediate acceptance. These remarks apply to 
a large variety of goods, such as Sifters, Sieves, Riddles, 
Sand Screens, many kinds of Mouse and Rat Traps, Corn 
Poppers, Fly Traps, Wire Clothes Line, Wire Muzzles, 
Window Guards and Wire work in general. The condi- 
tions referred to have operated to curtail the volume of 
foreign shipments somewhat. 

Wire Picture Cord has also appreciated in price, and 
has been characterized by a strong tone. There was a 
diversity in quotations for a time, owing to the large 
stocks held by jobbers, purchased at lower figures, and 
also in consequence of the various ways of putting it up, 
which may be described as regular goods, full measure, 
regular goods, short measure; special goods, full meas- 
ure, and special goods, short measure, the lowest quo- 
tations naturally being for special goods, short measure. 
The market at the close of the year shows a marked im- 
provement, and is regarded as in excellent condition. 
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Sandpaper 


held steadily through the year until December 23 with- 
out any advance, when the appreciation in price of the 
crude materials used in its manufacture compelled an 
advance in the lists of Flint and Sand Paper sufticient to 
cover enhanced costs, no change being made in dis- 
counts, the market being represented now by a discount 
of from 50 and 10 to 60 per cent., with a greater dis- 
count for lower grades. There was no change whatever 
in Garnet or Kuby Papers, while Emery Goods are some- 
what lower. 
Belting, 


both Leather and Rubber, held fairly steady through- 
out the year. On November 15 last manufacturers of 
Oak Tanned Leather Belting adopted a revised list, ef- 
fective November 20, and subject to a discount of 50 and 
10 per cent. 

Rubber Belting experienced a rather heavy demand 
and good sales were made. The price of Crude Rubber 
steadily advanced during the year, together with other 
materials that enter into its manufacture. During the 
latter part of the year the price of Cotton Duck also ad- 
vanced, thus materially increasing the cost of Belting. 
Belting ruled iow for a considerable portion of the year, 
and although some slight advances have been made by 
manufacturers the advance in the price of Finished 
Belting has not kept pace with advances in crude ma- 
terials entering into its composition. 

Silver Plated Ware 

is now in a good measure controlled by what is known as 
the Internaticnal Silver Company, who are a consolida- 
tion of many of the leading makers controlling the 
Rogers brand of Table Ware and many of the popular 
brands of Silver Plated Ware in use in this country. 
While practically a feature of the past year the company 
combining 18 leading makers were incorporated Novem- 
ber 21, 1898, and claim to produce 70 per cent. of the 
Silver Plated Ware of this country. Outside of this 
company, however, are still a number of well-known 
makers whose goods are favorably known. 


Wire Rope. 
The radical change in the price of Wire necessitated 
higher prices for Wire Rope. In addition to some 


changes in discount this led to the adoption of a new 
list on Wire Rope under date July 1. 


Sad Irons. 


The common Sad Iron market has been an active 
one during the past year, both in demand and in ad- 
vancing prices, the advance amounting to more than 
1 cent per pound. The present price is 3.50 cents per 
pound in barrel lots and 3.60 cents per pound in case 
lots. Manufacturers have been exceedingly busy during 
the past year. Some are not now able to make prompt 
deliveries, owing to the large number of orders on their 
books. An advance in price is not improbable in the 
near future. 

Mrs. Port’s Sap Irons.—There have been several ad- 
vances in the price of Mrs. Pott’s Sad Irons during the 
year. The present price is the one made in September. 
The market has been irregular at times. Manufacturers 
have been annoyed because the jobbing trade have been 
in a position to undersell them, and in some cases quoted 
small buyers lower prices than were obtainable by the 
largest houses on carload lots. Present prices are con- 
sidered satisfactory to manufacturers, as has been the 
volume of business, which has largely exceeded that of 


Twist Drills. 


Generally speaking, the market for Twist Drills dur- 
ing 1899 has been quite satisfactory. In no year, per- 
haps, in the last ten have the conditions been main- 
tained so uniformly. The demand has been unprece- 
dented from all parts of the country, with a very marked 
increase in business from abroad. A remarkable in- 


crease is noted in demand for large sizes of Twist 
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Drills, 1% up to 3 inches in diameter. Prices during 
the year remained stable, in accordance with the 
more harmonious relations of the manufacturers 
dating from the fall of 1898, at which time some 
of them were probably marketing the goods at 
an actual loss. The general indications seem to be 
that the Drills purchased during the past year have been 
consumed or used and that no large stocks are held either 
by manufacturers or jobbers. The conditions which 
characterize the market ai the present time are looked 
for to continue for the first six months of the coming 
year, although the prices of Twist Drills are regarded, 
by some of the manufacturers at least, as lower than 
justified by the advances in raw material and the higher 
prices paid for all supplies, including fuel and labor. 


Tackle Blocks. 


The past year opened wtih a fair number of orders 
in hand and a satisfactory trade in sight, a condition 
which has continued through the entire season, with the 
result that the manufacturers have rarely closed a year 
with books so well supplied with orders. While no boom 
is looked for in this line in the near future, the outlook 
is regarded as encouraging, especially if the manufac- 
turers can establish and put in force selling prices that 
will more adequately cover the increased cost of ma- 
terials and Jabor. During the year the manufacturers 
have been slow in anticipating advances, and as a result 
their margin of profit for the last half of the year will 
not make as good a showing as the first half. During 
the past few weeks. however, the manufacturers have 
realized the importance of revising and advancing prices 
and are working together more harmoniously than ever 
before, with a fair prospect that during the coming sea- 
son better values will. be attained, although margins of 
profit on certain lines will probably remain lower than 
they ought to be on account of the very large advances 
in metals, which constitute so large a part of the cost 
of a Block. 

Carriage Forgings. 

During January and February Carriage Forgings 
were in excellent demand, but prices were the lowest 
ever known. With the advance in raw material the fin- 
ished product was advanced about 10 per cent. in March, 
and similar advances followed each succeeding month un- 
til September. These advances had no effect on the vol- 
ume of trade, which continued very good during the 
whole season. Nearly all the contracts for the coming 
season have, we are advised, been renewed at the prices 
ruling in September and October, which are about the 
same as those now in force, and the prospects all point 
to a satisfactory business during 1900. 


—s 
— 


Hardware Association of the City of 
New York. 


HE leading jobbers of Hardware in this city, to 
whose organization as “the Hardware Association 

of the City of New York” we have already referred, are 
desirous of having as members of their organization all 
who are eligible to join, the admission being $10 and an- 
nual dues $10. 

The officers are Alfred D. Clinch of Underhill, Clinch 
& Co., president; Edward C. Van Glahn, White, Van 
Glahn & Co., treasurer, and Benjamin A. Hawley, Rus- 
sell & Erwin Mfg. Company, secretary. The Executive 
Committee consists of Thomas J. Atkins, Sargent & Co.; 
Robert Sickels, Sickels-Nutting Company, together with 
the officers named above. 

The following address, which explains itself, has been 
issued in the name of the concerns who are actively iden- 
tified with the association: 


To the Members of the Hardware and Allied Trades : 
There has recently been formed the Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York by the Hardware job- 
bers engaged in business in this city, the objects of which 
are the advancement of all commercial and financial in- 
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terests of the Hardware and allied trades. Provision 
has been made in its constitution for membership of 
Hardware jobbers, Hardware manufacturers, Hardware 
commission merchants, and wholesale jobbers of allied 
goods. The many encouraging and enthusiastic remarks 
made by members of our trade, and the hearty com- 
mendation by the trade journals, have justified the for- 
mation of the association, for it is realized that at no for- 
mer time in the history of trades of all kinds has there 
been felt so strong a demand for organization for self in- 
terests as there is at present. Confidence in the integrity 
of merchants has been stimulated by personal contact, 
and the welfare of one has been found to be the welfare 
of all. For these reasons we appeal to you-for early 
membership, believing the movement soon will become a 
potent force for the betterment of business in our credit, 
buying and selling departments, and that the association 
will become a recognized power among commercial 
bodies. 
We inclose a copy of our constitution and a member- 

ship blank. Respectfully, 

SARGENT & Co., 

RUSSELL & ERWIN Mra. COMPANY, 

SICKELS-NUTTING COMPANY, 

SmiTH, Lyon & FIELD, 

C. A. BAYNON COMPANY, 

ROBERT J. MASBACH, 

WHITE, VAN GLAHN & Co., 

UNDERHILL, CLINCH & Co., 


Constituent Members. 
NEw YorK, December 15, 1899. 


This organization will doubtless meet, as it deserves, 
the approval ef the trade, who can thus unite effectively 
for the advancement of their mutual interests. 





Chas. Millar & Son Company. 


HAS. MILLAR & SON, Utica, one of the oldest and 
C most successful firms in Central New York, conduct- 
ing a wholesale business in Hardware, Tinners’ and 
Plumbers’ Supplies, have just been incorporated as 
Charles Millar & Son Company, under the laws of the 
State of New York, with $200,000 capital. The business 
was originally started by Charles Millar in 1861. In 1866 
the firm was organized by the admission of Henry W. 
Millar, and the firm name has not been changed since. 
In 1890 Mr. Millar died, and on August 4, 1899, John L. 
Murray, who was admitted as a partner in 1883, died. 
The business has since been carried on by Henry W. 
Millar, the sole surviving member of the firm. The lat- 
ter, in order to relieve himself from some of the close 
application and attention required in so large a business, 
and also to secure perhaps a greater degree of perma- 
nency, decided to incorporate the business, and in doing 
so secured the co-operation of the following gentlemen, 
who with him act as directors: Charles S. Symonds, Nich- 
olas E. Kernan and John A. Kernan of Utica, N. Y., and 
Hdward G. Wagner of Whitesboro, N. Y. The officers 
of the company elected by the directors are: Henry W. 
Millar, president and treasurer; Charles S. Symonds, 
vice-president: John A. Kernan, secretary; Levi H. Birds- 
eye, manazer; Alfred H. Dobson, assistant treasurer. 
The busiaess in all its branches will be continued by the 
new company. 


Dame, Stoddard & Co. 


AC the expiration of the copartnership of Dame, Stod- 





dard & Kendall, Boston, December 31, 1899, Mr. 

Kendall wili retire, and the business, beginning 
January 1, 1900, will be continued under the style of 
Dame, Stoddard & Co. Messrs. Dame and Stoddard 
have been for the past 40 years connected with this 
house as clerks and principals, during which time the 
house have become widely known to the trade as im- 
porters and dealers, and have established themselves as 
leaders in the distribution of their lines of Cutlery, 
Skates and Fishing Tackle. 

Since the establishment of the business in 1800 the 
names of the firm, indicating the successive changes of 
the 100 years of its history, are as follows: 

Samuel Bradley, 1800. 

Martin L. Bradley, 1845. 

Martin L. Bradley & Co., 1856. 
Bradford & Anthony, 1867. 

Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 1883. 
Dame, Stoddard & Co., 1900. 


_ 
————— 





THE DE KALB FENcE Company, De Kalb, Ill., manu- 
facturers of Woven Wire Fencing, have made selling ar- 
rangements with Rotherham, Wood & Co., Melbourne, 
Australia, to cover trade in Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. 








Wilcox Mfg. Company. 


NUMBER of changes have lately occurred in the 
AC personnel of the Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, 

Ill. D. W. and L. R. Simpson have purchased the 
stock of the former president, J. H. Pease, and H. O. 
Spencer has been elected to the office of vice-president. 
Mr. Spencer has been in the employ of the company as 
salesman for over 18 years, and is said to be the oldest 
traveling salesman in the Hanger line. His many friends 
and customers will be glad to hear of his promotion. 
The company state that their policy is and has been to 
give the best they have to their tried and true employees. 
Every foreman and superintendent in their employ began 
as an apprentice, and the office is moved nearer to the 
work bench year by year. The present officers and stock- 
holders of this company are D. W. Simpson, president 
and treasurer; H. O. Spencer, vice-president, and L.. R. 
Simpson, secretary. That the employees of the company 
hold their president and manager, D. W. Simpson, in 
very high regard is evident from their presentation to 
him a few days since of a beautiful silver match safe 
especially adapted for machinists’ use for cutting metals 
holder, a pocket cigar case and a costly traveler’s mo- 
rocco toilet case, containing a mirror and a pair of mili- 
tary brushes, all articles beautifully lettered. 


iin 
—— 


Trade Items. 


HE PIKE MFG. COMPANY, Pike Station, N. H., and 
s § 151 Chambers street, New York, have arranged 
with the Norton Emery Wheel Company of Worces- 
ter, Mass., for the exclusive sale of the India Oil Stone 
line. By reason of its remarkable cutting qualities and 
extreme hardness the India Oil Stone is referred to as 
especially adapted for machinists’ use for cutting metals 
that a file would slip on. They are made in several 
grades of fineness, and particular attention will be given 
to special shapes for special and experimental work. 
No change will be made in the prices of these Stones, 
and the advantage to the dealer of being able to cover 
his requirements for all kinds and grades of Sharpening 
Stones in a single order, which this arrangement per- 
mits, will be obvious. A complete stock of regular shapes 
and sizes will be carried at Pike Station as well as at 
their store, 151 Chambers street, New York. 





Tne New York headquarters of the old Cutlery firm of 
W. & S. Buicher, Sheffield, England, are now at 298 
Breudway, their representative as for years past being 
John W. Hughes, who occupies a portion of the prem- 
ises leased by Max Klaas. 


On Saturday evening, December 23, 1899, the McKin- 
ney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., manufacturers of 
Steel Hinges and Butts, presented $100 in gold to a 
valued employee, Miss Elizabeth Hart, who has been 
in their service for nearly 20 years. The 500 employees 
of the firm were at the presentation and appropriate ad- 
dresses were made. The firm are highly regarded by 
their employees for considerate treatment, the firm fur- 
nishing hot coffee, milk and sugar for the midday lunches 
free of all charge, while in cases of sickness or accidents 
to any employee provision is made by the firm for their 
eare. The McKinney Mfg. Company’s large plant has 
been running to full capacity for some months and their 


trade the past year was much the largest of any in their 
history. 


THE attention of the trade is directed to the announce- 
ment of the Griffin Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., which 
will be found in the advertising pages of this issue. 
This concern are manufacturers of the Griffin Improved 
Pressed Steel Shelf Bracket, which is made in different 
finishes and for which some strong points of superiority 
are claimed. 


Brown & WALES, 69-83 Purchase street, Boston, 
Mass., have taken the New England agency for the fol- 
lowing manufacturing concerns: Pittsburgh Steel Hoop 
Company, Old Meadow Rolling Mill, Phoenix Steel Wire 
Company, J. Barton Smith Company, New Haven Cop- 
per Company, Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, the Kirk- 
patrick & Co., Limited, New York Steel & Copper Plate 
Company, Grant Ball Company and Bridgeport Gun 
Implement Company. Brown & Wales have recently 
established a representative in New York City in the per- 
sor of A. T. Shoemaker, 32 Broadway. 


In the case of the Billings & Spencer Company and 
Charles E. Billings, Hartford, Conn., vs. the Van Wag- 
oner & Williams Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in which the validity of the former’s commutator bar 
patent was at issue, a decision favorable to the Van 
Wagoner & Williams Hardware Company has been ren- 
dered by Judge Taft. The case was tried in the United 
the northern district of Ohio, 


States Circuit Court for 
eastern division. 
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JoHn H. Granam & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, have been appointed selling agents for the New 
Process Twist Drill Company. Drills made by this com- 
pany are referred to as all ground to micrometer caliper 
gauge and accurate, durable and highly finished, goods 
not found as represented being replaced without charge. 
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A Mexican Hardware Store. 


HEYMANN SUCESORES. 


with of the wholesale and retail establishment of 
Heymann Sucesores, located at Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico. 
The business is the oldest as well as the largest one at 
this port, having been established about 1845 by Theo- 
dor Heymann and Cezesar Bertheau, carrying a line of 
Hardware, Jewelry, &c. Under the firm name of Hey- 
munn, Berthean & Co., C. A. Volquardsen entered as a 
partner in 1866, having been an employee since 1857. A 
few years later Mr. Bertheau retired, and the firm be- 
came T. Heymann & Co., and thus continued until 1881, 
when C. A. Volquardsen and T. Heymann, Jr., formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Heymann Sucesores. 
In 1887 C. A. Volquardsen assumed the entire business, 
retaining, however, the firm name. He was about retir- 
ing in 1891 when he died suddenly, and his son, Carlos L. 
Volquardsen, who had been an employee since 1887, took 
charge of the business, of which he has since been mana- 
ger and head. His portrait is given herewith. Two 
brothers-in-law and his mother are partners with him in 
the business. Mr. Volquardsen was born in Mazatlan, 
educated in Germany, returned to his native city when 
20 years of age, and entered his father’s store as a clerk. 
A reproduction of the trade-mark of the house is given in 
Fig. 7. 

From the ground plan of the establishment, shown in 
Fig. 1, an idea of its size and arrangement may be had. 
The larger portion of the present building was erected in 
1862, and as occasion required the interior has been re- 
arranged and additions made, adapting it to the require- 
ments of a growing business and diversified stock. At 
the time the stere was built goods were received but once 
a year by sailing vessel and were sold without the aid 
of samples. At that time the requirements of purchasing 
merchants were for staple goods only, but during the 
past 20 years the firm has been obliged to import more 
fancy and finer articles, necessitating the arrangement of 
some rooms for samples and salesrooms, as indicated in 


A’ a representative house, a description is given here- 
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and includes American and English Hardware, American: 
Tools, Furniture, Lamps, Photographic Articles, Glasp-- 
ware, Crockery and Japanese and Chinese goods. The 
firm are agents for the Pope Mfg. Company, Blickens- 





Carlos L. Volquardsen. 


derffer Mfg. Company, the Loewenbraeu Muenchen, the 
Janus Steel Works, and other manufacturers in America 
and Germany. They are also agents for several marine 
and fire insurance companies, as well as bankers for the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company. 








Fug. 2.—View from Front of Store Toward Office 


Fig. 1. Stock is carried in warehouses, and so placed as 
to best accommodate the varied goods economically. 
The principal business of the firm is the sale of Hard- 
ware, Tools and Machinery, but in addition their stock 
includes many other lines. The amount of stock varies, 
according to the time of year, from $300,000 to $400,000, 


L 


An illustrated catalogue which they issue supplement- 
ary to their general catalogue of 1893, contains a total of 
798 illustrations, numbered from 1 up for better iden- 
tification. The goods shown comprehend Firearms, Op- 
tical Goods, Enameled Ware, and Kitehen Utensils, 
Scales, Brushes, General and Builders’ Hardware, 
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Fig. 1.—Diagrams Showiny Arrangement of Establishment of Heymann Sucesores, 
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Lamps, Dairy Goods, Musical Instruments, Saddlery 
Hardware, Bird Cages, Cutlery, Clocks, &c. A unique 
grouping is occasioned by the system of assembling all 
the goods under A in the first division, followed by group- 
ings under the remaining letters of the alphabet. 
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by steamer via Panama, paying freight by the latter 
route of 65 to 85 cents per cubic foot or 1 to 1% cents 
per pound. The firm export to New York and San Fran- 
cisco Sealskins, Seal Oil, Alligator Hides, Salted Hides, 
Tortoise Shells and Shrimp. 











Fig. 3.—View to Left Along Front of Store. 


The firm’s imports from the United States have in- 
creased considerably during the past few years, and in- 
elude the following goods: All Shelf Hardware, Pianos, 
Organs and Musical Instruments, Fancy Goods, Jewelry, 
Furniture, Pictures, Refrigerators, Stoves, Rifles, Car- 





Large yearly shipments of German and English 
staples come by sailing vessel, which leaves Hamburg 
about the middle of May and arrives at Mazatlan in Octo- 
ber. The freight rate by sailing vessel from Germany 
is from 12 to 20 shillings per ton. The firm have recently 








Fig 4.—View to Right Along Front of Store. 


tridges, Paints and Varnishes, Toys, Nails, lron Pipe and 
Fittings, Photographic Articles, Axes, Shovels, Bicycles, 
Tools, Machinery, Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Moldings, 
Wire, &c. These goods are imported through commis- 
sion houses in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 
American goods are sent by rail via San Francisco or 


commenced buying many articles in China and Japan, 
such as Toys, Leather Goods, Rattan Ware, Fans, Mat- 
tings, Paper, Envelopes, Crockery, &c., all of which are 
much cheaper than in the old country or the United 
States. 

The firm have been subscribers of The Iron Age for a 
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number of years, and are progressive in their business 
methods, as will be noticed by the arrangement of the 
interior of their establishment, as indicated in Figs. 2, 3 
and 4. The store is provided with modern fixtures, trol- 
ley ladders, electric lights, &¢c., with shelves having 
sample boxes or drawers for Shelf Hardware and wall 
and show cases for the finer goods; in general appearance 
resembling an up to date Hardware establishment in the 
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attend to the jobbing trade in addition to their retail 
business. At such times it is not infrequently necessary 
to work from.7 o’clock in the morning until 11 or 12 
o’clock at night. During the remainder of the year the 
regular business hours are from 7 to 12 a.m., and from 2 
to 6.30 p.m. The store is absolutely closed from 12 to 2 
o’clock, a practice which would be quite an innovation 
for this country. 
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Fig. 5.—Interior of Packing Room. 


United States. Fig. 2 gives a view from the front of the 
store looking toward the office. Fig. 3 shows the arrange- 
ment of cases and shelving along the front of the store 
looking toward the left, while Fig. 4 is of the same coun- 
ter and showcase but looking to the right, and includes 
the inanager’s desk at the corner of the building. 

The large portion of the store, that facing Calle Prin- 
cipal and Calle de Ceres, was erected in 1862. and is two 





Nearly half the business is done on credit, 30 to 60 
days’ time being given to well-known city customers. 
Goods sold at wholesale are billed at net prices on six to 
eight months’ time, with an additional charge of interest 
at the rate of 1 per cent. per month from date of sale for 
the accommodation. Cash business has been on the in- 


crease during the past few years, but no cash discount is 
ever allowed on payments. 
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Fig. 6.—dn Front of the Store. 


stories in hight. Additional rooms have since been built 
as necessity required. Portions of the building indicated 
as “courts” in Fig. 1 are without roofs. Fig. 5 shows 
the interior of the packing department. 

Fourteen persons are employed in the sales depart- 
ment and six in the office, most of whom are Mexicans, 
but a few are Germans. They are required to be familiar 
with the German, English and Spanish languages. Fig. 
6 gives a view of the firm’s corner. 

The busiest time of the year is from November to Jan- 
uary, when the force is almost inadequate to properly 


The duties are reasonable, but taxes are very high, 
and are imposed in a manner that would be obnoxious to 
the American merchant. On all sales, retail or wholesale, 
cash or credit, the State Government demands $2.60 for 
every $100 worth of goods sold. Stamps to the value of 3 
cents are required on each bill for each $5. All credit 
sales have to be settled by promissory notes, upon which 
stamps have to be placed. No invoice or other document 


without stamps is valid. For imported goods five con- 
sular invoices have to be made at the shipping port and 
five more of like kind at the receiving port. 
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When sending goods to customers in the interior the 
Invoices have to be presented at the custom house and 
four pass bills are made out with weight and rate of 
duties of each article. All these papers require stamps 
affixed. For each page of the ledger, cash book and 
journal 5 cents tax is paid, and for each page of the bill 
copying book 1 cent is paid. An exact statement of the 
anonth’s sales has to be sent to the State Rent office each 
month, as a result of which requirement every one can 
become informed of the amount of business any mer- 
chant is doing. There is no tax on incomes, but city 
taxes are very high. 

Mexican currency is on a silver basis, the equivalent 
of their dollar, which is the unit of value, being at pres- 
ent $0.481, or less than half of its value in United States 
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Fig. 7.—Trade-Mark. 


currency, fluctuating continually as the price of silver 
‘bullion varies. 

Sinaloa is the principal seaport on the western coast of 
Mexico and is the center of large mining interests. A 
railroad only is required to make this industry more prof- 
itable. Sinaloa is full of rich gold and silver mines, a 
large proportion of which cannot be, or are not, worked 
because of the scarcity of money. Most of the largest 
mines are in the hands of Americans. 


<= 


Among the Hardware Trade. 


B. 8S. Webb of Los Angeles, Cal., has purchased the 
Hardware business of S. R. Headley, Covina, Cal. 





Southern Hardware Company, Charlotte, N. C., have 
incorporated, with 'T. W. Dixon as president and A. C. 
Hutchison secretary and treasurer. Their stock com- 
prises Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements and Sporting Goods. They will carry 
on a retail business and will also solicit wholesale mail 
-orders. Their storeroom has been completely remodeled 
and shelved, and a new plate glass front has been in- 
stalled, bringing the establishment right up to date. 


W. E. Hart & Co. have succeeded Rivers & Hart in 
the Hardware and Furniture business in Tracy, Iowa. 


Laber & Worby, Creston, Wash., have taken posses- 
‘sion of their new store, which is 24 x 82 feet in dimen- 
sions. 


Wood & Turner, Modesto, Cal., have dissolved part- 
nership by mutual consent, the members of the firm 
dividing equally their stock of merchandise and all other 
property. In the division Mr. Wood retains the present 
store building and Mr. Turner gets the building formerly 
occupied by B. Weil & Son. Mr. Wood has associated 
with himself his son, D. C. Wood, and will continue busi- 
ness under the style of W. B. Wood & Son in the old 
quarters. The Turner Hardware Company have been 
organized by Mr. Turner’s sons and will do business in 
the Weil Building as above. The firm of Wood & Tur- 
ner began business about 25 years ago. 


The Hardware store belonging to the estate of C. W. 
Crampton, Osborne, Kan., has been disposed of to W. 
H. Boughner. 


Samuel A. Snook has purchased the business of W. 
A. Dibert, Johnstown, Pa., and will continue at the old 
-stand. one of the oldest and best known in that city. 


Montana Trading Company, Big Timber, Mont., have 
absorbed the Hardware business of Busha & Bailey, the 
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lumber interests of Clark Bros., the property of the 
Pioneer Milling Company and the electric lighting plant 
of Clark Bros. & Busha, which they will continue. A 
complete stock of everything contained in a first-class 
general store, together with groceries and dry goods, will 
be carried in the Busha & Bailey Building in addition to 
the Hardware stock. The company are a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State. 


The old and well-known firm of A. B. Clarke & Son, 
Richmond, Va., have recently been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Virginia, with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The officers of the corporation are G. Harvey 
Clarke, president; Carroll H. Jones, vice-president; Stan- 
hope Libby, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Clarke has 
been connected with the old firm for the past 25 years as 
the active partner. 


O. F. Millard has disposed of his Hardware and Stove 
business at Alexandria, La., to E. M. Murdock, who will 
continue at the old stand. Mr. Millard is expecting soon 
to enter the same business at another point. 


On January 1 Bird, Deem & Wooden, Greensburg, 
Ind., were succeeded by Bird, Meek & Wooden. 


R. L. Spilker of Ellensburg, Wash., has entered into a 
partnership with L. E. Salladay and B. R. Spilker under 
the name of Kamiah Trading Company, Kamiah, Idaho. 
The firm’s line comprises General Hardware, Agricul- 
tural Implements and hay and grain. 


Baker & McDowell Hardware Company, Natchez, Miss., 
have lately been incorporated with a capital of over 
$100,000. The company comprise H. L. Baker, S. Me- 
Dowell, A. E. James, W. D. Mounger and W. R. Patter- 
son. They will conduct two establishments, wholesale 
and retail. Their wholesale store is located on Broad- 
way, at a point where excellent facilities for the han- 
dling of goods are secured. Their building is a new three- 
story brick, built expressly for the Hardware business 
The structure is 85 x 115 feet. Their retail department 
is located on Franklin street in the store formerly oc- 
cupied by Baker & James. 


— 





The Wilcox Swivel Ball Bearing Door Hanger. 


_—— 





A demand has sprung up within the past few years 
for a door hanger suitable for very large doors for audi- 











The Wilcox Swivel Ball Bearing Door Hanger. 


toriums, churches, class-rooms, &c. This demand has 
not been fully met by the hangers available, because 
they did not possess some of the features essential. The 
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Wiicox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill, have brought out a 
swivel ball bearing hanger, herewith illustrated, which 
they have designed specially for this purpose, and which 
has proved to be very satisfactory in its operation. The 
hanger is very easily applied. The track upon which it 
runs is one of its strongest features, being made with a 
wooden shoe so that the hanger runs absolutely without 
noise. The track can be readily taken down, or adjusted 
without taking dewn, and besides can be replaced should 
anything occur making this necessary. The parts of the 
hanger are made of steel and malleable iron. The finest 
ball bearings are vsed in the swivel and the wheels. The 
hanger is furnished in two sizes to fit doors of different 
thicknesses. 





I. X. L. Combination Wire Stretcher, Splicer 
and Staple Puller. 


The combined tool illustrated herewith is offered by 
The staple pul- 
is at the end of the stretcher, 


O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ler, as shown in Fig. 1, 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


Shepard Wood Workers’ Vises. 


Prentiss Vise Company, 44 Barclay street, New York, 
have made some changes in and additions to their line 
of Shepard coach makers’ solid jaw parallel vises, as il- 
lustrated in these columns some time ago. There are 
now two sizes, with stationary bottom, as follows: No. 
168, 314-inch jaws, opens 7 inches, weight 33 pounds; 
No. 68, 41-inch jaws, opens 9 inches, weight 42 pounds. 
With swivel bottom the same sizes are made, Nos. 169 
and 69, weighing respectively 38 and 46 pounds. 


Duplex Sterling Washing Machine. 


The duplex Sterling washing machine, manufactured 
by the Eureka Company, Rock Fails, Ill, which was re- 
cently illustrated in these columns, has a special feature 
not mentioned at that time. The machine is constructed 
to serve two purposes. one as a washing machine and the 
other as a bathtub. The top can be taken off readily 
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Fiz. 1.—L, X L. Combination Wire Stretcher, Splicer and Staple Puller. 


while the wire splicer is a separate tool. The stretcher 
consists of a wooden handle 3 feet long, to which is at- 
tached a malleable iron clamp, constructed so that when 
the wire is clamped in it the wire will not slip. The 
grip in the clamp is made of the best tempered tool steel. 
It is explained that with the stretcher wire can not only 
be put on tighter in stapling from post to post, but that 
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Fig. 2—The 1. X. L. Wire Stretcher in Use. 


in so doing it is easy to follow the irregularity of the 
ground in stapling the wire as the operator passes along. 
The point is made that the tool will stretch the wire to 
the last post at the end of the fence. The following 
points of excellence are referred to by the manufacturers: 
That the stretcher is strong, the handle being of hard 
wood and all iron parts malleable or wrought; that there 
are but few parts, simple in construction, and not apt to 
get out of order; that the stretcher is painted with a 
special rust preventive maroon paint to render it durable 
and to give it a nice finish. Fig. 2 shows the special 
features of the stretcher, which is the ease with which 
one person can stretch and staple the wire to a post 
without assistance. 


and the inside taken out and the body is then ready for 
use as a bathtub. In shipping the machine it is not taken 
entirely apart. Only the fly wheel and the upper part of 
the machine are taken off so as to make a square pack- 
age. It is thus shipped together compactly. 


Ideal Broiler and Toaster. 


The Ideal Gas Stove Utensil Company, 73 Murray 
street, New York, are offering a broiler and toaster, as 
herewith shown. In Fig. 1 is illustrated the broiler, 
while Fig. 2 shows the toaster, both of which are de- 
signed for use in connection with gas, oil and vapor 
stoves. The broiler is made of steel wire, with a per- 
forated sheet steel bo.uoom, wu.ch is set Girectly over the 





Fig. 1.—The Perfection Broiler. 


flame, to give perfect diffusion to the heat and to act di- 
rectly on a corrugated steel sheet upon which the meat 
is placed. The broiler may be adjusted in hight accord- 
ing to the intensity of the heat to prevent the meat from 
direct contact with the flame, gas or smoke. At the end 
of the broiler a drip pan is attached to catch and retain 
the juices of the meat. The point is made that it is not 
necessary to hold the broiler when in use, that it will 
broil perfectly, leaving no taste or odor from the gas, oil 
or vapor used, and that it is simple in construction, dura- 
ble and easy to use. If desired for toasting the corru- 





Fig. 2.—The Perfection Toaster, 


gated steel sheet may ve tu~ned over to one side, like 
the cover of a book, exposing parallel wires upon which 
the bread may be placed. 

The toaster, Fig. 2, is a modification of the broiler. 
It has a fine screen wire bottom instead of a perforated 
steel bottom to diffuse the heat, and parallel wires at 
the top upon which to place the bread. 
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Ball Bearing Wheels. 


The McCabe Mfg. Company, 532-542 West Twenty- 
second street. New York, are putting on the market ball 
bearing wheels, shown in the accompanying cuts. The 
wheel is shown in Fig. 1, and in Fig. 2 the ball bearing, 


Fig. 1.—Ball Bearing Wheel. 


with a portion of the cups cut away to more clearly show 
the position of the balls. She cups are of turned steel 
hardened and ground. The -ones are held together by 
means of a brass tube forming a hollow rivet. The 





Fig. 2.—Ball Bearings in Detail. 


wheels are designed for use in meat markets, abattoirs, 
&c., also in theaters for the shifting of scenery, &c. The 
company also manufacture a line of ball bering hang- 
ers for use on parlor, fire, elevator, mill ana car doors. 


<i 
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Victor Vegetable Parer. 


The Goodell Company, 10 Warren street, New York, 
and Antrim, N. H., are manufacturing the Victor vegeta- 
ble parer illustrated herewith. It is designed for paring 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, cucumbers, &c., as 
well as apples, quinces, &c. The claim the manufac- 
turers make for this utensil is that it will quickly and 
thoroughly pare the vegetables named without regard 
to uneven surfaces and diverse shapes. The erratic 
shapes and sizes of vegetables have always operated to 
prevent successful paring, a condition this parer has been 
designed to overcome. The lower measurement, as the 
parer is clamped to table or shelf, is 13 inches in length, 
the driving wheel being 5% inches in diameter. The 
vegetable or fruit is impaled on a three-prong fork and 
steadied by the long pointed rod at the left, a necessary 
condition when the vegetables are long. The coiled 
spring working against the knife arm is strong enough to 
force the horseshoe-shaped knife into almost any depres- 
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sion or irregularity, while the outwardly curved blade is 
guarded so as to remove only a thin paring. The trav- 
eling knife frame can be started on the spiral at any 


ANY) nn 
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Victor Veyetable Parer. 


int according to the length of the vegetable, and at 
he end is automatically thrown off from the pared arti- 


_ 
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Blake Combination Pipe Vises. 


Prentiss Vise Company, 44 Barclay street, New York, 
have just added to their line of vises the Blake pipe vise 
here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the heavier pattern, made 
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Fig 1. Blake Combination fF ipe Vise. 

with a wrought steel channel arm to stand hard usage. 
This vise is extra strong and combines the ordinary fea- 
tures of such a tool with reversible jaws for holding pipe. 
The swivel base is guaranteed not to slip. No. 183 has 6 
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Fig. 2.- Similar Vise for Smaller Pipe. 


inch jaws, holds to 6 inch pipe, and weighs 155 pounds. 
No. 185 has 7-inch jaws, holds % to 8 inch pipe, and 
weighs 240 pounds. Fig. 2 is a similar vise with extra 
strong arm, No. 181 having 34-inch jaws with a pipe ca- 
pacity of % to 2% inches, weight 53 pounds, and No. 182 
44-inch jaws, \% to 3 inch pipe, and weight 75 pounds. 
The manufacturers refer to the exceptional strength of 
these vises. 








Eclipse Acetylene Gas Lamp. 


Eclipse Bicycle Company, Elmira, N. Y., have recently 
put on the market the Eclipse acetylene gas lamp, as 
here illustrated. The base of the lamp is divided into 
two parts, the upper being a water chamber and the 
lower a carbide holder. The carbide holder is a nickeled 
brass cup screwed to the bottom of the lamp base. A 





Fig. 1.—Eetipse Acetylene Gas Lamp. 


long tube leading from the water chamber reaches down 
into a perforated metal tube, covered with cotton cloth. 
The gas tube through which the gas is conducted from 
the carbide chamber to the burner starts from the inside 
and extreme bottom of the lamp base to the water cham- 
ber and through the water to the burner. This con- 
struction causes the gas after leaving the carbide cup to 
pass down and circulate around the outside of the car- 
bide chamber before entering the tube leading to the 

















Fig. 2.— Sectional View of Eclipse Lamp. 


burner, thus, it is said, thoroughly drying the gas before 
it enters the gas tube. The lava tip burner can be un- 
Bcrewed with the fingers if it becomes necessary to clean 
it, and underneath will be found a felt plug which can 
also be readily cleaned. Fig. 1 shows the interior con- 
struction, a being the tube through which water is intro- 
duced, and } the key to the valve controlling the water 
supply. The lamps can be lighted from either side, as 
both jewels are hinged to swing upward. An aluminum 
reflector is attached to the back cap, which is held to the 
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body of the lamp by three bayonet catches. The reflector 
is purposely set well back from the flame to prevent tar- 
nishing. The lens in front can be removed by lifting a 
curved flat snap spring. The top of the lamp is also 
made of aluminum, the body of the lamp being nickeled 
brass. The lamp is 8 inches high and weighs 20 ounces. 


_ 
——_ 





Jewelers’ Table Anvil. 


Prentiss Vise Company, 44 Barclay street, New York, 
have put on the market the jewelers’ table anvil, as here 
illustrated. They are made in but one size, having a 
base 3 inches in diameter at the bottom, the extreme 
hight being 2 inches and weight 14% pounds. The anvils 
are made of the best quality of cast steel, are 3% inches 








Jewelers’ Table Anvil. 


long over all and finely polished. Two styles are made, 
No. 500, with painted base, and No. 502, all polished and 
full nickel. The bases are made low and weighted on 
the bottom so that they stand firmly on bench or table. 
Each anvil is packed in a double pasteboard box. 


a 


The Easy Double Acting Spring Hinge. 


The accompanying cut represents a double acting 
spring hinge put on the market by the Easy Spring 
Hinge Company, Shelby, Ohio. The hinge is in two 
parts, one to be attached to the door and the other to 
the door jamb. The hinge can be readily detached and 
each part put on separately and then coupled together; 
the door being centered by the screws in the cover plate 





The Kasy Double Acting Spring Hinge. 


after it is hung. Tension of the spring is adjusted by a 
screw in the end of the center plate, governing the swing 
of the door, and relieving the screws, it is explained, 
from all strain. The spring is designed to be fitted to 
any swing door, and is referred to as providing a simple 
and efficient construction which permits of the door being 
readily hung and taken down. It is explained that on 
an inside door there is no swinging back and forth, a fea- 
ture which is emphasized especially when a little child 
is considered, as there is no danger of being struck by 
a backward swing, also that it makes a valuable hinge 
for use between dining room and kitchen, there being no 
danger of knocking aishes from a waiter’s hands. 

It is stated that in the use of the hinge the door does 
not have to be rounded off on either edge, thus enabling 
it to come within 1-16 inch of the door jamb. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JANUARY 2, 1900. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named 
represent those current in the market as obtainable by 
the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manufac- 
turers or jobbers. a apply to such quantities of goods 


as are usually purchase 


by retail merchants. Very 


small orders and broken packages often command higher 
. while lower prices are frequently given to larger 


uyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They 


usually represent the prices to the small trade, lower 
prices being obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manu- 


facturers or jobbers. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market, 


while many advanced prices are announced 


by the manu- 


facturers, lower prices are often made by the wholesale trade 
who have stocks on hand purchased at former quotations. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns 
and also THE IRon Ace INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 6, 
1899), which gives a classified list of the products PF our 
advertisers and thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘ Standard Hard- 
ware Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices 


of many leadin; 


gg 
Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering 
these quotations as correct and as useful as possible to 


Retail Hardware Merchants. 
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Red. ; +----60810%) 3 2 F 
en Te ee 600:10% | 5 ¥Ss 
Plate poe Brass. ...504&10% Ray SSE 
Phi lphia..... 60&10% 
Martin’ _ atent (Phoenix). ...... 59@10% 


@ 
Payson’ a Anti-friction Furniture.70&10% 
Payson’s Anti-Friction Truck., ..70&10% 


Standard Ball Bearing. ...........0.e0« 45¢ 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.......... eee eS 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Ca‘tle. 
Chain— 
American Coil, Full Casks: 
8-16 “4 6-16 % 7-16 4% 9-16 
8.75 6.85 5.85 6.00 485 h.75 65 


oe % 1 inch. 
4/5 4.50 4.40 4.40 cents per lb, 
Less than Cask lots add 4@ se per W, 
German Coil, list July 24,°97 ... 
60& 10@ 608 10810% 
cgnen Halter Chain, list July 24, 
aian «+++ +060L10@ 608 108108 
esi Wagon and Fancy Chains, 
list April, °98.....50@10@50¢ 10854 
Jack Chain, list ‘July 10, °93: 
TFOR. « s0000e00ce00s0000 «+e SOBS@AF08 
MED ck end canes ‘i 50k5@60% 
Gal. Pump Chatn.........la 544@5%e 
Breast. Hitchin ant Rein Chains 
Covert Saad. Works 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 








Breast.. 85824 
Halter 85824 
Heel. 85&2% 
Rein.... ° ° oe BORE 
Stallion...cccccccce sseve evececceeesDORZS 


Oneida Comasaney 
Eureka Coll and ener ts at 
Niagara Ooiland Halters 60@60£5¢ 
miegere w Ties,..... A5k5@IBe 1 URSA 
Am, Ol and Halters....50&10&5@60% 
Am Cow TICS... ..00+++000.- BOR5@GI0R 55 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain.,......ccccccegseesess 69% 
Un versal Dbl-Jointed Chain.” oe wo00e4 5% 


Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’, Blue........gr0. 50@52e 
c ‘arpenters’, Red oe 0970. LO@LE3 
Cc ‘arpenter 3’, White......gro. 86@388e 

See also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines. 


Checks, Door— 
Bardsley’s........ Oo cecceceoeces 
Colum i&..... eoccee 
Eclipse. ......0+ eveccccooccs 


Chiseis— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 
Standard List..... ons ORD TES 


Buck Bros 
suaries Buck... 


Le. i. WILE. .. 0. .ceeee sees -30@SO 
Tanged— 
Tanged yarmnere. soseen MOLE@WOE1“ 
Buck Bros.. eoccacccovccoccccccccccs ONG 
yaaries Buck. ...0200- ececcccccccsses SOS 
L. & L. J. Whito, Tanged.. sovbeensn dE 
Cold— 


Cold Chisels, good quality.lb, U@I160 
Cold Chisels, fair quality... ‘ lb, 12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary....... lb. 8@9e 


Chucks— 
sseneeesescesee B08 


Beach Pat., each $8.00. 

Skinner Patent Chucks 
Combination Lathe Chucks......... 
Drill Chucks, Patent avd Scandard Sos 
Drill Chucks, New Model.. 
Independent’ Lathe Chucks... 
Innproved Planer Chucks... 
Universal Lathe Chucks. 
Face Plate Jaws,...cess.ees 

Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination.. 









Cee ee ewe ewe enes 





eeeeeee 






svvercccces covcceseseeeSO® 


err 
: .0000B0% 
Independent. ....sorsee sevcccorecesecs 

Union Drill <u oetpansen eeeceecve-e 
Universal.. .... 
Face Plate JAWS. .c.cccccosccseceesee 80% 


Clamps— 


“ adjustable, Hammers’..... 
Adjustable, Stearns’ cece eeees 
Cabinet, Sar ent’s 4581 10% 
Carriage Makers’, P.,S. & W. Co..40&10% 
Carri e Makers’, Sargent’s me 50&10¢ 
Besiv, Parallel..........002.+0++ 8 10% 
Linemau’s, Usiea hated oom & Tvol 


eee eee eer ee ee tence eenee 





sn eewereeer® 


Cleaners, Walk— 
Star Socket, All Steel.....® doz. $4.00 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....®@ doz. $3.75 net 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 


ee SOR te | 
New Havea Edge Tool Co.’s...40@40&5¢ 
Nichols ve. F -* hdl, 306; Rd. hdl., 40¢ 
tte R. Plumb... .....00-+. 2+. see x 
a f ) ene 3344256331421 05 
“EL Fe le nnesnowallignsceccaseeetl 
Clippers— 





Chicago Flexible Shaft Company : 


Hany Toilet... ........000 # doz. $7.20 
Mascotte Toilet ... -.® doz, 38,40 
Mouitor Toilet # doz. $v.00 | 





Stewart's Patent.. ry doz. $10.00 ! 


| India Hemp, Braided...... “4 TA 


Clips, Axle— 
Eagle and Superior 4 and 5-16 
inch.... 6 0@ 70% 
Norway, 4 “and 5-16 inch., -C5@C5ESR 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Hardware list (Globe, Kerosene, 
Lever Bibbs, Racking, &c. 
60d: 10@ 60k 10¢ 108 


Coffee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 


Brass, rope & Stevens’ list... 40% 
Embossed, Gilt, PopesStevens'listS0& 10% 
Leather, Pope & Stevens’ list........ 40% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Mies’ Challenge, # —- a weal ASO1501 08 


00 $30.00 $40. : 
New Triumph No. 5 ® doz. $24.00 
Woodruff’s, # doz .... one me 
apples: ihaconey ido, 





Enterprise Beef Shavers....... ..2 a 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Diss on & Son: : 


Slaw, C rn Grater, &c.. 40% 
Kraut Catters 24 x 7, 26 x8 80: x 9.55% 
Kr wut Catters $6 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters 


Ordinary Goods |... ..7010@75% Tobacco— 
mis w. 0 
7 eel nt ep ate tae 65% gn ren. | Chomp ..-.dae, Ge sig 
eltpera, ao ’s Patent Inside.. tae National, 8 aon $31.00 Ck. toot 
= tg uceapmmmatae ES og | National, # doz. $21.00................ 
Calipers, In Wing. or Outside.. Se 0% Sargent’s, # doz. $24.00...... ‘ig doKtO8 
TIL cennnun bebeeteres een 6 
lp adbaasenbleati 50&5% Washer— 
J. Stevens A. & T. Go... seercccess 25&10% | Appleton’s, # doz. $16.00... aaiiibeit 
Conductor Pipe, Caiva- ’ 
ine 7 pe, PNUD gasccnsccscescossrere doz. $4.7 
Territory “Eeose. ic. | Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Eastern....6)@25@5% 604204244% | Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger....4 
Central....60&25¢244% 60017%% | iwan’s Perfection Post mere lgger. - 
Southern... 60@20¢5% 608 15% z. $10.00 
8. Western. 60¢20% 60812%% Hover Break Post Hole Digrers, 7 doz. 
Mecneng, fy Mee SUIT osinchn sobannbanvenpuaaientin 6 


See also Eave Trough, 
: Coolers, Water— 
. 8. .: Vgal., $14.00; 
$16.00; 4gal., sis.30° 6 gal., $2 0G 
Coopers’ Tools— 


See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.......... «lb, 82 
Braided. White, Common. . 1b16E@18¢ 


Cable Laid Italian, .lb. A, 18c; B, 16c 
Common India...........ib 8 84@Iv%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@1é6e 
Patent Russia ...........lb. 12 13¢ 
Cable Laid Russia....... bb. 13%@I1h4e 


15¢e 
India Hemp .....++.+++....lb. 10@18e 
Patent Ind | Fr seen gl 0@18¢c 
Pearl Braided, cotton .......8 B Los 18¢ 
Massachusetts, White 
Massac husetts, D-ab. 
Eddy tone Braided Cotton....... D 18¢ 
Har:nony C able Laid Ttallan.. “¥ D 18¢ 
Ossawan Mills 
Crown, Solid Braided White...® m 18¢ 
Braided, Giant, White # D17¢ 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid Italian... coe 
Cable Laid Russian. 
Cable Laid India.. 
Braided India..... 
Phoenix, Wnhite..... 


d, Drab Cotton... 





see eeewene 





sooeee @ BSI 
—— Hemp.. soceree OD 319 
aaibaehs etbabanat 44¢é 





Lake : 
A quality, ‘Drab, 40¢. 
A quality, White, 8é ¢. 
B quality, Drab, be 
Ba uality, White, 30¢. 
Linen. 






ian Hemp, 406 atone ol 
5714¢.. ccvece: snlOS 
Wire, Picture— 
Braided or Twisted .......70@70@104 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—See Knives, Corn. 


ura ckers, Nut— 


all, ABS Mfg. Co.....0.+000050% 
Cradies— 

Ere 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons. gross...5@é6c 
ngs 100 gro., $4.504$5 00, at fac- 
ory. 


Metal Workers’ Crayons...gr. $2.50 x 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat or Za 


aS - 1.501 
Ro.ling Mill Crayons....... 50 
Ra lroad Crayons (compo- flion). PA 
gr. $2.00J)o0 
See also Chalk. 


Creamery Palis—See Pails, 
Oreamery. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........ > qos. 





spiiebbs st eaeen see @ gr. $24.90 | 


Samson, # doz. $34.00......... age 


Dividers—sSee Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 
Door Springs— 
See Springs, Door. 


Drawers, Money— 


Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till No, 1 
$18; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $11; ne 3° $12. 


Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ a 




















= 00 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding’ -...€ach 
$3.75@4.00 
Bench Drills, Stearns’............... or; 
Breast, Millers Falls, each $3.00 ..15&10% 
Breast, a Oe eee 30@30&10% 
odeil Automatic Drills. ‘daneaoalor 
Ratchet 4 Aen tis 25% 
t t, Parker’ Ss. 1% 
Rate! het, Serer mst 
ot. Whitney’s, P.S “40 10% 





Whitney’s Hand Drill ‘Nout 1, $10. 00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00".........8844% 


Twist Drille.. 
Standard List....... aaa 65@65h:10% 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drilis—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks~—See Chucks, 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # doz. 
2i-Inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $9..40% 
PM nish. .  » senanhe .., 30% 


Bros 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bilis. 
Champion..,..... ecccccccce « 








| uglass Mtg: G0... 220&10% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle este, No. 3, a _ pt 
Ges & Largons Ratchet, .....00000000.80% | 





uprbien ie10@5081081085¢ 
Mayhew’s Black Handle..............- 50% 
Mayhew’s Monarch........ -45&10% 
New England Specialty eg -50&10% 
Sargent & Co. 

Nos. 150.4 35 and 60 60. mene P| 






Nos. 6624@6424&104 
Screw Driver Bits......... ..8 doz. 50@70¢ 
Stanley’s R. & L. Co. 

No. 64, Varnished ‘Handles. sone ORGS 

No. 86..... eoccccccccccccoecocccocs SOMLUS 

wa 


Nos. 25, $5 and 45..:.. A 
Eave Trough, ripening 
Territory. 
Eastern 


Carload, LC. 
CTT... veevee TEPI1SS Tecb10g 





Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. 0 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. Sone --cootee arene Waa 
Cultivators— 5, Western. .... 754244 75% 
rms, cash, 
Victor Garden ..............8 doz. $10.00 See also Conductor Pipe. 
Cutters—. saci 
Smith & Heminway Co........06...++.80% E ce Beaters—see Beaters, Eas. 
American... Silden check koeusasbibieebnan us 80% wy 1.80 gro. F.FF 
Nos.. | Kegs...... Ib. be 6c 3c 
Each........85 #7 si0 $25 $50 #0, | 6 Kegs ....Ub. 434c bie 3c 
opti 1 10 «612 14 Kegs ....U. 5 ¢ be 3 igc 
wach....@1.75 2.25 8. 00 200 $'50 | 10-1 cans, 10 
Enterpri patter ae a ‘3° se a aun cane... © c 6c 5c 
Bach 7792 $3 $2.50 84 7..e 6 é 8c 
piso BD GOB... cccsccoecccscscce 83158108 | ce. onlin Pett RE: 
14.00 $17.00 $19.00 0.00 
Hale’ e's. doz...... goo Loarda70e canted a a ae 
see eeeeeeee scu c e —— 
7.00 $33.00 $45.00 . “ 
Home No. 1, ® doa. $26.00 ............ 60% See Pins, Escutcheon. 
tle Giant, ® dos........... 5 
Little Glant, ¥ dow... .Bi@siigns: Extractors, Lemon Julce 
$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $78.00 $68.00 —See Squeezes, Lemon. 


5.00 18. 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, gitoo doz, 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, @ gr 18 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # a j 


F astoners, Blind— 
| Faucets— 
Cork Lined copocsse TORS 70k 1 
Metallic Key, Leather Li + tata 
reaiodiag 


Red Cedar .....00+ s20 00+. 5OQ50ESS 

B. & L. B. Co.: 
West’s Lock, mand Shut Ee 7508108 
YC 408 


-- -5ORL0g 


John here 8 rless Tin Key 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metat } Key. este 
John Sommer’s Duplex ck Key... abs 


John Sommer’s ier Re 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. Soe 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork: Lined. 


50&108 

John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined.70¢ 
| John Sommer’s SR oon Sonk Lined. 608 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 508 
= Sommer’s Perfection ¢ = 408 


bake ausnenaes bain ahmnel eenkien 60e: 
Star, Metal Plug new list...... q0paoe * 


kport, Metal Plug, reduced list. Sone 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise. Sts $36.00..... ...... 
Taaen. P cn n, ORO ee 

National Measuring, ® doz. 986.00...4 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Files—Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Bost Brands... 0000000020000. 70@75% 
Good Brands.........-7ERI@75L10G5% 
Fair Brands.........75&10k5@s0e 5% 
Second Quality........80&10@30e254 
Imported— 


od Tapers, Stubs’ list, July %%, 


See HHT eee eee eeee se esesee 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch.... 15 17 19 2 & 
Per doz.$3.80 355 8.75 4.50 6.25 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.... 





; 0Z, $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, ...... 0¢ 
AY A eae «+ --50&10810¢ 
Reading Hardware Co........ 0&20&104% 
Sargent’s Patent...... G0&10G6081 08105 


Fiuting Machines— 
See Machines, Fluting. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Squeezers, Fodder. 


Forks— 

Aug. 1, 1899, list. 
Fay, B CIWO..ccccccccccce crccece hh 
Hay, 8 tine ...ccccccccccceccces 
Manure, h tine 2... .cccce-cecse. Ih 
Manure. 6 and 6 tine.......... 1% 








BOOTING. «0.200 c00000 covcccecsc SOE 
Iowa Dig-Ezy ee ee 
Victor, Hay........ eoececcccseccece ee 
Victor, Manare..cce ococccecceecees 7 
Victor, Header......-ssecssesess - s 
foemeten. Hay...... evcccccecccecOe 

Champion, Manure..... ** 10&DS 
Columbia, Hay..... tr OEE SE 
Columbia, ee egies 
Columbia, S 


pading.... '0&10% 
Hawkeye sey 4 tine % dos. 
$5.00; % tine, $6. _ 
ted. —See Spoons 
Frames— 
Saw— 


Red, Polished and Veretiier. .dos, 
| 1.06@$1.10 
| White......ccccccecessees-0z. 75@80C 
Screens, Window and Door— 
Bonanza Window Screens... 50&10&28% 
MaineWindow Screen Frame’.40&10& 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames..... 
| Porter’s Extension Window meek st 
Wabash Sp-ing Adj. Screen........... “ton 
| Warner’s 


reen Corner Irons...... 
rpes- Ice er 





| 3 ok 
Of | Bet $1140 160 1.85 2.30 a2 h 


Good $125 1.85 1.70 205 265 3.60 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 180 1.75 2.30 %.90 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse Per mn Na. 
Cotten Fase.. coe came tie 7 
Single Taped ‘Fuse. poncncene ooee $ 
Double Taped Fuse...+.....0+47 
Triple Taped Fuse. “570 


Gates, Molasses and Oll-— 
Stebbin's....cecresseees+- + BOQSOLIS 


Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, &c. Ge... “Garb ving 
Barrett’s Comb. Roller yak, tbat rn 
ie Fo 

ee Soe te ae 
| Wire, P., S. & W. Co.....00.5 .. 1OQ10858 
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THE IRON AGE 
January 4, 1900 
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icago Spring Butt Co.: J. Bardsley: Covert Saddl Works’ 
cim lets— 298 OPrictlones ns voshaes paseotalradeuiost ae Bommor cha Checking..... 10% pate and Dood H. ook... ‘ reves BOE 
FP SCLUATING ...ceereees eeccseocese ee { 6! rc rown DML Nebs stanedumadsipains 
ail, Metal, Assorted. gro. $ ee natalie vesseesse-25%| | Bommer Lida dubesll Bench Hook: 
spike a tal, Assorted gro. $0008 50 chishoim J & Moore Mfg. Co. Ontoago pring ‘Butt Co.: - Corn Hooks See Kuicce borne 
0 ’ Asso Sah En | ACVATICE .. cocccrcecceces - wee UO | MERC ABO. one cc coeccceeseecsccessees 
ail ‘i. ce. aoe 50 ) ann CONES Jacana apecesesa eos Garden Git Engine House.. 20% Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
, d Han age Car DOOr.....-.seeeereee eene’s Salooa Door............. 
Spike, Woo aro. $5 00@5.25 | Elevator......... eecee. cece seece 40% connie Ea....... Dcduseuseseu' oc eSusnawd - 40% 3 Horseshoes— 
Glass, AmericanWindow)| Crar Ball. Bearing. # doa. “pail. 50 Champion Holdback.. --B ar. $0. 00 | | See Shoes, Horse. 
List Nov. 18, 1898, Ho. $0 Rolle Bearing .doz. pr. 4. 50 Bisel ro eh ae. $9.00 8 Hose, Rubber— 
2 aR eR 6a wson Mfg. Co.: é 
a ore ear eeoe SORIO@RORIOL | | Fe Ge Coc cevvecsscnvscee Boaz LO REE asc tovsnsenecnrmnseas MLS “Ceememneeae  Se sem Bee 
Wester..cceseses -; 80d 10@ 300208 one: MS adard.........4085891468 piiatchiess Vote... ckiaesas A sply Standard ....." 16. 54@ 60 
From Jobbers or Factory, with Freight | parior, New Model. .........40&9%% Oblique, bl. ‘Aoting......50@50855 S| ply Standard,......ft. 64@ 74 
Allowance ; ie Bivength.. 90% Barn Door, btandari.""Snee % —> nrg. + Cons Detachable, # sf. 8 | Sply —- eeeee reap oe rae 
ls. Single Strength........ OVEFOD......00ceeeee oo \ case | © See 
Garlouds. Double Strength...20d108 | | Spectat.00.000200.2.lee....00808| | PR OE 886) High Grade 2.220707 ft 9 @u e 
_Liquid, Fish— Sc criacecnes dudeshivensle 60% New Idea No. i... ..-°.@ gr. $9.00| § Catton Garden, %-in., coupled : 
ve ey C a Brush. NOW YOIK......eeessseeereeeseee ees 60% New Idea, Double Acting. ......45%) & w Grade ........ wees. St. I@Ec 
List A, Bottles or Cans, wi 3714 @50% Brerling. °° iaunes ecegcecnsecece 60% Van We Wagoner & Williams Hdw, Go.: 4 yao cimwpeeo 4 Peupee 7 ihe < ee. 
SP dn aioe ion benaranes oi ee. 6 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., as) a ee sigs Mek! "ay Standaid,§ $is ecccece errt ste = Americaii Ni : 4¢° 3 g y 
vamiaaeeehs > umbia, a 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ... erty tr siowrel Mtg. a and Foundry Co.. 60% ‘7 Columbia, No. ue. 0 3 | rons— Sad— 
’ Dow ccccccccccee sscce Cocce sece a DT béswiewesee 
sald 4 ‘ 6 Car DOOP. ....cceseee. 3344% CR eo, 3 30%)" From to 10..... se eseeer td SY@S%4C 
Cluc Pots Seo Fats, Glue Gieeas ‘Anti-Friction.. ccccecees DUS - Knoxali eeeccceeecceeese BT. $9.00 B. B. Sad Trons..... .......10. 3 Aoi 
Crease, Axle— E to va & — ape ce seed oo waahaes 3 Chinese Laundry..eseselb. 6 ee 
Grade,...++.-gr0. $5.00@6.00 roug ron nges— inese Sad........ donttal A 
orem’ rs . 3 Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar. os oe Potts’, = set; ee 
1D ti Palle, @doa., 63.00; SB, 8.00; Parlor DOOP........s.ccccccce: 2.50% | $8 Light 5 Strap Hinges..66%% 86 O81. 18@.980 951.10 89@1.08 
10 ®, $6.00. | “@ doz. $12.00 | allroad. ....... vesese senses sDOG&108 | # Strap Hinges. .70% New England Pressing.lb.. 34@Si%e 
pions Everlasting. ..10- pails, ea.859| Steel. Nos. Be is: i 0 dou tos | Light P Hinges. toc on 
Dixon’ s Everlasting, in bxs..# doz. eel. Siete aris ** 50&5% Heavy T Hinges...60¢@10% Soldering— 
$1.20; 2D $21 00] Zenith tor Wood Track... ...50&10% Extra Heavy T Hinges... Soldering Coppers.. o6ceecs MO ' 
Crindstone Fixtures— Taylor & Boggis Foundry Go.: 50&10¢ aT ia a OKIE Covert Mfg. Co......... soseeeces 2082S 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. Van conte Wii Hl Hdw ani is 4 8 Corrugated Heavy Pinking— 
. erican eeee eeersees 
Gun Powder—See Powder. wet mney Gor. Ex. Heavy ,T. Pinking | 50@60e 
Bike x olor Bearing . seve oeesS0R10% | 
. J. Roller Bearing......++-.60&10% oTR.—Change ind nts. 
Hack Saws—See Saws. Gyeie Ball Boarings...-ccccz-...50%| | Rolled’ Plate ne eons tito ae J ack Scrows—Seo Sereus. 
Hafts, Aw!— LS —wehepmemenanpnntane — °° | iid peananpsiagen 6 to ie in. is’ Jacks, Wagon— 
ee ——“(—tC ees ES RRS Prreerr erry 
ew Richards...... esrecccecseccsse 608 ‘0 n. 3% 
Peg Patent, Leather Top..$t. 9h@5.25| SR. woller Bearing. and Strap. | $8 to 36 in..1b. 3 se Sa Mfg. CO., Stoel....+--creeeeeedt 
Peg Patent, Plain To: 3.75] Prindle improved Screw Hook and Eye: Meraes. 6 "Gominon.-. exces 4 
Sewing Brass pn Bh ie 1.60 ichards’ mproved.. &1 4@1t ~wasesnnossenens 4 he. Lockp rt paneer’ Brett ate 
Saddiers’. Brass Ferrule..$1 35@1.45 Richards’ ‘Single rai - 50&10% HGNC on svseseneeseseees i oom ‘teen cae cevsseesseenseeesesg OOF 
Peg, COMMON. .eeerecee cee $1-95@1.35 - 40&10% “INCH... ceseeeceseee. LD, lane ete. a saeanedentueree 
Brad, COMMON.......0...-$1.50Q1.75| Wiloox-Ives  ........+-.: 1.808108 Hoes— 
Halters and Ties— Wilcox Tandem Roller Bearin BUkLOS aa ae .. .ome | oo 
Qovert Bfg. Co. Jase Ha ree Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. aoe ww ORE@I0EIOGEX Brase, Spun, Plain, Ust Jan. 10, °99 
Covert Alfs.Co., Sisal Rope...;....3082% | witcox Trolley Koller Bearing..50% Grub, Hist Feb. £8, 1890.....65Q662 10% 16 
Govert’s Saddlery Works’, 94 jist, a fa Wilcox Trulley Roller Bearing. ses D. & H. Sco ee 35&5% Enameled and Tea—See Ware, Hollow. 
covert's Saddlery Works, Leathers 10% Fire......s000- a me asus Aug. 1, 1899, Lists = Knife Sharpeners ys 
Covert's pod won J Na ioe - 60& aes Harness en ores ders.| ¥% id ond hae yg ag wees Grdomey See Sharpeners, Knife. 
, Ladi ‘oy an ore be 
Se a ey Works Cane -0085¢! Harness Snaps—See Snaps. r oéiog| Knives 
Hasps— Street and Mortar.... IB t7eeen Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 
Hammers— P Cotton ......10.0-- 7010 10E5 ELS 
Handled Mannmares McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz. $1.10 PONE si vvciséccereucsveue’ Dick’s Butcher Knives | ...... ss00++-408 
Machinist 0@40&5¢ 40%10%| Weeding........ ...2e75% Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &C.......+0ee00 
Magnet ic Tack, Nos. i 3, §, $135, $1.50, | Wrought Hasps, Staples, &.—See Note.— danufucturers and jobbers use 


iE asevesaanibanees pherestnias 40& 10% 
Pece, Stow & Wilco. 33222! +++ 40G40&55 
Fayette Rk. Plumb : 


Artisans Choice, + E. 5, Bas. sade 
oe al and B. S. “008104 a 
wayyy Hamm oecces 
AE, & A. E. Bell Face ait. oe 
Riveting po Vinners’..........33}4&5% 
Gargent’s C. S. New List........45@45&10 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
$lb. and under,..lb. 45c 
aad y cman some = wenger 


Beer 6 WD. canscenes 


Note —Lower prices sometimes made 


u jobbers. 
uxinson’s Smitis’......93440c@10c lb. 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See Police Goods. 
Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handles— 
Hoe, Rake, Fork, &c........50&@10@60% 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Ha fandle.50@50k5% 


Cross-Cut Saw anne 
Atkins’....... ‘ 

Champion.. 
NC) cancegenintanas tide tem eon 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted......gro $2 40@$2.60 
Auger, large......«.:9T0. $2 85@$3.00 
Brad Awl... ...0.. +970. $1.50@$1.75 


Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro ass‘d. 
$2.25@$2 35; large, $2.75@$3.00. 


Hickory Ta ‘anged Firmer. gro ass d. 
$1.75@$2.25; large, $2 35@$?2. 50. 
socket Firmer, g 

1 75@$2.58 : large, 5 
ickory Socket firmer, gro ass’d. 


afi 60 @ $1.75; eee, $1.75 @ $2.00 


ret be rie t Fr — mi "ptr ae 
) = 5 
File, assorted..... 1.00 1.15 


Hammer, Hatchet, _ 508108 
Hand Saw, Parade, da 75@80c 
Not Varnished.. . ..........55@60c 
ne Handles: 
Jack, doz. 28@25c; Jack Bae... 


Fore, doz. 85@38c; Fore, Bolte 


Hangers— 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, Regular; 
Inches ssoe ee ts 2-2 
a 10 1.45 1.80 2.10 2.75 
ton Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Round Groove, Reg- 
war; 
Inch. 


eee Cat eesseee 


‘6-1 He 
_—naseereagsae 2.00 2 60 3.25 


20@75e 









































Wrought Goods. 


Hatchets— 
Best Brands....+e+e++.... 
Cheaper Brands.... 50k 10( 
Note.—Net prices often 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 


Hinges— 
Blind Hinges— 


L0@10@59% 
OSA 


a & Porter - one ome wad j 
f= UN rs 2% 














a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 
Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. 


5&2¢ 
Ft. een Crescent Cultivate Farr 
xe teusbunan-onet sane 10&2% 


Ft Madiaon Mattock Hoe, # age 4.50 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..$4.80 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. 


Kretsinger’s Cut Easy, per doz. TORE 
WRUNG SNR escncnecsncccetcesaacs éeneced 


Hog Rings and imaenae 
See Rings and Ringers. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 























Nichols’ Butcher Knives 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
Corn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # doz........$3.25 
Drawing— 


Standard List........70&10@75&....% 
Adjustabie Handle., scscesececee NG 






BORED Bin vsenccesccdcntccsessiscecsects 
Swan’s.... “ivi 
Watrous.... . 

L. & I. J. White.... we ust 
Cautelo’s Folding............... 


Hay and Straw— 
Blizzard. ....15....eeeeeseeceeese$0.75@6.00 









oad fo 53 Iwaun’s Sickle lage. hues reseeee oz. $11.59 
18 : pair Blind ae: . Hollow Ware— LAghtMIing.....0..sesesecercerevens ees -BI00 
Doi iss $0. $0 Lis 2.85 See Ware, Hollow. Mincing— 
...70@753 | Holders— Buffal0.......2....2+++- +0200. gro. $15.00 
Parker .....cccsccccccce o:+0 eeseeee it— Smith's, ") pape: “Singio: $3: ¥ gro: § 1S. 
Perth's Antomatic Biind Fixtures, No. o 
2, for Wood, $9.00 $ Ho. 8, for Brick Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 45&10% Miscellaneous— 
a 11.50, meapeerraresteesees soverooeg sacle File and Tool— Fo 
@ading’S Gravity ...cccrsccecssess e rriers’ ee tel ik ile 
Sargent's, Nos. 1. 3. B.. jg OOreeL 08 Hipelsen oe eee peering Hat 144, | Wostenholme’s....... dos. $3. $3003 26 
a dm aiotlisti08i0% | Hoo on Knebe~ 
wr ville H’dware Co st Iron— 
Acme, Lull & Porter...... --,-65&10&5% | Bird Cage, Reading "ewe 7 tenes ase, 24-inch, Birch, Rubber f~$ 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 3 | Bird Cage, Sa ts List., 0@ oon J sepeeecstns 1, 
ON G.......-cccccrcvccsccess 658 10&10% Clothes Line, ; argent’s List.. 358106 | arri 2, ap, a es. .gro. 30@S80 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.75% | Ceiling, Sargent’s List...... ..40@40&10% Door, Mineral.......... -. doz. 76 
To bag Re ELE lettin % | Clothes Line, Stoweil’s............. eee Door, Por. Japd .. doz, 83 
Tip Pattern, Nos. 1, 3 and 5......... 75% | Clothes Line, Readin: yee | Door. Por. Nickel... "dos. $2 10@2.20 
Double ser Nos 20 and 25.....7 70% 5&10@65&10&10% Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shuitor, ae. "10%. 
yy ‘canta gud 108 ...,-. 6681. is oes ond Fat, Stor peweire ‘ase ar au Picture, Sargent’s wachbgniad 1 
ara ’ oatan eee eee ee ereceseseceeees 
ond Dencus cenenacerconnseces 65& Loe 108 Coat and Hat, Sargent “List.” ms 44 10% Snow’s Victor. 32508 10% 
Noiseless, Nos. 56, 60, 65 ee ATO Coat and Hat, Wr’ Enteville ..,.. foe! 0% L 
ne *eeee on 
0.8. Lull & Porter _........ B5&10810% arness, Reading &10@75% | Liadies— Meiting— 


Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 and 5%. . shkiGie 
Steamboat Gravity Loeking, ey 10.. 


Stanley’s Steel Spevtty Blind aiages 
Tack con asc antes daacane &10% 
Gate Hinges— 

Clark's or Shepard’s—Doz, sets: 
Ni 


Hinges — pesepeenes 130 1.55 320 
Latches o a. ccccecse U.70 0.70 1.20 
New Englan 


With Latch.. eer $1.75@1.80 

Without Latch... doz. $1.40@1.45 
Reversible Self-C: losing: 

With Latch.........doz. $1.65@1.75 

Without Latch.....doz. $1.30@ 1.35 
Western: 

With Latch.........d0z. $1.60@1.65 


Without Latch.....doz. $1.00@1.05 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback,< Cast lrow 


ee eee eee ee es et 


gro $7. 007. 50 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron........... 


gro. 36 00O@36.50 











Wire— 
eC 
Atlas, Coat and Hat. e 
Czar Harness...... 
bal — and Hat: ° 

pacsvetedee teseercevereeesBO@b0R5% 


B 9 peteoseresbecousceperes woe eee FO0@7T0K5S 
t. j EROS, ‘Chief and roan senses DOKI0E 


Ree hse ea ence taser eheaienenaneoed 50& 10% 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, or Case, Octagon Steel.. 
doz, $2. 10@2. 20 
_ ee soe doz. $1. C6@1, 15 


seeeer ane 





‘g. wepovess 50& 10% 
Wroughy Staples, Hooks, &e.— 
. we Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium 


$6 00; Heavy, $2.50 
3 


) SRS 9180 1.75 2.00 
Common, , $1.40 1.40 1.50 1.75 
Potato and Manure ......00.. age 15% 
Whiffletres.. ....ccccocesecss 10. YC 


Hooks and Eyes: 
----60810810@70% 


eee 
Malleable Tron” <a ORS QI0. 10% 


Grass.......Nos., 


L &e. Mfg. Co... 
8. & W 






“eeeeeeeses00% 
- -40@40&10% 


7 1 
Réading.. eoccccceccccccvccccsess 40@40&10%. 
neem Tubular— 
Regular Tubuiar..... doz. $4.00@4.50 
“ e Lift Tubular... .doz, $4.25@A.75 
oy) 14 t Tubular ons $4.21@4 75 


LOB 105% 
OZ. * ~ é 





Bull’s Eye mr 
2%-inch flash light....doz. $3.50@3.76 
$-inch flash light..." “doz. 3 Dk es 
2% inch requi ar......doz, $3.25Q3.50 
8-inch regular doz. $3.50@3.75 

Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches........ doz. 35e@h5e 


Lawn Mowers— 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


. Leaders, Cattle— 





Covers hit: 001.222: Se? large, the 
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Lemon Squeezers— 
Bee Squeezers, Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom— 


Dickson: 
S x4 lt. £44...... .200000.8 100 BNE 00 
Other sizes, Iron ............-+++ 0&10% 
Other sizes, Brass and Bronss.. -70% 
Becolsic OF «aes npc veseseess-+.B0@O0K10% 


id Grip Nos. 648 and 644, # 109. 09 00 


Bronzed Iron..... secdecasa 


Lines— 
a ny Clothes, Nos... 18 19 


1 ie likwdvessed $8.60 276 $25 
en 
Ossawan Mills. 

Crows, Solid Braided halk oe 83445 


Mason’s, No. 0 to No. ! 33 
wer Lake Braided Chali, No. 0, $6. 00: 
1, $6.50; No. 2, $7. 06: No.3, $7.50 
Per SEs DA RGubDRO EER EDNSEDbraDenreseee ++-30% 
Locks, &c.- Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks........8S44@3S14487 44 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


(Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. ]} 





Readin; Eegwase Co.. pesvaseusanee 4 
R. & E. » MIDs cccveccsees os AT& 0% 
Bla nt a se coccces +1+ 0G 408105 
er-Ba Drancsoscccecn st OG 
Snow's er Bay Coc "50&10% 
Elevator— 
Se ee cvcccocccccesBOVae 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron, list Dec. $, *97.. 
70@ 70 10% 


BE ie Mtg. B. B. CO... .cccccccccrcvccess 
Mtg, Co. Wrt. Steel a 1d Brass. ‘bog 


eee eee eeeeeeeees eeeeeereres 


Sash, &c.— 
Fitch’s Bronz : and Brass......cc0e. 6624% 
ep WEES 
Ives’ Patent...... oose Leptin 
Payeon’s Perfect.....0.. cosssccccccee 
Payson’s saeco (new ‘sty eee: 
Reading.. oe NoRi0ki6~ TOE 


M achines— 


Boring— 
Without Augers. 

Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 3...$4.25 No.1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4... 3.75 No.2 8,38 
Improved No. 5... 2.75 
ee ee 2.50 8.00 
Millers’ Falls...... ..... 4.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Swan’s, No. 5600.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 

Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 


Bey BOOK. ..0..0000-sncccccececccveccses 30% 
Moore’ 8 Hand Hoist,with Lock Brake.20% 


Washing— 


Wayne American, e 
# doz. $27.00 
Western Star, No. 2, # 
OB. ooceees-00 
Western Star, ‘No. ‘3; e 
30.00 
60.00 


doz 
6t. Louis. No. 41, ® doz.. 


Mallets— 
Hickory ....csceesces ove A5SkSIQ50L5% 
Tiguan UELGB....cccescces hi LSE @50B5% 
Tinners’, Hickory ‘and Applewood, 
iber Head Stearnd’...0.20.010 808108 

mate~ Door— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.).. 

Mattocks~— 

List Feb. 23, 1899. ....0....65@65410% 

Meat Cutters— 

See Cutters, Meat. 

Milk Cans-—‘See Cans, Mik. 

Mills— Coffee— 

Box and Side, list Jan, 1, '88 





sevecees «oe LOS 


6OkS@bId T0456 | TUtE 


Net prices are often made on some 
goods which are lower than above 
discounts. 

Euterprise Mfg. Co., _ Jan. 17, '93. 808 
National, list Jan. 1, aiedbp orbs nau 


30% 
60k 10% 
Pr <1 wt EE: Sesencsenbenl 30& 10@40% 
Swift, Lane Bros. ....0....ceseeececeeese SUS 


Mincing Knives— 
see Knives, Mincing. 


Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
see D: awers, Money. 


Me Ppmices th Lawn— 
et prices = generally quoted. 
12 


1, 16-inch 
CUREGD ...c000es2: sevccce.ce $1.75@$2.00 
8. ‘ 3 50 5. 75 5 

High Grade 400 4.25 50 
Pennsyivaniaand Continental GOR1ORSs | 
MAKEP OLGY.. 000. cccce- sevcesccces 7085s | 
PORS AMROTIOOR. osiicscccsvccscsvenes TO&5% 





Philadelphia : 
Styles M.,8., C., K., T... 
le all Steel...” 





Style iw Wh 
Style cE Mh Hi gh Wheel. 


Drexel and Gold Coin, low list......50% 
N alls— 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 


Wire Nails and Brads, eo 


List July 29, 1899.. 10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, “Up ister- 

ers’, &c. Tacks. 

sents 
Nos. 6 10 

A. Grccosccsced 25¢ abe 22¢ ge ~~, 5s 
Capewell..... 18 18¢ 17¢ 16 16g 1085 
oy 2 eames 5¢ 23¢ oae ore aie 40% 


Champiain... “bee 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 33, 8g 


Maud §&.. .....25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢...50% 
Neponset... ve ane 21¢ 20¢ 194 18¢...40% 
Putnam ...... 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ tee. 83s 
Standard.....23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.. 
Star..... coves -23¢ ZI¢ 2O¢ 19¢ 18¢. 


Vulcan .......23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 
25&10% 


Picture— 


1% 2 2% 8 
Brass Head, 45 .60 .70 
Por. Head... .. 


8% in, 
-95 1.00 gro. 
1,10 1.10 1.10 





. gro. | 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. | 


Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— 


List Feb. 1, ‘99. 
Cold Punched. or 
Mfrs. or U. 8. anders list. 
Hexagon, plain.......-++ 3.90@4 10c 
Square, — inka eee 3 IU@4.10€ 
Square, C.T.&R . vesee 3 70@3 
exagon, SEee...« 4.20@4.40c 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan‘d. 
ware... 
CLAGON. oo. cccececesseeesh.HU@s.70c 
oun tuages Nuts are now 2-100, 
higher than ve. 


Oakum- 


Best or Government.,..........10. 

“eee pepececnnssaseesensas erent 

socsvccces sls F4GC 

Piumbers”’S un Na avy... a s0c0 cee SGC 

— lots 4c lb. off f.o b. ‘New 
ork. 


Oll Tanks—See TJanks, Ou. 


Oilers— 


Brass and  penteated ene hOL10Q508 
Tin or Steel . 10210@ 705% 
BRO <canci ccc senses nant 5@ 65s 
MaResbie, Wy ey Improved, No. 1 

; No. 2, $4; No.3, 140 # dow. abs 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pane 


e list O& 
Wilmot & ‘Hobbs Mfg. Co. “6G 708108 


Openers, Can— 


BUONO oc ncseces eanenne yd 
Tron Handle....... ‘ doz. 25@27c 
Sprague, lron Hdle. per "doz 385@40c 


Sardine Scissors...doz. $1. 76@$*.09 
seve es + $1.75@$2.00 


National, # gro... 
Stowell’s ..... eccee ..per dus. 40@45¢ 











Packing— 


Rubber— 


Standard, fair quality....70&10@75% 
Inferior quality ........ 2 KING 


plea tea 6iés@eodi0cesg 
Jenkins’ Standard, # ® B0¢. -25@25R5% 


Miscellaneous— 
American Packing.........9@10c lb, 






Cotton Packing......+...-18@1hc lb 
Italian Packing... -104%@ilKe > 
OE ee i ee +s 0 -5@5MC ld 


Russia Packing. = oe -- 1#@18e b. 


Pails— 
Creamery— 


8. 8. & Co., with gongs... No 1 : 
"No. 2, $0.75 @ doz $6.50; 


Galvanized— 


oe 12 u 
Water, Standard, 


JTO.ses.e0s $23 00 $26 00 $29.00 
Water, Regular .. 19 00 , 22.00 25.00 
Water, Heavy ... 22.00 25.50 28.00 
Fire, Rd. Bottom, 

Fo fie «+» 31.00 88.00 35.00 
¥V ell, OTO....+ «ee » 87.00 29.00 31.00 

Pans— 

Dripping —- 


Large Sizes. con epoonstnptecnryins L34c 
| Small Sizes... ‘ 1b. 





Pep 
Standard List .............75@1@S0g 


Roasting and Baking— 


Regal, 8. 8. & Co., # doz., Nos. 5.94.50; 
10, $5.00; 20. $5.50; 30, 00 
Simplex, # gro., No. 40, 00; 50, 

$39 00; 140, 983.00, "150, 
50: 160, $43.00 


Paper— 


Bullding Paper— 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 65008 it 
Light wt , 20 sq. ft. to lb. $0 40 
Medium wt., 12 sq. ft. tu 90. as. . 
6. 
Heavy wt., extra tes .95@1.05 
Medium Grades uty S06 
Sheathing eI: 25 


sq ft. 
to lb., ton..... oehuneenel 00@50.00 


York Haven Waterproof Se gg 
$1 35@1.75 


Tarred Paper. 


1 ply (roll 300 sq ft.),ton. -or 00@/,0.00 
2 ply, roll 100 sq. ft 90¢ 
8 ply, roll 100 sq. ft.. 


ee eee ae FE 
Sand and Emery— 


List Dec. 23, 1899. .50@10@50¢10410% 
see Trade Keport. 


Parers— 
Apple— 


Advance..., 
Baldwin.. 





y State. 2222222218 doz. 
Hudson’s Li tle Star.........® doz. $4.00 









Hudson’s Ro*king Table....# doz $5.50 
Improved Bay ~ ee ane. $27. 00@30. 24 

| New Laahening.. o- # doz $5.5! 

| Reading 72.. 28 doz. 31:00 

| Reading 78.. .# doz. $7.00 
| Turn Table 98. ..@ doz, $5 50 
White Mountain........... # doz. $4.00 

Potato— 

ee eee scececsoelt doz. $5.50 
White Mountain......... # doz. $4.50 


palin Beanies 





Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb 23, 1899.......++..65@65@10% 


Pinking lIrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— 
Escutcheon— 
Brass coos oes COQDCOESS 
Tron, list Nov. ‘il, “185...... .. CO@60R5% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Factory Shipments. 


Standard, 2-6 in.,....+...50@50€10% 
Extra Heavy, 26 in.......50@10@60% 
Fittings . -60@604 10% 


Pipe, Wrought Iron— 


Factory Shipments. 
List February, 1899. 
Plain and Galvanized: 
Carload lots...... ....... 5081048 10% 





Less than carload lots... 0@1082445 | 
Screw and Socket Casing,.....374455 | 


Inserted Joint Casing........é 52454 | 


Cold Drawn Seamless Steel Tubing.. 


Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 


eee ree LO&2% @L0k5% 
Bench, nO rirst quality.. 
Ys 10@ibc 10dsx 
Bench, Second me 
sod io@ Sock r0deg 


Baliley’s tanker R. & 
£10810@50810810810¢ 
Gage Self Setting » eovecesececescose ++ 358 


Iron ao, 


Balley’s (etaniey R. & Le, CO)... .ccccee 
x daio@soniog 10&10% 
Chaplin’s neon PRMINOB. oscovesesses 50. rie 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & 
Co. 25k veLU@LSE OF ORI Og 
Sargent’s........... © cevecccecs 50&10@605 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons. 85@35¢:10 


past: Bess... ene Ey | 
ee 00@. toz 
Stanley Bf 4 i. Co. - 50&10@50&10&104 
Ke. & 1. Fd. WHS. . ccccccccccccces 20&5@25% 


et 


Bee... ..ccccccccessccece 3% 
Self Sealing Pie Piates SS & van )s # 


Pliers and Mippere— 
Button Pliers........... 654 10@7045% 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.145@ 

$1. ~~ 6 in., ‘a 35@$1. Lb. 

Gas Pipe.. 8 10 12-in 

$1. 6 g240 $2.75 $3.75 
Acme Nippers........ .«00.. 40@ 10858 
Bernard s: 

P. ere 33 

P. dy eee © eevercccceccces Oo 

Kim City ‘Foace PUETS....ccccccces. gn 





Heller’s Farriers’ Pincers and Tools, 
4 0 

Morrill’s e Parallel, # doz. $12. 00-43 aa 

P., 8. & W. Cast Steel... .... Bok Tig toe 

»" S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers. 
4 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool : 196 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds peice 408 


Piumbs and Levels— 
Plumbs and Levels 


Disston’s,..... 


ee 


wee eeens 


Stanley R. & ‘s ve) eibaiva7 ts 

1LOk19& 106 
Stanley's we - 25&10@25&10 
Woods’ Extension........... ae 


Poachers, Egs— 


Bytale Steam Poachers, ® doz. 
$7.20; : $11.00; No, 
ait. 06;°N 0. 4, $14. Py Bee eeeee gsieasdl 50s 


Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers.. lb. 104KQ11\e 


‘t. POPES. .ccccseeves lb. 11 @12 ¢ 
4-Wb. papers............lb. 14%@il2eke 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Mad'son Fawkeye.......® doz. $3. 
Ft. Madison, Western........# don. 33:75 


Police Goods— 


Manu mpnomanere’ eamnapiae one - SOON 
Tower’s 


Pee ee eee err ee eee 


pleats Past fo.% Fassebbeeanencuns Sdig@aoe 
U.S. Metal er ‘i 8 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50a Dd boxes, ® 


fs Seana 4 doz. $2.25. 
Blut 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 


Barkeopers Friend Motel Polish, # doz. 
Won ’s i wifteStik 4% pt.cans, #d0z.$1.50 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 B cans . > 
1 
Black Eagle, Liquid, \ pt. cans.. 


loz. 7 
Black Jack Paste, 8 ® cans. hoe? oo 


Sos. 5 






Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00....... 50s 
Joseph Dixon’s, @ gr. $5.75............10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago 8 BS 
DITOSIGS.«. wccccese gr. $2 B¢ 
NN, AM AMD occu coscncedseecess onass lv 
Japanese........ # gr. $3.50 
) ) aes # gr. $3.50 
reerless Iron Enamel, \¢ pt. cans.. 
@ doz. ‘$1. 50 
hiaeess # D ize 


Wynn's Black Silk, 5 b pee 
Wynn’ s Black Silk, 44 ® box, ® Ped $1. hs 
Wynn’s Black Silk 5 oz. box, 8 doz.30.75 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 8 oz. lig., # doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 
9 50@ 10 50 


1 at... ++. gro. 
1 ae 
0. 10.59@ 11.50 


. gro 
oule Corn Popper. “fa. #@ gr. 
$16. Xo; 2 qt., $iv.00. 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


$7 00@$8.00 


eeeeeeeee 


Pots— 

Glue— 
Enameled.....--.0000++-hOk5@ 08108 
TRANCE ..ccccccceccccecesccochIQ@Mens 

Powder— 
| In Canisters : 
ee oo h5C 
io Sporting. 1 11b each..... 000010 
i -lb pees enesendscecet lic 
Rife. » ld. i etcssonmesessaits 25c 
In ° 66 lb. k $2.25 
$ OYE. wcereccccesce GS 
Pok. B34 -ID. Wegs....ccccsccess $4.25 
Duck, oo ons i ea 
Rifle, 6% i ckaechsoueesws $1.25 
Rife: 12-1. Sociale 2.25 
Rifle £60. OF 
King’s Smokeless: ) 
(25 b a sengevecccccee OO 
Halt Keg (12 bulk) -..7°. 10.35 | 
uarter eg (° ® bulk), 5.25 | B 
anister (1% bulk) ............ 0.90 > = 
“) 1 ® Canisters (50 Db 4 
NS fp Ee s.00|8 
Balt Case, 1 ® Canisters (25 
ulk). ee 
King’ 's Seinl Smokeless: \ ¥ 
(25 ® Dulk).... ...-..000- $ic. | 
Halt i ay 44 Bulk) sereseee 6.25 > 8 
} ey > > ON ov Be 75 | & 
ne ter Kee, e000 eG0.50 | 
<n 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co........ eporeece 20@25% 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—Sce Shears. 
Pullers, Mail- 
Crown, 9 des. $38 errr eadonceseee 
—— Prince, # = $15.00......... 50% 
CLOPS. 0002 cccccccscerccccesccs 40@4''&10% 
Blame nd B, No. 2, “doz. $22.; No. : 
eS 5B, “doz., $16.00; 3 B $15... “408 





| Gat No. 1, # doz. $18; No. 2, » $16.50; 
eee 6 dns wae ssvoeeesee SOR 
i Miller's Falls, No: 8, yer doz. $12. i. ‘og 
Pelican, ® doz. $9.00.........+...- 4 ai" 
Scranton No. 1 and 3, # dos... oe “x4 
Scranton, No. 3, # doz secee « QOD 





J 


Pe et eee hee ee 


SE 
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qa eel 
—_- 
= Blair’s Rings...... seseegs 5 gr. $5.75@6.00 ScrohH— Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00........ ons. 408 
Pulleys sal Blair's « Ringers... < doz. oo 08 if go Barnes’ No. 7, 815 a5, | Nos,3 and 4, Cross Cut, $28.00 :40&20¢ 
-- | Brown's Rings........ Tro. ye Fy BLO... ween ee sreeeseeen seu . 5, pOB8.00. .cccccede eeedes 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Sot P ose Seca ayes oot “ake e py $1.00@1.10¢ | Barnes’ Scroll Saw Biades sac S, Me, 2.00 


doz. $1.60@2.00 | 









Perfect Rings.......... gro. 89 0089. 50 
Hay Fork. Stowe a Anti-Friction, bn, | Perfect Ringers. ® doz betel 1.25@1.35 
Wheel, Rd aaeoonsers 80&10% Rapid Rings.......... as > “144 
Hot House Sowah ng ereeeee 60@60& Rapid Ringers........ f 
Japanned Clothes Line....... bay eerste} 
panned $ SOTO. cocceccoscsses Oe oaine Rivets and Burrs— 
Japanne O Ge, wanaks cadtccenes 70& C L0&10@50% 
Sowell Gelling or knd.Ants Eriction OOS | ype ters 
b r, -Friction .. ; 
asain “ BORI | Dimers asses a BRU @ SZ E104 
I's Electric Licht......... «+.+-. Miscellaneous ...... 52 52 10% 
Stowelrs Side, Anti- Priction..... “goe10% isce Mg 


h (Auger Mortise 

“Common, ° maa 
2in., 

Empire 


a ‘in., # doz., 20¢; 


~asauaeaeel .17¢; 2in., 192 
Grand Rapids ‘A Steel Noiseless. 133 
E. ©. .caccccceoees 1 n.,15¢; 2in., 17 
Ideal No. 18...-+0+- Tag . @ doz., 708 
Improved,..... 

Niagara.. ee 
No. 26, » TROY... eee 
peal 


mps— 
spur isl eccccccseces b0M60M5% 
Pitcher Sp 


«000 20k10@75% 
Pump Leathers, all sizes.. —_ $6.00 | 
Flint 


& Walling’s Fast Mall....... 
Flint & Wal ing’s 


bitch” Spout. 70 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. 4. Co... 
Myer’s 


55% 
10% 

-20% 
Pumps. low list 


tractors’ Rubber | AS Non- 
ee eh B. & L. Block Co 


Punches— 


20% 


: tubés)...doz. $3.75@4.00 
Revolving (1, tubes).. ood. .doz._ 65@700 


Saddlers’ or Drive, g 

Spring, good quality...... .$1.70@1.80 
Bemis & Call Co. "8 Cast aeenti reve 50&5% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check.. 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring.... 
Niagara Hollow zee. a 
are — Punches.. ecccece 





= each’s Pat 
n MACK'S FAV... ceerssecee wees 
Steel Sirew, B & K. Mfg. 


.P., 8. & W. 
Tinners’ Hollow 3 56a 35 ibs 


Tinners’ Solid, P.. wa & WwW. Cn # doz., 
$1.44 coesogas 


Rai- 


Barn Door, &c.— 
5 Door, Light..In. % % 


% 

00 feet. wz BHiangers? $5.00 

B D., for me ty A te 
100 feet....+00--$2 20 It 3.20 


Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron 
Sliding t. "sige | Th 


Sliding Door, Iron Painted....24@8c 

Slidi Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
in. pod scioknmes 1b. 36c. .80% 

Oronk’s Double Braced Steol Rall, # 


A. O.N. T., ‘dye tt.. Linch... -$3.00 
Lanes’ Standard, # 100 fl... ........ 4.2 
Lawrence Bros.’.... oo0e® ft. oy 
okKinney’s None Betier........,, 7 Pay 
McKinney’s Standard........... 

cove. Wee Bracket, aed ¢ 





Btowell’s Steel Rall, Plain ecccccesvccced 
Rakes— 


“Gi 1, 1899, List : 
ast U Steck .seseosees eoveee T0RSR2S 
ee es Lawn ....! 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn. 


Rasps, Horse— 


DODO. .cocceccvcccesocesesses 

EEE ION .00 nccesene anceeens ORION. of 

New Nicholson Horse ‘Rasp. voeee@0&10% 
See also 28. 


eeee 3:00 


Razor Strops— 
See Strops, Razor. 
Reels— 
Fishing— 
Hendryx Aluminum, German 8 


Gold, Bronze Silver, Rubber = male 
and Salmon, Si F 6 


le ‘Action, Multipl 
ing and Quadruple, all sizes.. Diya 
Hendryx, 8 a Action R102 BR an “idde 
N, 202 1 PRN 304 P and 
BN *bOSUAP ai and PN 503 and 502N 
802 and 802N, 02 , Competitor.50% 
Wendryx Multiplying and rn~how 


300. 
Hoan 2004P and PN, 002904PN 
0924N, S009N and IeQ04PN,obod 
enamel 
Jor | tg on Mississippi River and 


Black Japanned........se0s. 
j tonne Japanned. 2227-2 segue 


Nickel Plated. 


308 
Ev cceiitaenenaulane 

Electro Plated in Brass 

White Porcelai Sn Gi a 


Bronce Metal. 205 

West. ios 

page I Grain or Sand— 
in. per Ceccececcces 

17 in. per doZ.....sscee Yr 4 

18 in. per doz 00 6 ncseseeente ie 


Rings and Ringers 

Bull ~~ ngs— 
2% 
0.83 
1.30 


3 Inch, 
0.88 dox. 
1.60 dos. 


Cele teeee 75 
Conner $01 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Bar, Rings... 
Hill's Ringers, 


boxes, $4.60@5.00 
- 76c 


EY 








Rivet Sets—See Sets. 

Roasting and Baking 
Pans—See Pans, Roasting and 
Baking. 

Rollers— . 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 
Barn Door, ‘Sargent's list.60810816970% 
SAMIR TET .ocos000 s<cevee B3U4K5% 
Stowell’s ae Door Stay...# doz. $1.25 





Rope— 
Norte. —e B lots, except on Jute 
Rope, 4c. per lb than = } forreneing 


prices, which are Vor small t 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger 


. «. @15¥%ec 

Manila.........3g-inch lb. .. @16 c 

Manila. .44 and 5-16 in. - +» @l6%e 
Manila, “he rred Rope, 1 

| ER: 16¥4c 

Manila Hay Rope Med'm. Ib .. @15%e 


Sisal.7-16 in. and larger.lb. .. @10%c 


Sisal.....0. ..«..3§-inch. lb... @11_ ¢ 
Sisal. .** Mand 5-16 in. Boo es 11%c 
“1 Hay it 2 tol 

tankenee lb. .. @10%e 


ong camkan wone @10 c 
ques ae e: 
Best, Yin. and larger..lb. 18@1, c 
Med'm, 4-in. and larger 
lb. . 1% ¢ 
Com., 4-in. and larger.lb. 10 ¢ 
Jute = No. 1, %4 wa 
PE ooeeld. «. Q@7KC 
Jute pA No. 2, 4 ng 
GRE ED. cccccce secccceclc oe Q FO 


Wire Rope— 
List July 1, °99.... 002.00 00+00eD0B24% 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.......... cccccescces ef R2S 
Covert Seddlery WOPKB. ccccccccccccec OOS 

Rules— 

Boxwood.. american ° 
qi bes MEWEUGMEIL 102 106108 
Lufkin’s Steel.........ccesccesesss-S0X10% 
Lutkin’s Lumber ese PUELIIIIboa0g 
Stanley R. & L. Co. 

a «i 6uid@HeeivEiodivaios 

Ivory...... .40&10&10@40&10&10&10% 





Sag lrons—See Irons, Sad. 

Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 

See Paper and Cloth. 

Sash Cords —See Cord, Sash. 

Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 

Sash Weights— 

See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fill- 
ers—See Stuffers or Fillers, 
Sausage. 

Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Se/s, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 


Saws— 

Note.—Extra 5% often 
oulars, Cross Cuts, &c., a 
on Hand, Butcher, &c. 


wen on Cir- 
extra 5@714 


























Atkins ae BO@S0R104 

~~. oe eee 
at ns’ Cross Cuts .......... 5% 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill ona Drag.. “ue “b0RtoE 
Atkins’ One- an Saw.........- eoevcces 40% 
Atkins’ Wood we oo sepcccce concccec4OS 
Atkins’ Hand, Com en « +00e40% 

Sold aad Insertea 


Disswa Virculac 
Disston Band 2 to id in. wide. voss0e 0% 
Disston Band \ to 





Disston Ti ccnuncepeses nese 

Disston ww Crosscuts...... 00000 DOS 

Di Mulay, Mill and D. + OS 

Di Wi 

DI + 25% 
) sees 

Di- ws, "Nos, 12, 99, 9, a, 





o Handsa 
d100, Ds, 120, 16,7 
Disston Hand 


2, S°i07 107 








40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont borng attachmen , ee 
with bor'n~ atta ‘hment, $20....... 
Lester, complete, $10.00....... Oi beLO€ 
Rogers, completo. $4.00......-s....16&10% 


Scale Beams— 
See Beams. Scale. 


Scales— 
Fumtig. Turnbull’s.... ...80@30#10% 
Hatch. Counter: 

Platform; 1, ub. by % oz. Peo $5.75 

Two Platforms, 8 lb, by Ko Sista 


Union Platform, Plain... .$2. 00 
Union Platform. Striped..$2. 15 
Chatillon’ ’s Eureka 


see eeeeeee eeeee ewe 


0% 

Ghatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales... ..: 50% 

Pelouze Scales — Family, 
Grocers’ and Postal. 


rennin list net 
“The Standand” Portable: 4 


eeccneserees “Bon 


Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle sone enesOe $2.25@2.76 
Box, 2? Handle........ doz. = 75@4.00 
Ship, No, 1, doz. $3.50; No 2. 

$2.25@2.40 
Ad! esate Box Scraper (8. R. i” L. ) 


naan ee mat esseee ee 408108 
Foot, W. E. Pratt PN Sic cnstececsens 


Pdoz. $1.15@$1.25 

Screen Window and Door 

Frames-—See Frames. 
Screw Drivers— 

See Drivers, Screw. 
Screws— 

Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Tron, .doz, 1 * 2.50@2.75 3 
1%, $2.85@3.10; 14, $3.85@3.50 


Bench, ‘ood, Beech, .doz. $3.50@2.75 
Hand, Wood ceececeece SOLS 


Hand, Grand We cccesacecscance sill 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 


Oct, 99... + 65 
Hand Rail, list Jan. ze ‘81... ee 


Jack Screws— 


Millers Falls. scoccccccocccosOLOmIOn 
Millers Falls, Roller . 10% 
Pen We OW evecdccces &10% 


De ictathardas Bato rt: 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, '98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron... +++0+060% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.......60% 
Set and Cap— 


Set > Ever dint oéeecedece 





List Jan, 1, 1900. 

Flat Head, Tron. ...0eccccceceaceceDh 
Round Head, eicerdsccatuasnae 75% 
Flat Head, Brass... ncnncaacticei 
Round Head, Brass. pace ccascccneltt ae 
Flat Head, Bronze ..scesecseees 72% 
Round Head, Bronze. ieeacireoenh ea 
BN SES: ar 
Note.—An extra 10 or 105% is 
often given. 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— 


Scythe Snaths— 
See Snaths, Scythe. 


Seeders— 
Raisin— 
Enterprise. ........cecccercsecccccesBSQIOS 
Sets— 


Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10Awls doz. Fon .00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awis sf 6 


— $2.50@8. 60 
Aiken’s Sets, Aw 


and Too 
No. 20, # doz. $10. 00. 606 10@0081085s 
Fray’s re th Sof a Pa 1, $12; 2, 
sis; 8 diz: Pie eeepc 
Millers fe alls Ad ios Widis,” No. 1 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .... 15&10% | Drop. 
—T' s nExoelsior @ 
e oO. 
Macc ccccca » okioguoatonts 
Garden Tool Sets— 





an o Hae a Sawa, Nos Sen Ft. Madison Rakes, Shovel and Hoe... 
Dison Compass, Revneln be secre" "208 ¥ dos......89.00 
Dieston Batoher wr Sawa and’ ioses Re Nail— 
Je ennings & Uo."s..... ee 
Peace Circular ana tie det tad bf Round, assorted.......gro. es 75 
Peace Cross Cuts, list Jan.1.00......-.50% | Octagon.........++- ooeeG10, $1.25: 4 
Peace Hand, Panel and Rip............ 30% Knurled, Good........gro. $6. 
Richardson’s Circular and Mill... .. ;-50% | Buck Brothers................-. 
s X Cuts, list Jon, 1 obbs Cannon s Diamond Cup Pe. gr. $12. 7. 
Richardson’s Hand. &........ 80g ; Saell's Corrusated Saaaeste” 
Simonds’ Circular Saws. ..."""""” see 50x | Snell's Knurled. C eet ieee 
Simonds’ Crescent Ground Cross Cut — 
Mis’ O o~ ne-Man Cross Guts... Wrst Regular list.............70Q@70@10@5% 
Simonds Gang Mill, Mulay and Soul ee 
SN apd nbileseinabectdusieased % Aiken's Genuine... we aon. 6 eee s.00 
en’s Im OM cc0ce te) 0063. 
Dis PF cera Seve 954 ' Atkin’s Criterion... se ++000e40% 
Disston Keystone, secs. 01 geg Aiming Ad uata 
Disaton Hack Saw Frames... 30% mis & Call Co.’ Plate 
Griffin’s complete............. 50@50%10% Bemis & Call Spri 30R54 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades.. .50@f0%10% Disston’s Star and Ona Ch... .--.++008% 
Star Hack Sa awees 10% . Bemis & Call Co. snew w Pat.45s 














at eee vison. OS 2C 
Taintor Gee #® doz. $18.30070.....608 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Tanite Mills ® gross; $14.40....25@33i48 


Shaves, Spoke— 
WOM cvacececessns:neeGh, Of 
Wood doz. $1.75@2.95 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.).....50&10% 
Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00.....060.6.-15&10% 











1.96 


Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ......$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
Good.. tee $13 00 15.00 1700 gro. 
Cheap... $5.00 6. 090 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, ec. 
Best quality, Jap, G08 108: 10@ 70854 
Nickel. .....60Q@60@5% 

Fair qual. Jap.. ve veee oee25@10 80% 
ickel.........70410 75% 

Tailors’ Shears............40@s0@10% 


Acme Cast Shears...............40@40&3% 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears......40@40&5% 
National Cutlery Oo,, Nickai .. oo Oates 
National Cutlery Co., En. Hdls...70&1°% 
Seymour’s, Jan...... sevececeeseTO@70&5% 
Seymour’s Nickel 60@60&54 
Seymour’s Tailors’ ‘Shears. 
Witkinson’s Hedge.. 

Wilkinson’s Sheep.. 








mill 
“280% 
nstdsccceceadsiaeael 
Tinners’ Satta 


Handles, Steel Blades..20@104 
mM le Handles, Laid with Steel. 


10% 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Bestia. 


&10% 
WIRE BI ios i cccccecencsanevssnsass 40% 
Seymour’s..... . sxaeaussuecases ae 
Pruning Shears and iy» oom 
Disston’s Combined Prunin ing 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00.. tsaabe 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # d oz. 


John T. Henry Mfg. Company - 
Pruning Shears all eens. eee Pe ase 


rete 


aanseren eocceccore cosccces 


Seeeeesereseee 


“0&1 ai 


Sheaves—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Frictio on. eaten anaes 504% 
Patent Roller...... 10@60&10&54% 
Patent Roller iattield’s Se ent’s list 

80 i 
0&10@754% 





OM ccnccccses  a0eisere 

ies denshagnaeaian’. at bebe cunee 104% 

Wrightsvilie. Hatfiela Pattern..:... - 80% 
ee Shutter— 

Reading list.........sss00. - Meh OR ion 


Sargent’s ise BosbeD tree 
Shelis— 
Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shell-, Empty : 


First quality, a l gauges. ag cece 
Club, Rival. Climax, 10 and 12 ages 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Club, Bt Rival, Climax. I deal, 14, 0 (04: 


A, SEE 
club, gauge ($7.50 


ty New 


ee T0, 12, 16 an 


eeeeeee 


eee r@reree 


gl ‘ae 


Trap aud Metal Lined, 10, 12 ai0aes 
0 gauge........... £10 
Lt. Club, B’ue Riva ellow 
Bival, New Shenae, 10, 13, 16 and 
ant gauge itso, Hepester: Bedawen 


New Victor,” 10, 12, 16 ‘ord 20 20 


“iat 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. ..++.... 


Loaded with Nitro Powder........... 

LOL108 108-58 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Factory Shipments: 


Horse and Mule, per keg.......+»$8.76 


Burden’s, all sizes... Sinemmadeeons -70 
Bryden, Phoenix, Perkins, &o ....- 
as ay State, joenberzer, Pe ag 


Note.—See Trade Report.*°"""** ace 


Shot— 
Drop, up - B, ee ao bag.. -$1.30@1.85 


DOP Pond i larger, 2 senscecese 


-1b, w Fe 
, Band larger, 
Buek, ao bag. 
Buck, 6-l, 


$1.55@1.60 
ny Ce beg: 
5-lb bag.. 





csscce 86 
$1.55@1.60 


soseceee BB 


§-lb bag. 
Dust Shot, 


35 
$1.55@1.60 
Shovels and Spades— 


No. 8, Polished, Sq. or Rd. Point, 
or L Handle:" wn D 
tt Oi $d Gonde. 

Plain Back.... $10.50 $9 60 

Strap Back.... 9.90 9.00 

Cleveland Pat’n 10.20 9.30 
sa G3 bth Gonde. 

Plain Back.... $8.70 $8.10 

Strap Back... 8.10 7.60 
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Shovels and Tongs— | Tinned olny .doz. yy red Tapes, Measuring— ie ia 2-Ply Hemp. 4 and %-lb, 
Brass Head Gods @aod 10% steele ccnggsgamnty je am $5 American Asses’ Skin......40@10@50% | 7,508 ‘Spring Twine)... ..... 
rass reeeeeeerens Jennings’ Star.........# doz. $1.85@1.90 weinipts | India emp, 1-lb Bal 
Tron Head ...........-..60@5@60E108 Bing nee 22 F ee Fee Gs 00 7 om Se | India $-Ply Hemp. 1%4-lb, Balls... 4 
Sieves and Sifters— Seantso~ | Chesterman'a......2 12122 “as@esdesn | % 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %4-tb, a 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@12.00 inten oes = Eaay's Geel. s.- lige tie No. to fine. Eanes. %-lb, Balls. hge 
Buffalo Metallic Blued. 8. 8. & Co. # gr.: Blactnci ge poae:aress ‘it see ria -Steal and ale. | > " en Mand X- Wb. Balle se 
$12.90 $13.80 $13.00 | Fence Staples. same pri - Barbed | Lufkin’s Steel....... +88) 35% = 
Oe TERT heat si ....8 gr. $10.00 | _ Wire. See Trade Repor Lufkin’s Metaiilc « + 000 DOR5S V.. ties 
Electric yee ot a te sence seigae fer Thee t e 
t 3. « = ° i 
Hunter's Genuine Saki Sinar wiisere., sing Tack Co.’s , mometers Solid BOL. .++ 0000010000000 50D. ..0$ 
gg SP ree ccsvessco-speses veneben 85% . Tin Case......+0++++.00+++-80@80810% | Bonney’s Saw Vises............... 408104 
Steels, Butchers’— 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— mee Ties, Bale—Steel. Parallel— 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.75@0.890 | posta. ive aha abs o Athol Machine Co,: 

Mesh 20, Nested, doz......- 85Q@ 90. Fig wt | ES Standard Wire. seerccceces HOG1IORSS res met Adjustable............... 404 
Mesh 2h, Nested, doz ......- 1.00@1.05 | Nichols Bros....... Ties. Wall— RR coctictntenivcicecstessc on Re 
Sinks— 4 I soci fen ste 2 cctt os... , Aa 

Steelyards...............26@25108 | Cleveland, Steel............® 1000, $10.00 Fisher & Norris Doubié Screw. 15k 

Cast Iron— OS RRR 
Low list......... cébes vss 60@65E | Stocks and Dies— Tinners’ Shears, &c.— Serceene—- 
used. but come jobbers is w w generally | Blacksmiths’.........++0...+0+0042sh0%| See Shears, Tinners’, &o. Massey's Clincher 

, but some jobbers use hig Gardner. RSET one i Fall ceeccooceces 
Wrought Steel-- G een River. ae screen 30F | Tinware— Parker's: ae 

Columbus daiv'd and Enaraelod,.conss | Pightning Screw Finis... stamped, Japunned and Piet, eld | etter S08 
Columb: ‘s, ; ~~ | SS oeseeeeee roost -ce’s New crew Plates very generally at net prices. i} 


Skeins, NOT 





Cast Tron....ce-sssee cece 70Q@70E104% 
Malleable Iron...... -» 40L19@50% 
Steel . escccccceecdl ones 
I I. & B. Co. Steel......... paveshenebare 
Slates— 
72 DY BGs «oc. «an 502:10@5081048:10% 


. Unexcelled Noiseless Slates 


6086 tenspoods tens&5% 





5 
22 
Curtis Reversible Ratohet Die site? 4 
Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


' Pike Mfg. Co., list '95-"96.......... 
Cleveland Stone Co., list Nov.. °92. tH 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Hindosian No. 1,#% D...8¢ 
d Ston 





San e. 
Wire a ae ocoh 0&10@50% Turkey Oil Stone ‘E ode daha 83%@ 
Double Slates, adil $i'case, net. oes tu vere ee Bog | 38466102 
urkey Slips......... 1.50 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. Lily White ae none -o 22-80) 
sy ashita........ eeeeees 60 
Snaps, Harness— Washita Stone, Extra... aber ue "1808 S 
GeTMQNn, ......00eeeeeeee++-40@0E10%,| Washita Stone, No. 1.. woe 408 
t Mf Co.: “ Washita Stone, ~_e 3 % 
Oner oy. “ Lily White Slips. ... . bBo 
oe ereeece ‘Rosy Red Slips...” . 
High (ies gg speatetebel tiles Washita Slips, Extra "80, g 
ame veve> coesececeses se Washita Slips, No. 1 “708 Bs 
FOJOD ...000---scecerecereveres eves Arkansas Stono,No. te 3to5'sin.$2.$89 | 3 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: ar Stone.No.1:5i4tosin.$2.50 







Banner.........+-++ 








Tanite Mills: 





triempa.. : *"60&10% | Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
f z wanes Co.: ’ 
io + — aha . 408 10% Stoners— 
y 0 
Haapire... aaa 40¢ | ioral 
Mathomal. 00. ccce cecccccccccccesecs 50&5% Enterprise...... cosa casnce een 
— ER ganecperes paenense bones 
Cc OP. wc cccce ec ccccccscvctescccccs 58 | Las 
Chempion. Los | Stops, Bench 
SOCUFILY..coccsecccscererececececees aoate . he a, de 15&104 
oO be pry senate “ei seeccccccecsevess Morrill’s. e doz. No. i; $10.06; No. 2, 
Sol @ Steel...........- azaretes ap toe ion $11. 06, 40&20% 
Solis Swivel.. 5&1 @56&10 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded, Pas iiaxsiog Stops, Window— 
—_ meaOOrs | Ives’ Patent......cc.ce0 seonevocsenee RSS 
Snaths SADA... 0 c0ccc00rc0cc00cc00800s 00000000 A 
Scythe. ...cccseseccccesceseeecee Ab PbS 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears, 
Soldering Irons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
See Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks—- 
Silver Plated— 


Stove ications 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish,Stove. 
Straps, Box— 
Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron. Steel Points ...doz. 55@65c 





Tlat Ware ....-..- ..- 50L10@60k10% Cast ~ eet eornee.. cvcccccOS. OF.85 
W m, Rogers M’g, Co..........+0006 50&10¢ Socket....cccorccovsees --doz. $1.75 
Miscellaneous— Stuffers, edi 

German ae « ease - 60108 


7m. Rogers Mfg. Co.: 
18% German Silver.. 
Rogers’ Silver Metal. 


Springs— 
Door— 
Geom (Coll) ..cece-eee 204 | 
Star (Coll nieekeeebanesh. apenokennh 80% 


Torrey’ 8 Rod, ” in....® doz. $i. isa, 25 
bat ornet *s No 1, # “doz. ie AB oat 


60% 
.- 608108 





er ee Te 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 

14 in. and wider...Blk, Hf Brt. Brt. 
Tested and Temp 5% 654 #£=6cl 
Oil Tested a 

Tempered....... 634 %lb 

Cliff’s Bolster - putea oeccescccecce 85% 

Ciift’s Seat Springs.. 


Sprinklers, Lawn- 


3 nter feipt peneeds.qneeaboper-sasant A te 
ar hia e a @ doz. $12; No. 2 


see eee ee eeeeeenrees 


Miles’ Coalitions: A doz. $20.. Pe or toy 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25&744S 
a mal Specialty Mts. a “ist Jan. 

+o soccecsesees ee. BUS 


eeeeeereeeeeeserere 


T ack, Brads, &c.— 


| List Jan. 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks: 
ibe | American Blued .....0..90@90E 10% 
American Tinned........90Q@90L10% 
American Cut Tacks. ... 
85L10@ 85 104108 
pee a Iron Tac 90 0% 


kes @I90k1 
wedes Upholsterers’ oo chai 
L20@I0k25% 
gene? Bache. sncceseecaDOGQDRORAME 
Lace Tacks... .. 2.00020. IAL3II@IOR25S 
Simunere’ ks 


-80@9048 10% 
| Looking Glass Tacks...... 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 
90L20@90425% 
Hungarian Nails . 8085 @804k 15% 
Common and Patent Brads..... 70k5% 
Trunk and Clout Naiis . 


anaes Wees@TEd INES 

Nickel plated.... st 0 na EE 1, °95.. Note.— The above prices for 

Steel and Iron... § 70@?0@5@..... Straight Weights.* An extra oe ty given 

Hosswood Hdl, Try Square and nv Star hts ** and id an extra 102% on 

Bevels RS ies 60d 10et 10@ 708 Standard Weights. 

Iron Hal. Try Srwares ond TD Ob 108 Miscellaneous— 
ton’s Try Sq. and. T-Bevels....66&10% Double Point Tacks.. 9 
interbottom’s Try and Miter. ..50&10% Steel Wire Brads, R. Be nem 

. Co.*8 list... ....... 22000020508 10Q60% 
Sa ucezers See also Nails. Wire. 
Lemon— 
Wood, comes Bowen oles’ Tanks, Oil— 
No. 1, $6. 0. 0.00 ld, 8. 8. & So Paes ere 
Wood. Porcelain Li meds nereté. Seer. s0-gaL, ioe 
ene Ss GSEs ueen City S.8.&Co., O-gal.. cone 
00a becesel.e QusesOuss. & Co., 60-gal....... $4.25 





Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Renders and Upset- 
ters, Tire. 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
a 1s | eet soe ee 20@QORSZ 
Atkins’ new list...... 





Simonds’ Improved. 
Simonds’ Crescent..... 





L. & I. J. White.. 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps— Game— 


Oneida Pattern... eeeee © pene 4 
Newnouse.. Oe ¢4 0% 





Hawley & Norton 70% 
Victor (Oneida fa Pattern) voapes teen noe 
Star (Biake Pattern........ 65&10@70. 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood,Choker,doz. holes.9@10c 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. $0.85@1.00 
a ae Rat and Mouse Traps 
né. 1, Rat, % doz. $12.00; case <o4 
No. 8, Rat, ® doz. $5.50; case of 50 
No. 314, Rat, ® doz. $4.50; case 0° 72 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 


No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 


Oavier s Rat Killer, Me}. Sey ag: 00; 
No. & # gr. $3v.00; : 
Out 0) Bight ; Mouse, en a 2 “tee 60¢; 
$1.25; Mole. 00; 
= her. Me 0: Stop Thiet, No. i‘ 
$1.25; No. 2, $i.50. 
Fly— 


Balloon, b ronyy OF MOME.osceccese 
doz. $125; gro. $1. Ou.s0 
Harper, Champion or Parago 
doz. $1.50: gro. ” $17.00 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
pennae se ee Nos. 1 and 2.. 





Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Point'ng..... .....80% 
Disston Plasteriug.. cocscccccccseetOe 
D. — -. “Standard Brand” and Ga - 
tS DOPED, 00kccnccesévonssncesesees 
Nover-Break steel Garden Troweis... 
_— $7.1 


Peace’s Plastering 
Rose Brick and Pias ing 
WoodroughéMcParling Pl’s 


Po ted Se eeereeecee 


st’ring. aba los 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L, Block Co.’s list........ -+--40% 
Stove Trucks, Improved pat ttern 


# doz. $18.00 
Tubs, Wash-— 
, «@ 


No. 8 
Galvanized, ner dos. $5.00 ¥. 50 6.00 
Galvanized S. S. , with W r 
Attachmen * pond No. 10, wae 
No. 20, $7.75; NO. 30. ..0.cccceeee SS 


Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 


ne— Bo 
and (6-1. ~~ -£2¢ 
and %-lb volte 
and ob. Baits: 
and %-1b * Balle. 360 
No 3 %, nd '4-lb. 7. .15¢ 
Chalk Line, “Cotton, ¥4-lb Balls... 


18 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb. to 
doz noes oe eesee I Q@ee 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to lb ... 
“oy n 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 4% 
a. IE I Ne 
American $ Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. . 
12@18¢ 


wh 


ere 


40% | Never Break Enam 


Combination ‘Pipe 
Prentiss 





ae 66%@ 1 
Simpson’s ae. poster encesesed 104 
Snediker'’s X. L.......ccces ooeee es SOQQ 
NS PLE coronece 20@2%4 
Toles’ Woodworking................., 254 
WOR cccavsesricnecavesesd Py eerny at 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1 813; No. 3, $'6 .50. 
Dis- it sD3 Cla imp and Gulde, 8 a 


Miscellaneous— 
ow & Keeler Combtantion Pipe 


Senet eeeeeeeseeee Peer eeereeeeerees 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 











87 Series.... +++ 608 
187 Series.. 60854 
No. 870..... - 40% 
W aads—Price Per M. 
iy ies RD) Kc wicneee <ccnecdses 
B. E., g and i ccvrvvvssens Be 
B. = © vcccnesocmesencancessss Al 
P.E.. 1i up. cenidiasaian’ anaeencel “ 
_ £., 9 and ecccccccctccses. 196 
awe .6 eeswaseccccaceliacs aD 
ARES See 1.50 
Ely’s B. E., 1land larger. .$1.7 175 
$5 000345 


Hly’s P. E., 12 to 20 ........ 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 
8.5. & Co, Reduced List...,,. ......408 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
ase —~' wand Ware; s0er%s 
ou opdeossonenseons 74% 
Unground, ee bbion 
White Ena Ware 


meled 
Moslin Kettles . rea marsesnes 
Boilers and Saucepans.. 55 Q@ 5585: 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans ieyen 


55Q@55R5: 
See also Pots, Glue. pineal 


Enameled— 


Agate te 1 Steel Ware,] ist July'99.40% 
Crnite bs a list J. Berens 


an. 1, yrs 
seco oud df guaiiy. Agate Nickel Steel. ots 
uality, orani' 
TO&16G 708108108 
Iroa Clad : 
Pe pered Ware, hizh 1 eepeeen -70% 
Princess Ware, special list. ” 
Mottled Ware, hig” list 
Enameled.... GRE @bORIOS 


Tea Kettles— 
Openers Tea cathe ; P 


paehins fa £ 62 
Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery erz Spiders & Griddles .... 65@ 65855 


Prncelained eB “b0& crit 
er Break ae ard Gpiddice 





In 
sence 


60@60&108 
Soild Breas; S iders rad Griddles. 70@70&55 
cond Stool & ~ 60% 


Enameled ....... 50&5% 
moet paichees Hollow— 
William Rogers Mfg. Co.....000... 40819 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 
Crescent, farail, bent frame.$3.00 
Red Star, la wom bag ng statio 
protector Cores @ ceccccccceerd 


Double Zinc Surface : 


Saginaw seen, serene am, aatien, 
ary protecto: 


# dos 


- Percents 5 
PA cm, ae an 
Naiad 2eCtO! \ 
Sl a aw ee 
ventilated back sere family ‘sing, 





35 








B08 
10% 





x 


a% 
os 


54 
5% 
5% 


5s 


ROAR KR 


WARAR RAK 
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— Ame Finish. ..cccccccecces ld. h , Ui: Aa 96. cccweccee celle Bemis & Call’s: 
wae ia A@4Yhe Gast Steet . Wire. ratcthene -..50%| Adjustadle S..-..-.....000..00-+-.35H5% 
: Weights, Sash - Stubs’ Steel Wire. -.. 296.00 to 8, 40% g's Pattern’... it 
Wire Clothes jine. see es “—y Combination Black. 


GoiEoo94 voc ccocstes QOGIE: 85% 
Paten . eee te eeeeeeeereee’ 
il: 1 1% ine 
” i 18c ihe 16c per 100 
Iron or - aa - 
bolt ... 5-16 
or here. « » 86.20 ch 3 ss the di yoo 
In lots less than one keg add 
lb., 5-1, bones ade “ho So Net Ay head 
gore _Jonbere ae 
Washer Cutters— 
See Cutters, Washer. 


Washing Machines— 
See Machines, Washing. 


Water Coolers— 
See Coolers, Water. 


Weaners— canal leita 
N-w Ha ter—N 
Ter 3, $3.70; No 8, $4.00; No 4 $i 3d 
oy *n3 sfecv—Nos. giana 2, # doz.$ 1.70; 
‘No. 3, $2.00; No. 4, $2.30: 


Wedges— 
oil pS ee 4@44c 


Carloads at f ee 
Ecedtinn cat at Fo oe 


Nore.—There is a wide ifference in 
ices East and West. and some Foun- 
ries are namt considerably higher 

prices than thea 


Well Buckets, Galvanized 
See Pails, Galvanized. 
Wheels Well— 
8-in., $175@2 00; 10-in., $2.25@?.60; 
12-in., $2.75@3.25; lh-in., $4 00Q@4.50 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Market; Nos. 6 to 16: 






Br. & Ann -- 7085@7214% 
ce RR - 655 @67 4% 
Galv aa 65h5@67 44% 
Tin'd, Tin'd list 0000784 L5@754 


Stone, Br. and Ann’ 
Nos. 19 to 26. ........774Q@774@2%% Bax 
Nos. 27 to 36......77% SOT ALTAS 
Annealed Wire on Spoo 

| a SE 
Brass, list Feb. 26, °96..........++++15% 





Bright Wire Goods— 


Iron and Brass, - —_ tA Ow 
10@s20k 10k 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting..... 
75210 cb. B30% 
Painted Screen Cloth per 109 RES 


seee 


Wire Barb—See Trade Report, 
Wire, Rope—See Rope, Wire. 
mien 

tural... secveeneree oe Tb 


ter’ A eecccecncccesnngee=© 0&10 
Coes’ Ge: O.... oa, BSG RLORS RSE 3¢ 
yh % ae ea 33ig&1 Oa ibe 
Aiken’s Pocket (Brigit)..:..: “gx bons 
AILIZAtOPr.....cccee.ceses eevee COKLO& io 









goes bar F 
nder as Seeceescccessee 
Extra Hea an 


Perera. 


os eee +1405 08 
Seer Automate. : 3 





Boardman’s...... eee .33) 
Bull Dog, W. &B.. 

Donohue’s Engineer...............40%10% 
Eagie. ear err. ai 
Solid Handles, P- ss W.. Lactetteekes .50% 
StOVONSON., ......0000..0008 608108108 
|) ere coeccce 


Wreck: Geete* 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
"Wid aces beastie esecessees SOL2O@S5S 
Yokes, Neck— 
Covert. Saddlery Works Trimme 1.60854 
Covert Saddlery Works, eta Yoke 
Center3..... ccccesecccccetccesce-ccce 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’.. 
list net 


Zine- 
RE pare 











PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 











































Green, Chrome, pure............19 @25 | Blue, Prussian... seeteeseseesee 82 QS Linseed. raw Calcutta seed... ., @65 
White nen, role’ eo. ad. Red, bbls. My bis. and kegs : Blue, Ultramarine..............12 @16 | Lard, Prime ...... ++ 45 @48 
Lesd, Forelgu w a -* TH@ 9% “Lots 500 B or o7er........ 00s @ by Brown, Vandyke. “110 @18 | Lard, Extra No. i +38 @39 
Lead, American White. in Ol Lots less than 500 Db. Green, Chrome. "3 @l4 | Lard. No.1.......-. ---36 @37 
Lots of 500 or over..... soos oe @ 6 bbls. 36 bbls. and ikogs: Greon: Paris.... : aa Cotton-seed, Grade. .7.22022222! @.. 
Lots less than 500 b sees «+ @ 6% “Lots 600 B or over............ . @ 6%] Sienna, Raw "10 @138 a Summer Yeiiow, 
Lead, White, in oll, mis tin l coger <2 rt eee eral 0 @i3 OMID Le cxsaschvesereshddlsiexh 214933 
Dalls,ad to keg EP Se ps cescee -~-@ daa ee ees 9 @12 Cotton-seed Summer bperrices 
a White ste ot, 1856 3 ie so" 480. 5*| Umber, Burntecccccccccce 9 GID | gO Grades, ......cee 
pal ~ weg De ssoce oe @ I ton $i0.00@15.00 : ore Eee Sperm, Crude.......... 
Lead Ag. 1,1 to 5b as- OD 94012 i \ Sperm, Natural Spring. . 
Moria a tne, add fe Drlo.. ~-@l vee LI B@lLYg Miscellaneous. Sperm, Soe Kaha ‘Bi @ 5 
: .00320.00 | Sperm, Natural Winter....... @ 
eet morte: Terese; Gn ele ot 068 SEO 1s | Baryeee Aonote toated. 7... "19:00 580. 00 | Sperm. Bleached Winier...0°::50 @O0 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash tf Til 4ig@ ‘8% | Barvtes, Grade... anes vee. =4.00910.0' hale, Crude............ @.. 
paid in 15 days from date of invoice. | sa 12727... 8% Sid | Ohalic, tm bulk... Pion 3159' 2/25 | Whale; Natural Wintors 7277744 Q46 
Zinc, Amertonn, Sty oy, coveee @ DB 44%@ 54 Rea’ Turkey. Eo ih... 714@10~ | Chalk: in — ‘$100 35a Whale, Bleached Winter. ..... 45 @46 
Zinc, Paris, Re Le. recereeeee oe @ * 7"@10 | China’ Clay. English..# ton i. 0017. 00 Whale, Extra Bleached Win...48 @+9 
Zinc, Paris, Green | anne -- @ 9% . 8021.10 | Cobalt, Oxide......8100 ® 2.00@ 2.10 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound........ @27 
Zine, Antwerp Red Seal........ .. ° 7 :,18%@ 2 | Whiting, > ee hey z 100 ® 42199 i Menhaden, Light Pressed... *.- 29 @30 
aes Cin opyeire sai Waiting ida 3¢ | Meunaen Beacnst rae: Bas 
2 enhaden, Extra Bleache : 
lots of 1 ton an and over... sereee ee $i 2 iw. Powd....... 343 4 Whiting. extra Gliders’... 37 - Tallow, prime +50 @53 
lots less than 1 ton............. * ca 1@ 2 Pp ® @ 64 
Zine.V.M. in PoppyOll, Rea Seal, P any . 64@ 7 
lots of i tom and over .......0. are m 1%@ 2 | In bulk...........0... scsserseee «+ @$1.75 | Cod, Domestic. ..... isa "Gs6 
lots of less than 1 ton.. @ll 25 @1.50 | In <p pia se . @$2.25 ¢  Seeemenesnans: -+.3% @40 
Discounts.—V. M. French Zine.—Dis- | ajc’ americaa............ 90 @1.10 | In cans, 1234, 35 and 6)®.... .. @$2.26 | Red Ela sesecererssee 38 O40 
comnts t barons of 16 So: Whe of ons ot .. 80 @L.00 | In cans, 1to'5 B............45 :. @$4.00 Red Saponified.....0.....8 Ro @ 5 
assorted grades, 1%; 25 bbls., 2%; 50 bbls. ; 85 @L.00 —. erecccecececers coeee@ Bal. ws @.. 
4%. No discount aliowed on less than 16 n No. 1.2.45 @70 Spirits Turpentine. traits. @ 
bbl. lots. ..45 @50_ | In Southern bvIs.... w.sseeee os @SL Olive, Ttalian, bts. e 
Dry Colors. Pow.#t 24@ 91% | Inmachine Dols ssssncsssssc 1. @SLM6e | Neatstoot, prime. 
Raw & ey 244 8 Palm, prime, Lagos. ensue 
Black, Carbon...... oeee oee@ 1 ® 6 @20 | Umber, ee ccsccuss< See Glue. 
Black, Drop, Amer....++-.0+-.-. 24684 | Umber, RaW, AMEr....cccc0e-+ 16@ 2 | Low Grade...s...0........8D13 @1s | Mineral Olls. 
Black. I Trop, Hing. *9 en Yellow, ooo LO%@25 Cabinet cn i8 @16 
aor @ Vermilion. American Lead..:.: a @25 | Medium White.................. 14 @16 | Diack, 20 gravity, 25930 a 
RP, VOM. »« @ 5 | Vermition, Quicksilver, bulk... @69 | Extra White... seesreen eee @25 is, 1 @ll 
mae sae Vermilion, uicksilver, bags... @70 | French sesecoes "19 @Q5 Black, 88 gravity, Scola vest. HY @12 
UC, VAINECSE. .... eceeeee dD Vermilion, English, Tmpors.. it ef lie” eases: fe Blac whey 104@11 
Blue. Prussiati...... seoeeee--32 @38 | Vermilion ote :.+.80 @90 seoereaerccerceerces se Cylinder, light “fitered:: boesseen ii @'7% 
Blue, Ultramarine... PS ‘ Animal, Fish ‘ind Vege- Oylinder, dark filtered.........13 @18 
Brown, Spanish..............0+- if2 } ’ SO” | Paraffine. 903-907 gravity......14 @14 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ 144@ 2 Colors in Oil. table Oils. Paraffine, 903 gravity. sescsses 18 G18 
Brown, Vandyke, Foreign...... @ City. raw.. al.50 est Paraffine, 883 tty Vsrccesecee LILG@IZ 
Carmine, No. 40...... ... BR ry t +4 Black’ Lampblack...... ec coo 10 @14 Linseed. City, boile d.. 52 Paraffine, red, No. 1...... cover L4 @l4% 
Green, Chrome, ordinary ...... @ 6 Blue, Chinese..... ....ceee0025 30 G40 Linseed, S :ate and West'n, raw47 on In small lots 4¢ alvance, 
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‘Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-class Matter. 
H 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JANUARY 3, 1900. 


The following quotations aie for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from Store— 
Common iron: Duty, Round,0.6¢ # DB; Square,0.8¢# DB 






1 to 1% in. round and square ..... 
1% to 4 in. x 3% to 1 in. cor f ® m 2.60@2.008 
ito 1% In d d square 
n, roun ane cowie 
1% to 4 in. z¥ot =. pibbababebewin ¥ B 2.6062.70¢ 
he BL 2.0 S Peer h 2 80@2.90¢ 
Rods—3¢ and 1l1- 16: eae and square.# Bb amen 
e 
Bin. x 4 in. and paaget pushinahon pate - 3.257 
etn. panes hb Spon 3S - ety 
134 to 2% in. x'9-16 in and “thicker, JUIN 8:80¢ 
ey x Ss 16 in..... posvbebovenednd endesnne a Hy 
101 vege Benoni cosesescnseine nt g 60g 
: alkene 4.50¢ 
x SiS och cebsorskspskibbantuosth Sena. bam -- 5.00¢ 
cn NRE RP A ONT TT — 
ig to Sr ebeiieel Swany vavennahieen nanbosa $008 
com yeaa 4.009 
eee erccccecce co GUO 
de lig to 6 x 8-16 to NO.-8...+00 cescseesse® DB 8.106 
Burden ME Best Iron, base price.........+.+ 8D 8.60¢ 
Burden's “H. B. & 8. Iron, base 
- 





ed Sb apes pbidedviken. Sevepeptheyene sacked ae 
Merchant Steel from Store— 


per B 
m Hearth and Bessemer Machinery ...3. ete 8.106 
Poe Cal Tire and — Me BROS... .ceeccccces 3. 7@4. 00¢ 
it Cast Steel,.base price in small lots.. 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Steel Mac simery. base price ‘in 











BIE DIE. sinnscsedaavbbineshénesubasesnienct . 6¢ 
a Steel Sheets— 
inch.. -eccee 3.9006] No. 14..... ere cccccece 9.408 
= inch.: sevens 3.40¢ | No. 16 
8 30¢ | No. 18 
. 19:: $.80¢ | No. 20 
No. 12.. 8.85¢ | No. 22 " 
Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
Common _s_—ixRsz«’ G. Cleaned 
American. American. 
le ee Ree 30 
\ D, 3.35 occecce . 8.408 
. 2 ®, 8.40...... -- 8.50¢ 
a D. 3.45.... 8.5656 
. 27 «» B D,3.50........ 8.606 
MO, BS... cocarcvove ccccccee coee 8 ®, 8.55...... -. 8.70¢ 
Russia, Planished, &o. 
G ine Russ pdsuanpeecen to assort- 
time ead te nd See  D 10366 
t Planis hed seabeeseaneten PD A, 054¢; B, ¢, net. 
| Sree Planished Sheet Steel..... .. pocencceves 846 
Galvanized. 
¥D 126) © 
See 
ee » = 
os. -# DB, 15418 
le .# DB, 16¢[= 
3 tials 
 magaaeeegeeemadgrenemesas BOS. 2 
Soin in. 1¢ ® ® higher. 2 














Dia ¢ 
@17 ¢ 
D116 ¢ 
Did ¢ 
Di12 ¢ 
D110 ¢ 
Do ¢ 
> 8 ¢ 
Dil4 ¢ 
B13 ¢ 
Dil ¢ 
D 46 ¢ 
B75 ¢ 
B19 ¢ 
DSS ¢ 
40 ¢ 
Ma. 40 ¢ 
Hobson Self-Hardening.. B40 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin-— 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per ® 
panen. esee eveegcccose 27¢ 
ts, P ‘ 26@204¢ 
Straits in errr xi 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
be ORT Et Tee $7.50 
= pec cccccscccccsecccesce seeeeee © teeeeeree Bl. 
Te REED sincapees snr enadiuanbbveenntenshepaners te 
Melyn Grade: 
OG eee es peer ae 
SUPER MEUIDL., ca csscecctscsincnen Kechorhe weekesnnconse 
Allaway Grade 
RY) ee ceccccccccccccces poss scssonpoou 15 
0 RO EBD. .. ccccccccccscccccecs - 7.25 
American ‘Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
IO, 14 x BO ......... 168 8.. seeccccecceeses O5.30G5.40 
EX, BO EH BOccccpecs:c.-s00c000 soubenupeogunes $2506.30 
SE rete -encnseceepesscenn evecsecccess %00@7.60 
American Terne Plates— 
OC, 90 x B8...........- {énckGeneanctie se 
» Oe a8 deasekiutdh ohboorenetees pebenenn ese overcceeel B50 


Tin Boiler Plates, American— 

16 KZ BB...ccccccees 112 BhOCTS. ......00ceeccces $13.00 
14 X 28.....0-..-112 SNCCtS,....e-crcmeccece 14.00 
14x 81...........112 sheets... 5.5¢ 


Copper— 
Dyyt: Pig. Bar om on. jaget and Old Cepper free 


Eetemen 


gras Cain aoneanen ES 





Sheet and Bolt— 
















































































ruary 2. 1899. Net. 
/—_ Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet w x 60. 
i. se 
8 . 
c c 43 : a nN Hy 3 
g lalaledle FF le4/eale [ealaal’ 
- = Sl.: a w/o sis 
* ys | Be] 8 5) 85 | tele) os | Fel Se] g 
3 4 & i -olS4lgulo"iPalsalZales) 4 
z aise ? Slo "“lGolao] ~ 
; s|2 532% 82 g2 y2|e8 Rl ie 5 
s ely [8 jew esls of oR) = 
3 
Ins, |Ins./Ins. 
30 — 22%4\e2'4)o2'4|e2'4| 0354 | 24 31% 
30 36 vlan 22'4| 225 |22'4|23 35 irl 
30 sssess] 96/2244|9254| 2246 12014 | 24 
36 J2| -v0000 224 | 2254 | 2254 |22'4\04'4126'4| 2914 | 3084 
36 96| 72)2214)284| 22% |42 74) 2454 0814 | 31 
36 120) 96)2274|2274)22'4|23 25 
BB. ecoees 120) 22 94 | 2294/2374 |24 
48 72 2214 |224|23 4 |24 arisen 
48 96) 78) 234 |2224| 23 4 | 25 4 | 2774/30 
48 120| 96/22'4|2256|2444 2614/30 
, ee 1290/2294 |2354)25 14 | 28 
60 72| o-0r00 9244 |2354) 2354/25 '4| 28% | 33% 
60 96| 72\2054|2954| 2454 |26'4\ 91 
60 120] 96/22'4|2354/25'4 28 
i 1290/9244 | 2454) 2644 | 30 
72 Be ee 
72 144) 96/294 | 2456) 2754 32 
ee 144/234) 9554/30 
108 190] «-.000/23 54 = 3 
108 sores] 390/25 7 
a 144] sree 264 | 98% 
708 §]...... 144/27 4| 30% 
oe Con inch ya and over, ® D2zi¢¢ 
Noy 2 LA d Pattern Sheets, ts, b¢ D advance 
“aa price of Sheet Cop; uired tocut them from. 
pig t py >DDer. 1 os. 8 pare Soot and 
hea over 6 foregol 
Gold or Hard Rolled Copper, fighter that than 14 oz. # 


e foregol ices. 

wids aad sander. 1¢#%D 
for Cold Rolled Copper. 
ished Co over 20 in. wide, 4 # DB advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Coppe 


Planished ~<a 
lé ® D more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits ane Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot and ene ey ry yee Sereery 4] 


12 os. and up to 14 oz, to dase 
fo 66. aad ep to 12 “<0 


uare foot, 2 D over 
All’ Polished’ Gopper, 96 in. 
vance over ‘57 





than 10 910 os Ra cor 

Circles leas ein dia meter, 24% D additional 

“ia 18 = diameter are not classed as Copper 
wwoppe per Wire— 
Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge. 

a y 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base Me M4é¢ @ D adv. 

SAB. cocnses BD 14 149 @ » ad 
, e x 
MOS.ccoco-s 1 8 os 2 ” 
lige 2¢ 2446 2%4¢ @ D adv. 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 





















































ordered. 

Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 

wc. | wre: |% 516 Hla 4% o-n6 % %|%6) 2 | 2% | 234 

eu 9 i bas eevee |33 3X 90 29/28/27 a5 4 
12 10 +/37| 35 |33 38 9099/28/27 a5 | m4 
13 1x e+e 37| 35 |33 3% 3099/28/27 a5 | 24 
“4 12 37 33 33 3% joa9 a8\27 95) 24 
5 13 3 33 32 3% 30/30/28 26) a5 

4 39) 37 | 33 32 31|30|e9 26 35 
4 1 “0 35 34 |33 32/31/30 7 
16 {6 42] 39 |36 3 34 32/31/30 27 

19 37/62) 47 |43) 4° |37 3S 34)33|32 39 | 299 
#0 BB-19 64) 49 (44) 41 139 98 37 36\35|34 32] 3x 
a mo |66) sr 46) 43/45) 40 39 38/37/36) 35 34 
3 er iz: # 48) 44 |42) 41 40,39/38/37| 37 | 36 
23 o 176 5 (2) 45 (4d) 3 (42 sz 140139) 39 9 
24 #3 |81| 66 |s3| 48 4s 44 43/42/49) wo} 4 
*s 94 [86] 7% |s6| St }49) 47 47 \46/45)43}43) 44 45 

Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 8¢ ® B additional 

iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 


36 38 36 Sf oh Ut 8 OOM Sg gine 
Saadeh, ocainsavemneneattunan MOD wianananees 
Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1596 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard. 











Per BD. 
Plain Round Tube, in. up bo 2 in.. $0 
. oe +. +. 41 
° an 5 em; Someseueceesenss 
: “sie « aif: tos ae 
“ . ae “ e 
Over 8 inch to'3% inch, inekaaive. . 45 
Over lll chiikseatehn: guaran Secee — | 
Bronze and Copper, » advance on Brass List, § conta, 
Discount from epébepsneniess oeeseeceseecee cee DOQ@eue 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 


(Brown & 
bh Brass 
Conpen mient 
and including 
To No, tagiastve, 


Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 











2 
12 














ag 
+4 evccee 
oe 38 esscee 





HAG EERE 





ob || 8 (TTR 












































in.} in. -| in.} in.in. jin, 
er than 26 | 28 | 830 | 82 | 34 | 36 | Ss) 46 
and including 28 | 30 | 82 | 84 | 36 | 38 | 40) 
To No. 20, inclusive ..|.89 |.42 |.46 |.50 -55 |.60 65|° 
Nos. 21, 22 29 and 24./40 [-48 |°47 |-51 ['56 |-61 | os “ 
os. 25 and 26........|.41 |.44 1.48 |.52 Be 68 |:71| 
Nos 27 and 28....-°." .42 1.45 1.49 1.53 1°58 1.65 |:75) 
on a) prices not less than 80 cents. ha ic 


Add ® D additional for each number t 
than Ni Now 98 to $8 incluaive. Discount fro’ 9 nine 





























108 
Wire in Colls. List February 26, 1896, 
Glide 8 
Brown & med "s gauge high Low |bronze 
the sta’ brass.| and 
Fase. copper 
All Nos. to No. 10 pashantes. -++/$0.23 27 . 
Above No. 10 to No. Samabeneen 90.28% san «> 
Se STE OL LB. cccccccesssnccel Gn 28 82 
me BO ORE NE. BO.csisosescccesss| ian -29 83 
0. 21 26 80 84 
27 81 85 
28 82 36 
80 84 88 
82 86 40 
85 89 48 
88 42 46 
42 46 51 
45 49 54 
48 52 62 
51 55 67 
55 59 73 
59 63 82 
% Br 1'80 
SCID cceeenovevectnnteesrsaeseceal ae 80 | 1.50 
IOs BF ccccccccncccsevesecesccecces| SO 1 LE | 1.70 
WO. BS creccccccccesvovccsccccececs!] LO | LBA | 8.00 
SPAN Gnkstecduas ce -ccceccccceccce| B00 | 9.00 | 8.25 
Sd aphienvatecsdncksessee s60bén 2.60 2.60 5.75 
Discount, Brass Wire, 10%; Co Wire, Net. 
List yt me er 18s 96. ™ 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # D 
onal 


Duty: In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ # BD 
Western Spelter.. seerecereccescccs evesn DOs 
Zinc. 


Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® pn. 


eeeteeeee 


600 & CASkS....00..+0+e7HF | POFD.......sc0rceeeeeeee BMF 
Lead. 
D ry d and Old, 2 x 
AR ond Bavs d, 2449 # BD. Pipe and 
co cocnccce cocccccccccccosecccoces coccs O@ 
Bar. FOC e Fee ee eeeee seeeee 
Pipe (full lengths), subject to discoun 


Pipe ‘cut lengths). sub oot to discount 5 see ¢ 
se ioed ae to discount t 808.. +012 
discount “ 


st fs rolls —— om to unt 
ioe cut rolis Wgubdect $ to Ghoount 2 
Lead in exchange, 4¢ # DB 





Solder. 
& GRBTRRENEE. .recnrcererseess- sO0@eccercce cas 
NO. 


PPP eee eer eee ee 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ # Ib. 





% 
Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # B. ween Sheets, Barsand Rods. 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingots 
for :.emelting: 
Small lo _ apenbeanenennnnnedl eocccrccece sooeel Db HY 


100-D lots.. 
No.2 Aluminum 
ts per reme 






eee eee eee rteereeeeeeeee 


Wider 1¢4-in, 2¢-in. 
And including. ececccceccccccesoscoocees ow ow oe 





Nos.18 to 19....... sncopecsosoeanendDy 42 rr ar 5 
No. 20 x 4 46 
48 ry 
pe 
‘Ba # 
87 62 
zo. BB. cccccveccewvccecepecceccccococes 6 6D 64 
Ho. puesegnenoonponnsonacoescascenses £ “00 54 
SRE k 
Note.—Lots ot lees then 66 8 66% @ eam. 
Aleminum W 
No. ¥ SOP 1 MO. 15.......0.00..9 B 439 
No. to No. 10- 40366 | NO. 17...ccecceeeee® BD 506 
souebeoecel H 41 ¢) No. 18... 55¢ 
D 4134¢ | No. 19... DB 60¢ 
DB 42 ¢)| No. 20 65¢ 
D 4234¢ | No. 21 BD use 


Old Metals. 
——— aati Prices Paid in New York. 
pee oss ani snails eocneesee c.cccescosstull 4 14 
Light and inned COpPer .....00 seseceececeess 2D 18 ; 
Heavy Brass 


po Ra Feveocssoeses sevece esses -encevsoneee Dine? 


eeeeereeeee 
No.1 
‘Oo. 3 Pewter . 
3 ee 


ivy Fee eeeeeeeeeeesceeeee 


Cast Scrap 
eee Plate SSFAD..ccccccce covce cece 






oeee SOAP E THOR ROHR eee Ee Ee eeHeeEES 














Burnt Iron........ -00erceesece coe soee et 
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Aare cal wn ine 


BUFFALO FORGES. 


Used bythe lg Fou Down Draft Type. 


THE SMOKE AND FUMES ARE REMOVED 
AS GENERATED, AT THE FIRE. 








Patented Nov 27, 1894, 


Our 400-hundred page Catalogue explains fully and 
tells all about Electric Light Engines, Faa 
System of Heating and Ventilating, Cupola 
Blowers, Exhausters for all work, etc. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








a e 
MARKLE DYNAMO METAL. 
FINEST QUALITY. 


po i for Bigs Speed Speed - 
ry ap 80 for 
Heav ae where the 


BES quality is Fg ited. 
Per Ib., $ .40 


MARKLE pee May iph s L. 


H GRADE. 
suitable for Heavy or 







BY A PROCESS OF CASTING _é 


WHE MAKE 


Small Parts 


Finished, so that Machine Work is Not Required. 
Send Samples. Glad to make prices. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 











Per Ib., $ .25 
MARKLE’S EUREKA BABBITT. 


A First-class Anti- Frictice 

— for gene oes ape will 

e favora' with 

the! t 4 friction metals 
on the market, 

Per Ib., § .18 





















Bicycle Fittings, 


Sheet [etal Stampings 3} rerratcs, 


of every description to order. Send Samples Floor and 
or drawings for estimate. ; Ceiling Plates. 


HOUGHTON & BUXTON MFG: CO., Worcester, Mass. 








A complete line te medium and cheap Bab 
Metal an ia of SOLDE _ 
Special Metals. Mate ed, and All Kinds of Al- 
run stiatacloa ganrontoed 
8a on aran or 
funded. - ee 


MARKLE LEAD WORKS, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Makers of Shot, Babbitt Metal, Solder, Bar Lead, 
Can Wax, Targets and fraps. AGENTS WaNtep. 


a ee ee ee ee 








METAL ; Dies, Punches, +E. KONIGSLOW & BRO., 


) Metal Stamping, ; . 
§ 110 SENECA ST., 








3 Send sample or ; 
PUNCHINC. sketch for prices. ; CLEVELAND, O. 


NOTICE. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES MANUFACTURED 
In Brass, Bronze, Copper, Wickel-Plated, Oxidized and Japanned Finishes. 


Contracts Made for Manufacturing Outright, or Finishing Alone STOVE WORK A SPECIALTY. 
FINEST WORK IN THE WORLD. 
CHARNTREII TOOL CoO., ~ - RAADING, PA, 


SHEET METAL STAMPING, 
ST & Mi P ! N CG SCREW MACHINE WORK, 
PRESS WORK A SPECIALTY. 
SHEET “METAL Use your dies or make dies for you. 
Don't think that, because we are in the West, 


we can’t do it, but send sample or sketch, for 


prices. 
CLEVELAND STAMPING & TO Oh. American Hardware Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ills. 


VALVELESS PNEUMATIC TOOLS, 


HAMMERS, RIVETERS, DRILLS, HOISTS, WITH GREATER 
POWER AND LESS VIBRATION THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 


BUY THE BEST. 
“ECLIPSE” and “ST.LOUIS” 


Shoe Stands and Lasts, Shoe 
Hammers, Foot Rests, 
Saw Clamps. 














































Write for Net Prices. 


JOHN GC. KUPFERLE, - St. Louls. 





SENT ONj 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG. 





CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


402 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





ae 
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Does lathe work accurately 
up to 2 in. diameter 
by 24 in. long. 





JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 


Main OFFICE aND WORKS: 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 
A. B. C. and Lieber’s Codes used. 


ENGLISH OFFICES : 


Reom 6, Exchange Building, Stephenson's Place, 
Birmingham, 


AND 
26 Pall Mall, Manchester, in charge of 
HENRY KELLEY & CO. 


PH. BONVILLIAN, 
6 Rue Blanche, Paris, Prance. 


Germany, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND AND 
AUSTSIA-HUNGARY : 


M. KOYEMANN, 
Charlottenstrasse 112, Diisseldorf, Germany. 


THE W.S.TYLER: 
COMPANY, 


Successors to 
THE W.8. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TH F T Y LER sw. Crimped 
Wire Cloth 
FOR STAMP BATTERIES. 
tteel, Iron, Brass aud Copper Cloth for Cowl and Ore 
Bereens Flour Mills. Paper Wills and Maitsters 
OLEVELAND, 








OAIO, 











AT UMIN UAL 
Ingots, Sheet, Wire, Rods, and Castings. 
Alumfaum sheet is now 10 per cent. cheaper than 


brass, and cheaper than all other metals except 
fron, zinc and lead. e 


The Pittsburgh Reduction Company, 


Pittsburgh. Pa. 


—__.. 
TT 


The only reasons that higher prices are being constantly 
paid by the most prominent steam users in the United 
States for Cahall Boilers are—that they are better made, 
last longer, cost less for maintenance, show a higher 
efficiency and make drier steam than any other kind. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Cahall Sales Department, Pittsburg, Pa 


20-inch 


Friction Shaper. 





Hendey 


HH 























Our 
Very Latest Design, 
Embodying 
All Improvements. 





THE HENDEY MACHINE CO,, - Torrington, Conn, U.S. A 





U. Ss. AGENTS: 


ill, Clarke & Co., Boston’; Manning, Maxwell & Moore and The Garvin Machine Co., New York; J. W. Cregar Philadelphia ; 
U. Baird Machinery Co,, Pittsburg ; The E, A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati; Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Chicago ; Pacific Tool & Supply Co., San Francisco. 


HUROPHAN AGHANTS: 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE, Berlin, Vienna, Brussels, Stockholm, St. Petersburg. CHAS, CHURCHILL & ©O., Ltd. 


London, Birmingham. ADPHE. JANSSENS, Paris. STUSSI & ZWEIFEL, Milan, Italy. 





